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On the Western coast of that long Peninsula which 
stretches from Europe towards Africa, and seems to form, 
with the interjacent Isles, the connecting link between the 
two continents, lies an extensive plain, reaching from Pisa 
to Terracina, and including the most illustrious, if not the 
fairest regions of Italy. Its Northern portion belonged to 
the especial domain of the ancient Etruscans ; and towards 
‘the South lay the celebrated Campagna di Roma, consti- 
tuting a plateau elevated between one and two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and situated nearly in the middle 
of the great Chersonnese. The vast chain of the Apen- 
nines encloses this basin within its arms, and forms the som- 
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bre back-ground of the picture: while the stagnant Arno, 
with its marshy borders, limits it on the North, and the dark 
crater of Vesuvius, on the South, is interposed between it 
and the adjoining territory of Naples. Within this narrow 
theatre arose two of the most important and interesting na- 
tions of antiquity—the Etruscans and the Romans—the 
consideration of whose origin and earlier history, will form 
the principal subject of the present article. 

The two streams of the Tevere and the Teverone—the 
Tiber and the Anio—rising amid the spurs of the Appen- 
nine, traverse the region of which we have spoken ; and, 
after mingling their waters a little below that Sacred Hill, 
so celebrated in Roman History, flow with a languid, though 
united, current ; till lost near Ostia in the waves of the Tus- 
can Sea. At a distance of three miles from their confluence, 
the Tiber winds its sinuous course through a succession of 
low and irregular hills, apparently thrown up from the plain 
by the action of voleanie fire ; and on these, some small col- 
onies established themselves in the night of ages, and lived 
nearly unheard of, and almost undiscoverable to the scrutiny 
of modern research, until the period when they had swelled 
by consolidation and successive accretions, into a considera- 
ble power, and unfurled to the winds, the blood-stained stand- 
ard of Rome. 

The site, on which the City arose, was singularly, and, 
perhaps, felicitously selected—though it is probable, that we 
ought to attribute its adoption rather to accident and circum- 
stance, than to judgment or design. Napoleon, in his exile, 
dreamed that the time-honoured Queen of the Seven Hills 
might yet become the centre and the capital of a modern 
kingdom of United Italy—and certainly, notwithstanding 
its numerous and obvious disadvantages, it was favourably 
situated for the purposes of gradual, but continued and ex- 
panding conquest, though it must soon have been crushed 
by the hostile states around, had it been occupied in its 
youth by a people of less persevering energy and indomita- 
ble courage than the ancient Romans. 

Livy speaks in rapturous terms of the salubrious atmos-, 
phere of the Roman Hills—the convenience of the River 
Tiber—the fortunate proximity to the Sea, of the City, suf- 
ficiently near for the purposes of profitable commerce, with- 
out being so close as to permit the apprehension of sudden 
danger from maritime invasion—and he winds up his elo- 
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quent description by characterizing that focus of Italy as a 
spot singularly adapted for the growth of a great city. 

But the glowing praise of Livy might be the mere decla- 
mation of a Roman, and a professed rhetorician ; certain it 
is, that neither the scattered testimonies to be gleaned from 
his own beautiful history, nor the observation of modern 
travellers will confirm, in its full extent, the commendation 
thus lavished upon Rome. In ancient times, the city and its 
vicinity were as unhealthy in the summer months as the 
most pestilential regions of our Southern States, and the 
deadly breath of the sirocco was as pernicious then as it is 
now. ‘T'rue it is, that the desolation of the surrounding 
Campagna, the filth and rottenness of the modern Rome, 
may have developed, despite the efforts of Sixtus V., the 
seeds of disease, to a greater extent than formerly, but ‘they 
were always existent there, and the atmosphere of Rome 
was never a healthy one. The shallow waters of the Tiber, 
with its obstructed harbour, were such as scarcely to permit 
that commerce, which the laws failed to encourage, and the 
people regarded as degrading. And the space intervening 
between themselves and the sea, was not sufficient to protect 
the citizens from the dread of an unexpected descent upon 
their coasts, and even upon their city, by the Etruscans, the 
Carthaginians, or the fleets of Sextus Pompeius. Modern 
history may show how insecure the Romans were on the 
side of the sea. A traveller, and a German, whose name is 
among the most distinguished ornaments of the nineteenth 
century, and who has formed an era in the literary history 
of his own country, (Goéthe,) speaks, with the deepest feel- 
ing of personal experience, of the dull fogs of the Tiber, the 
solemn gloom of the Roman hills, and conceives that no 
people were ever more unfortunate in the location of their 
metropolis than the conquerors of the world. 

And yet, notwithstanding the eternal sadness that breathes 
over the mighty Queen of Nations, she must have presented 
a spectacle of most imposing splendour in the days of her 
greatness and glory. The mind of the greatest of all histo- 
rians, was kindled into fire, as he sat upon the shattered 
columns of the capitol: and to the heart, which is sensitive 
to such influences, there is still much of moral grandeur and 
impressive awe in the midst of the Roman ruins,—marred, 
as is their effect, by the juxtaposition ef tawdry palaces, 
wretched hovels, and modern Vandalism. We may yet 
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conceive, from the wreck that remains, the feeling which led 
the old inhabitants to speak with admiration of the powerful, 
the mighty, the blessed, the royal, the queenly Rome, prin- 
cess of all cities.* 

Standing near the spot now occupied by the equestrian 
statue of Aurelius, you are in the Asylum of Romulus,—the 
cradle of the city,—the centre of Rome. On one hand are 
the relics of the past, on the other the structures of the pre- 
sent. It is the point which separates the city of the livin 
from the city of the dead. In the former you may behold 
the lofty dome of St. Peter’s, and the Vatican, and may still 
recognize the columns of Trajan and of Antonine, and the 
rotunda of the Pantheon. In the latter, and beneath your 
feet, lies a vast wilderness of ruin,—pile upon pile, mass 
heaped on mass, the wreck of a mighty empire. Here are 
the Forum, the Triumphal Way, the Arches of Septimus 
Severus and of Titus, the columns of the Temples of the 
Thundering Jove and of Concord. Beyond are the shivered 
fragments of the imperial palace, and still further on is the 
stupendous mole of the Coliseum,—the melancholy but ma- 
jestic type of Rome. “Looking thus from the capitol, you 
may readily discover the progress and the unity of Roman 
history. The Forum represents the Republic ; the Pantheon 
of Augustus and Agrippa, the amalgamation of all the peo- 
ples and all the gods of the old world in one empire and one 
temple. The monument of the central epoch of Roman 
history, occupies nearly the central spot of Rome,—whilst, 
at the two extremities, you see in the Coliseum the early 
struggles of Christianity, its sovereignty and triumph in the 
Church of St. Peter.t 

The contemplation of this fallen grandeur, hurries back 
instinctively through the long vista of twenty-six centuries, 
to the early development of that germ whence so much 
greatness was evolved. ‘The seed, loosely scattered upon 
the hill-top, took deep root in a congenial soil: it budded, it 
put forth its leaves, it stretched out its branches, and the 
whole world was darkened beneath its shadow,—it bore 
fruit, and good fruit, in abundance ; and at this day, the na- 
tions, which tasted of it, regard it as their tree of life and of 


* ‘Magna Roma.’ Hor, Sat. i.v. 1. ‘Potens,’ Ep. ii., i. 60. ‘Beata,’ Od. 
iii. xxix.12. ‘Regia,’ Ep. i. vii. 44. ‘Domina,’ Od. iv. xiv. 44. ‘Rome 
principis urbium.’ Od. iv. iii. 13. 

t Michelet. Hist. Rép. Rom. Introd. ec. 1. 
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knowledge, and refer thereunto their literature, their law, 
and their civilization. Thus, the study of the present car- 
ries us back with an ever-living interest to the consideration 
of the early fortunes of the mighty, the wonderful Rome: 


She who was named eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer,—she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings,—Oh! she who was almighty hail’d. 


But who were they that first cast this prolific seed into 
the ground? It were now a hopeless task to attempt to de- 
termine, with critical certainty, the several tribes which met 
together on the gloomy hills of Rome,—.the regions whence 
they came,—the nations from which they were descended,— 
the dates of their respective settlements,—-the mode in which 
they became agglomerated into one people,—or the period 
when this fusion of races began. ‘The story of the original 
foundation of the city by Romulus and a Latino-Trojan co- 
lony from Alba Longa, is evidently a preposterous fable. In 
all our text-books, and even in the majority of those of much 
higher pretensions, the years 750-2-3-4 have been variously 
assigned, without the utterance of a doubt, to the foundation 
of Rome: and the reference to this supposed era is so fre- 
quent, and so firmly established, that the question of its accu- 
racy does not present itself to any but professed scholars, and 
not often to them. Yet, unhesitatingly as this date is accre- 
dited, there is no point in the early chronology of nations, 
which is less satisfactorily settled or built upon a more slen- 
der and unsubstantial basis, than this imaginary but univer- 
sally received commencement of the Roman city. The 
hallucinations of judicial astrology, it will be seen, have 
been sufficient to impose upon the credulity and satisfy the 
curiosity of successive generations. 

We will here exhibit the data upon which the usual de- 
termination of the 4?ra Urbis Condita rests, and the mode 
of its discovery: as these may be points of curious interest 
to many, and of novel information to some. In the words 
of the old writer, from whom we principally take our ac- 
count, “Rome herself had not attained to know her own be- 
ginning till Cato’s time, who, considering the absurdity, 
searched the censor’s tables, and bringing down the account 
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io the first consuls, got within a little of urbs condita.” * 
But the period embracing the reigns of the kings, remained 

still to be accounted for. Tradition, or some equally fallible 
authority, reported the names of seven persons who had 
successively exercised the regal power, and were each iden- 
tified in the current fables with the development of a distinct 
element in the national system,t and had achieved deeds of. 
such magnitude, as might reasonably demand the concen- 
trated energies of whole generations.} But one circumstance, 
more certain, or at least better fixed to all appearance than 
the rest, was discovered as a plausible germ for the desired 

hypothesis, and afforded a glimmering hope of the satisfac- 

tory determination of the difficult inquiry. The Festival of 
the Palilia was still celebrated at Rome on the 21st of April, 

as it continued to be till changed by an ordinance of the 

Emperor Caius,—and it was believed, from surviving faith 

in an old legend, that this feast was observed, in a great 

measure, as the anniversary of the Foundation of Rome. 

This day was accordingly assumed as the dies natalitius of 
the city ; and, to determine the year, recourse was had by 
Varro, who was dissatisfied with the conclusion to which 

Cato’s further reasoning had brought him, to the mystical 

language of the stars, and the received sophisms of judicial 

astrology. ‘'Tarutius Firmianus, a man skilled in these mat- 

ters,—(in primis Chaldaicis rationibus eruditus, says Ci- 

cero,§)—undertook, at the personal instance of Varro, to 

discover the exact year. With this intent he consulted his 

astrolabe, determined the benignant and malignant influences 

of the planetary aspects, studied the horoscope of Romulus, 

which he had fancifully drawn out from loose and curious 

rumours, cast his nativity, and thence deduced that of Rome. 

One of the numerous legendary tales of the day, related that 

Romulus had been conceived during an eclipse of the sun ; 


+ John Gregorie. De Er. & Epoch. Lond. 1683. Re-edited by E. H. 
Barker. 1837. 

+ Gibbon. Decl & Fall, etc. c. xliv. Niebuhr. Rom. Hist. H. 8S. Legaré 
on the Civil Law. 

t Vico. Scienza Nuova. 

§ Cic. De Div. Lib. ii., c. xlvii. §§ 98,99. What was thought of this 
mode of computation by the better informed at Rome, may be estimated 
from the language of Cicero. “O vim maximamerroris! Etiamne Urbis 
natalis dies ad vim stellarum et lune pertinebat? Fac in puero referre,ex 
qua affectione cli primum spiritum duxerit: num hoc in !atere—aut in 
cemento, ex quibus Urbs affecta est, potuit valere? Sed quid plura? 
Quotidie refelluntur,” etc. 
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another, that he had founded the city during an eclipse ; 
and another, that he had disappeared—murdered on earth 
or translated to heaven—during a third eclipse. These 
three eclipses were all employed by Tarutius in his calcula- 
tion, to whom the singular recurrence and appropriation of 
so many solar defections, appear never to have imparted a 
doubt of the veracity of the traditions themselves. With like 
credulity—but in an age of large belief—Calvisius, Muller 
(Regiomontanus) and Bunting, Scaliger and Petavius, dis- 
puted, with no very satisfactory result, on these obscurations 
of the sun, and the date which they were supposed to estab- 
lish: and the consequence has been, that the era of the 
Foundation fluctuates between A. C. 750 and A. C. 754; 
though the preference has been usually accorded to the year 
A. C. 753 by modern scholars. 

More than a century antecedent to Varro’s calculation, 
was that of Cato himself, to which we first alluded, who had 
been at once the first to attempt the determination of the 
date, and to write a Latin prose history of his country, in his 
celebrated Origines. Varro allowed 244 years for the du- 
ration of the regal government,—Cato had given 243, though 
Petavius maintains that this was not his opinion, and Cal- 
visius conceives, somewhat singularly, that they both coin- 
cided. The mode of reasoning which Cato adopted, we may 
naturally suppose to have been, in many respects, analogous 
to that of his rival chronologist,—perhaps, even more feeble, 
or the preference would scarcely have been extended to the 
wild deduction of Varro. 

Cato undoubtedly derived most of his fundamental facts 
from the Fasti and the pontifical books, as well as from the 
Censor’s tables, but to these he applied such criticism as the 
habits of his mind and the genius of his time would permit, 
in this respect differing from Fabius, who probably made 
the loosest of all calculations from the statements which he 
found recorded in what were then considered as authentic 
documents. Fabius allowed 240 years for the government 
of the kings, a period which he might have found indicated 
in the authorities which he referred to. The preciseness of 
the number, the mode in which it was divided among the 
kings, the symbolical numbers of which it is a multiple,—- 
would all point to the mystical calculations of Etruscan 
hierologists. But when we consider that, in all countries 
where systems of chronology are fabricated on astronomical 
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data, and with a peculiar religious significance, the construc: 
tion of the Fasti is usually long subsequent to the early facts 
which are recorded, we shall not be disposed to attach any 
very high degree of confidence to suppositions resting on 
such a basis. And the slight respect which subsequent Ro- 
man authors entertained for the conclusion of Fabius on this 
point, the slight pretensions of his work to accuracy and 
learned research, the looseness and negligence with which 
the older chronicles of Rome were compiled, will not tend 
to strengthen our faith in the statement of Fabius. Nor will 
we be disposed to rely unhesitatingly on any of the calcula- 
tions with respect to the Foundation of Rome, when we re- 
gard the sole sources whence their data were drawn,—the 
mystical and hierological significance of certain definite 
numbers—-the astronomical hypotheses of Etruscan priests— 
the vague legends of a most uncertain origin and tradition, 
and the acknowledged mummeries of astrological science. 
There is more reason for believing in all the “dynasties of 
the Egyptians,—the tables of the “Hindoos, with their suc- 
cessive Avatars,—the fond imaginations of the Chinese,— 
and the whole chronology of the Mexicans, than in the de- 
ductions of Fabius, Cato and Varro on the Foundation of 
Rome. The discrepancies between various authors have 
been fully and lucidly exhibited by Niebuhr, and he has 
laboured with his wonted industry and learning to explain, 
to reconcile, or to contradict them, but we cannot assent to 
the inferences to which he would apparently lead us, though 
we must admire the ingenuity which has been expended in 
a task so fruitless as to the main point, but so full of fruit 
as to all the collateral subjects which are touched upon and 
elucidated. 

It is scarcely necessary to animadvert any further upon 
the utter futility of any such process of investigation as that 
by which the date of the Foundation has been guessed at, 
rather than determined: but it may be observed, that the 
calculation being made backwards from the days of Cato, 
depends for its accuracy entirely upon the certainty of all the 
intermediate periods ; and that even in the one period, which 
is best established,—the succession of the Consuls,—all is 
darkness, vagueness, and confusion. And this must have 
ofien been felt and noticed, by any one who has examined 
the subject,—who recoliects the numerous lacun@ in the 
Consular Tables,—who considers the frequent interpolation 
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of false names, and the equally frequent recurrence, contrary 
to all reason, of the same ones,—who has experienced the 
difficulties, or been misled by the incongruities which are 
continually presented to him,—or has attempted to collate 
the Fasti Consulares of Glareanus or Sigonius with those 
of their successors. 

The weakness and insufficiency of the data, on which the 
assumed date rests, are amply exhibited by this account of 
the process of its adoption; but the ordinary belief is still 
more effectually undermined by the facts, which a close 
scrutiny of the early history of Italy has elicited. It is pos- 
sible, perhaps probable, that, about the middle of the eighth 
century before the Christian era, Rome may have given the 
first indications of her strength, and commenced that mighty 
career of bloodshed, rapine, and systematic aggression, which, 
in the lapse of time, acquired for her the dominion of the 
world, and extended her empire from the Rhine and the 
Danube to the sands of Arabia and the deserts of Africa. 
But the city was standing,—the Seven Hills, one or more of 
them, were colonized long antecedent to this period. Pliny 
and Aurelius Victor both affirm, that Saturnia had been 
previously built on the site of Rome. In the same place, 
Pallantium was said to have been established by Evander ; 
and Adeius(?) asserts that, long before the advent of Evan- 
der, Valentia had existed on this spot. Clinious, with the 
inventive mendacity of a Greek, derives the name of Rome, 
and perhaps the city itself, from a daughter of Telemachus 
married to AZneas: while Antiochus of Syracuse carries 
back the existence of both to a mystical antiquity, where the 
eye of investigation loses itself in the double night of igno- 
rance and time, and refers them to the earliest history of the 
Italian Peninsula.* An Etruscan and Pelasgian origin are 


* Dr. Boyd. App. A. Adams’ Rom. Antiq. Ed. 1839. Servius ad Virg. 
£2. i., v. 277, and Niebuhr, Hist. Rom.i., pp. 115—20. Dr. Boyd’s Essay 
is a feeble and deficient performance. The passage of Servius is corrupt 
and mutilated, but it is replete with very curious information. ‘De origine 
et conditore urbis diversa a diversis traduntur. Clinias refert Telemachi 
filiam, Romen nomine, nex nuptam fuisse, ex cujus vocabulo Romam 
appellatam dicit Latinum, ex Ulixe et Circe editum, de nomine sororis sux 
mortue, Romen civitatem appellasse. Adeius (? vide Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 
n. 595) adserit Romam ante adventum Evandri diu Valentiam vocitatam. 
Sed post Greco nomine Romen vocitatam. Alii a filia Evandri ita dictam. 
Alii a fatidica que predixisset Evandro his eum locis oportere considere. 
Heraclides ait Romen nobilem captivam Trojanam huc appulisse, et teedio 
maris suasisse sedem, ex cujus nomine urbem vocatam. Eratosthenes, 
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variously assigned to the city by other writers; but a thou- 
sand scattered and incidental notices which have been pre- 
served from the older authors, in the writings of their suc- 
cessors, attest that the antiquity of Rome ascends much 
higher than the supposed era of its Foundation. Thus, we 
have no need to recur to the cabala of astrological science, 

either for the determination or the confutation of the date to 
be assigned or actually assigned to the building of Rome; 
but we may safely assume that a town or towns did exist 
on one or more of the Seven Hills, long anterior to the sup- 
posed era of the Foundation, under the name or names of 
Saturnia, Pallantium, Septimontium, Valentia, Augerona, 
Flora, Remuria, Roma, Amor, etc. It is well known that 
Rome had a sacred and concealed name, hidden from the 
profane with the same scrupulous jealousy as the Palladium 
or Ancile, which it was forbidden, under the pains of impie= 
ty, to divulge. This, many scholars have laboured to dis- 
cover, and different critics have hazarded various conjectures 
on the subject. We have thrown into our enumeration the 
several conjectural appellations, for the greater security of 
our assertion. 

This multiplicity of names, together with the legends re- 
spectively appertaining to them, indicate not merely that 
prior existence which is thus established by the concurrent 
testimony derived from the vague traditions of the earlier 
ages, but also the assemblage in one spot of many diverse 
tribes. Several of the legends which are given, and the 
names which have been handed down, resolve themselves 
into each other: many of them link together distinct tradi- 
tions into anew mythical table,—but the plain inference, to 
be drawn from the aggregate of this testimony, assures us of 
the gradual amalgamation of different races within the limits 
of Rome, thus still more strongly repelling the presumption 
of any truth in the usual fable of the Foundation. The 
Siculi, the Osci, the Latini, the Sabini, the Pelasgi, the Tyrr- 
heni, the Etrusci, etc..—whether some of these were identi- 
cal, or all different,—entered into the composition of the 
Roman people, and must have existed on the Seven Hills 
before the age of Romulus, if we do not reject as utterly 
fabulous the whole body of Roman story before the reign of 
Ascanii Ane filii Romulum parentern urbis refert. Nevius et Ennias, 
/Enea ex filia nepotem Romulum conditorem urbis tradunt. Sybilla ita dicit, 
*Pwwours “Pawo woudes” 
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Servius, or the coming of the elder Tarquin and Vibenna. 
The only mode in which the amalgamation of these races 
could have taken place, in the then condition of manners 
and society, must have been by successive conquests, or the 
necessity of conjoint resistance to the hostility of neighbour- 
ing tribes. The latter of these suppositions is by no means 
probable, for the union would have been temporary and 
transient, and as soon as the apprehended danger had been 
repelled, they would have manifested their love of individual 
independence by dissensions and constant struggles, which 
would have resulted in the gradual subjection of the weaker 
tribes by the most powerful. Thus, in the end, both hypo- 
theses would be merged in the theory of gradual conquest. 
This pre-supposes a settlement on the Roman hills long an- 
terior to Romulus, for those accretions and fusions which 
take place gradually in all stages of civilization, require a 
much longer time among races only half civilized. Thus, 
we are brought by this, as by every other consideration, to 
regard the actual settlement of Rome as much earlier than 
the date usua!ly attributed to its origin. If we adopt the 
reasonable theory of Niebuhr, that on each of the Seven 
Hills, or at Jeast on three of them, colonies, at first hostile to 
each other, were settled at a very remote period, and that 
Rome slowly acquired a limited ascendancy over the other 
two, we are enabled to account satisfactorily for the peculiar 
phenomena exhibited in the early history of Rome, and may 
readily admit, that at the time of the supposed foundation it 
first appeared as a united state, and that the alleged date 
marks the real commencement of its greatness. If we refuse 
this reasonable hypothesis, then we must declare the fable of 
the Foundation to be a mere chimera which haunted the 
dreams of Cato and of Varro, and has been rashly received 
at their hands by the credulity of subsequent generations. 
But if Rome existed before the time when her connected, 
though long fabulous, history commenced,—if the poetic 
legend of Romulus and Remus, of the Vestal and the Wolf, 
cannot be received as a sufficient authority for assigning the 
era of her commencement, if the story of her colonization 
from Alba must consequently be rejected either wholly or in 
part,—and the exclusive Latin origin of the city be re- 
nounced,—if we must believe her to be the product of many 
tribes progressively consolidated into one body politic, what 
peoples were united within her borders? and what effect 
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had they respectively in determining the nature of her insti- 
tutions? The inquiry isa peculiarly difficult one ; and so 
glimmering is the feeble light thrown over these dark periods 
of history, that the result of the most diligent investigation 
must be necessarily imperfect, and in a great measure unsa- 
tisfactory. The examination of the Roman language, polity, 
religion, etc., discloses to us the fact that the Oscans, Sabines, 
Pelasgians, Latins and Etruscans met in Rome, and became 
thoroughly intermingled with each other. ‘These were the 
most important races, but there were many more besides, 
whom it will be necessary to notice cursorily as we pass. 

In entering upon the thorny path of inquiry now present- 
ed to us, we have neither hope nor confidence of our ability 
to wind our way successfully through the inextricable laby- 
rinths of a forest, so matted up as this is with briars and 
brambles, and the other weeds of that luxuriant growth,, 
which has sprung up in the dense shade, and been fostered. 
by the early and long-continued neglect to explore or to cul- 
tivate. Impenetrable mists hang over the whole domain ; 
here and there a gleam of light comes streaming through the 
darkness, but it falls at different angles and in diverse direc- 
tions, forming strange cross-lights amidst the shadows, which 
dazzle rather than inform, and weaving with the occasional 
brillianey a strange mosaic upon the masses of heavy shade, 
which almost defies the utmost ingenuity to interpret. This 
is eminently the case with the majority of those early nations 
of whom we can glean but few and conflicting accounts,— 
more may be discovered with respect to those who seem to 
have exercised the most marked influence upon the character, 
the institutions, the fortunes, and the destinies of the Roman 
people,—and it is for the sake of these that we venture upon 
the hazardous experiment of even a hasty examination. 

In the same spirit in which Sir Matthew Hale boasts that 
the Common Law of England has its sources hidden as those 
of the Nile, Niebuhr remarks that “it well became the eternal 
city that its roots should be lost in infinity,” * and it would 
appear as if every attempt to lift the sacred veil of cloud 
which hangs over the races which poured the juices of life 
into her veins, was to prove fruitless, that her dignity and 
greatness might not be violated by being deprived of the 
honour of an origin unknown from the very remoteness of 


* Niebuhr. Hist. Rome, vol. i, p. 135 
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time to which it must be referred. If the endeavour be a 
bold and sacrilegious one, on those who have preceded us 
in the almost hopeless task must rest the blame. We shall 
only plant our uncertain footsteps on the difficult path which 
they have already imperfectly explored, and be guided, so 
far as we may, by the dim and dusky lamps which they have 
hung out for tbe guidance of the traveller. 

Of the various races who peopled Italy in remote times, 
the Aborigines, the Siceli, the Ausones, and the Pelasgi, 
have been differently esteemed to be the primitive settlers. 
Who the Aborigines were, we cannot know with certainty. 
It is evidently a name given subsequently to their possession 
of the land, by the tribes that drove them out. It was applied 
to a particular race by Callias, about 470 years before Christ. 
It may have been employed at a period long antecedent to 
this: for, though its significance and application may be 
analogous to the appellation of Autochthones, which the 
Athenians boastfully claimed for themselves, as Niebuhr ex- 
plains it,* its use can never have originated among them- 
selves as a national name, for the vanity on which this could 
be predicated does not belong to a primitive tribe, but to a 
nation already proud of its ancestry, and jealous of the ho- 
nours of other races. And this is confirmed by the inference 
which we may draw, from the mode in which the Athenian 
custom is mentioned by Thucvydides,t for it did not prevail 
in Attica until the citizens had attained to peaceful and ci- 
vilized habits of life, and laid aside those barbarous practices 
which had been incident to themselves, in common with all 
nations, while they remain rude and uncultivated. 

Cluverius, following Dionysius of Halicarnassus, has con- 
ceived the Aborigines to have been identical with the Pelasgi, 
which, however, is an untenable hypothesis, The name 
would indicate that they were the earliest settlers in Italy, 
and yet certain legends represent them as having been driven 
from their settlements by the Sicani or Siculi.t Niebuhr 
considers the Siculi as the same with the Pelasgi, and Virgil 
apparently confounds them with the Sicani. The latter are 
sometimes said to have been the earliest inhabitants of the 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome—vol. i., p.60. 

+ Thueyd. lib., i., c. vi. 

t “Veteresque Sicani,” Virg. ZEn. vii.,795. Bene veteres: nam ubi nunc 
me est, ibi fuerunt Sicani: quos postea pepulerunt Aborigines. Servius 
ad loe. 


19 VOL. vir.—no. 14. 
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eountry, and to have been driven out by the Aborigines : 
sometimes they are asserted to have been preceded by the 
Pelasgi. Indeed, both of these opinions are stated by Ser- 
vius in different and conflicting parts of his useful, but te- 
dious and unsafe commentary.* The Fauni are also termed 
by him indigenous,t—hence they must have been considered 
in some accounts as the primitive people. Every thing is, 
accordingly, in the utmost confusion: and we have thus 
five races, the Aborigines, the Sicani, the Siculi, the Pelasgi 
and the Fauni, confounded and mixed up together, and all 
claiming the honours of the first occupation of the Italian 
soil. We know some of the towns of the Aborigines,—the 
name of their capital, Lista,—their earliest settlements,—the 
course of their migrations,—their principal deities, and four 
of their kings, Saturn, Picus, Faunus and Latinus. The 
migrations of the Sicani and the Siculi remain also on te- 
eord, but they are given with such varying circumstances, 
that further confusion is produced, and we need not array 
the various passages relating to them with the prospeet of 
only eliciting a very Jame conclusion. 

It is possible, however, to introduce some little order into 
the vague wilderness of discrepance and error, in which the 
ancients leave us with respect to these tribes. The name of 
Faunus unites and identifies the Fauni and the Aborigines, 
who are connected with the Latini by that of Latinus. It is 
stated by Servius,t that the Aborigines and Sicani were 
amalgamated together in Latium, and formed the Latini. 
Servius appears to have blundered in giving the name of 
Sicani to the Siculi of Latium. These Siculi were probably 
the Pelasgians of Latium, and hence the tradition which re- 
presents the Pelasgians and the Sicani as both being the 
earliest settlers, is not necessarily contradictory, though it 
may be unfounded. There was an old tradition that the 
Aborigines were driven out from their pristine abodes, by 
certain wandering hordes who straggled down from Illyria 
along the eastern coasts of the Peninsula, and that when 
they occupied new regions they re appeared under the names 


* In the passage cited in the preceding note, and in the Comm. ad Virg 
En. viii., 600, on the words “‘veteres sacrasse Pelasgos.” Hi primum Italia 
tenuisse pertubentur. 

+ Fauni indigenz. Servius ad Virg. En. viii., 328. 

: Ausones et Sicaniconvenz. Sery. ad Virg. En. viii., 328. It will be 
seen that the Ausones were Aborigines. Virgil is accused of having con 
founded the Sicani with the Siculi,—vii. 795, viii. 342. 
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ef Sabini, Casci, or Latini Prisci.* But Casci is merely 
another form of Osci, and thus we introduce a new element 
into our inquiry, apparently only with the prospect of in- 
creasing the confusion already sufficiently great, but in real- 
ity to furnish the thread which may guide us through the 
maze in which we are involved. The Osci, of which word 
the radical form is Opici, were therefore the same with the 
Aborigines, the Fauni, the Sabini, the Casci, the Latini 
Prisci, and, according to Niebuhr, with the Sacrani, the La- 
vici, the Pelasgi, hence with the Siculi of Latium; but we 
cannot agree with him in identifying the Osci and Pelasgi, 
though this would still further reconcile the legends respect- 
ing the original settlement of the country. To this list add 
the Sabini, Apuli, Messapii, Campani, according to Micali ; 
and the Volsci, Falisci, Sabelli, and Samnites, according to 
Michelet. With the most of these additions, the opinions of 
Niebuhr agree. The Ausones and Aurunci are, by the ad- 
mission of al] parties, only other forms of the name Osci. 

Our reason for venturing to differ from Niebuhr, in re- 
garding the Osci and the Pelasgi as from the same stock, is 
easily given. In his own words, there is “an evident affinity 
between the ungreek element of the Latin language and the 
Oscan ;”f and, in anotner place, he notices the discrepance 
between the Osean and the Greek. The Oscan is undoubt- 
edly the parent of the Latin, and its Greek element is still 
more indubitably to be deduced from the Pelasgian. ‘This 
alone would lead us to dissent from the opinion of Niebuhr. 
We may admit, on the authority of Michelet, that the Os- 
can, Sabine and Latin languages were cognate.t but they 
were so from the large admixture of the Oscan in all of 
them, though the Pelasgian entered into the composition of 
the Latin. 

We may now conclude that the Aborigines were the ear- 
liest inhabitants of Italy, and that they and the Osci were 
one people. Osci appears to be purely a national name,—it 
is one which the people bearing it might have given to them- 
selves, and in its uncontracted form points to its own deriva- 
tion— Opiei — ops,) whence also are derived opes, and opus. 


* Anthon, Class. Dict. Tit. Osci. Niebuhr, Hist. Rom., vol.i., pp. 59-60. 
t Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 61, and compare p. 55. 
Michelet, Hist. Rep. Rom., Introd. ec. iv. 
$ Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rom., Introd. c. iv., ef. Buttmann’s Lexilogus., 
vom. 1, p. 68, n. 1, 2d ed 
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Michelet conjectures that the race may have been composed 
of two principal tribes,—the inhabitants of the mountains, 
Sabelli, and the lowlanders, Osci.* These would rather 
represent differences produced by habits of life, and geogra- 
phical situation, than indicate radical dissimilarities or a 
distinct origin. 

“It is a frequent source of the most perplexing confusion, 
with regard to the ages of legendary history,” says Niebuhr, 
“that many nations in early times consisted of several tribes, 
which are sometimes spoken of under their own name, some- 
times under the common one”t of the whole race. Hence, 
it is useless to attempt to distinguish too nicely between the 
several subdivisions into which a people of common descent 
became severed. The history of our own continent may 
teach us a lesson, which may be profitably remembered, 
while we are engaged in the examination of the Ante-Roman 
Races. The whole country was at one time ranged over by 
distinct bands of Indians,—they have a thousand and one 
different names, according to the time or the place of their 
appearance. ‘The Yemassees of South-Carolina vanished 
after their signal defeat by Gov. Craven, and are supposed to 
have re-appeared in Florida as the Seminoles. In the same 
way, those who were once Muscoghees are now Creeks. 
Often, they have united with other tribes: the names of the 
Tuscaroras and the Lenni-Lennapi are heard no longer,— 
the remains of those nations are swallowed up in the Six 
Nations of Canada. The Senecas are mixed with the Shaw- 
nees, the Peorias with the Kaskaskias, the Sacs with the 
Foxes, the Ottowas with Pottawatomies. Many tribes have 
disappeared entirely,—the Miamis, from the ravages of the 
small-pox, but recently ; the Catawbas of this State are ra- 
pidly fading away ; the last of the Mohicans; De Tocque- 
ville met the last of the Lroquois in the course of his travels, 
and we have ourselves seen and known the last family of 
the pure blood of the Hurons. But all of these tribes are 
equally Indians, and we may readily conceive what inextri- 
cable confusion would ensue, if we were to attribute to the 
Indians generally, what was true of a particular collection 
of wigwams, or to one tribe what was true of another, or to 
the same one at all periods, what existed only at a particular 
time and in a particular settlement. And this obscurity 


* Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rom., Introd. c. iv. 
t Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. i., p. 53. 
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would be infinitely increased, if we distinguished the Indian 
people from the separate tribes that entered into their compo- 
sition. Yet this was universally the process by which the 
Greek and Roman antiquarians conducted their investiga- 
tions into the primitive history of Italy ; and we need not 
therefore be surprised at the maze of error in which they 
have involved themselves, to the singular discomfiture of any 
completely successful research by modern students. 

We might have illustrated the obscurity of these ancient 
accounts by a reference to the history of England, from Ju- 
lius Caesar to the Conquest. The multiplicity of petty na- 
tions, all more nearly or remotely connected with each 
other,—their frequent amalgamations and disunions,—their 
subjection by foreign races, or admixture by them, would 
have furnished us with an instance of parallel difficulty, but 
at the same time have partially cleared up the subject, by 
explaining its cause. We have preferred to cite the case of 
the Indians, because it is immediately before our eyes, both 
as to time and place, and because we have available informa- 
tion respecting them. 

If the numerous tribes of the Oscans were the race which 
first peopled Italy, they need not necessarily have been de- 
scended from the same apparent stock. The dissimilarities 
of the Indian languages have led to the presumption, that 
the multitude of Indian tribes must be referred to three foun- 
tain heads, but the discrepances between them are nowhere 
so great as to excite a doubt of their real aflinity, or of the 
propriety of their general classification as one people. In the 
same way, it is sufficient for our purpose, if we conceive the 
Oscans to be all cognate, without attributing their origin in 
Italy to a single definite head. 

We must not, however, overlook the fact, that at very early 
periods they became fused among themselves, and also amal- 
gamated with foreign races, so that it would be hazardous to 
assert the pure Oscan blood of any tribe, during those ages 
to which our feeble traditions extend. This, however, is not 
necessary to enable us to arrive at those general conclusions, 
with respect to their manners and customs, and to their in- 
fluence upon Roman institutions, which is all the knowledge 
that we can reasonably expect, at this late day, to attain 
unto. 

It may then be assumed, as well from the name, as from 
the other information possessed by us, that the Osci of Italy 
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were a rude, primitive people, of simple habits and unculti- 
vated manners. Their employments varied according to 
the requirements and the capabilities of the regions in which 
they found their lots respectively cast. In the plains, they 
would be engaged principally in the cultivation of the soil 
and the other occupations of lowland husbandry : in the 
mountains they would tend sheep, and eke out their hardy 
subsistence by the labours or the pleasures of the chase. In 
these conjectures, we are not guided by the delusive play of 
the fancy, or we should be liable to the same objection to 
which Mrs. Hamilton Gray continually exposes herse!f. The 
remnants of the Oscan tongue furnish us with the clue to 
our inferences. Niebuhr has remarked, that all the Latin 
words applied to the chase are derived from the Oscan, 
And on the strength of a like fact, we conclude that the 
Oscans were a hardy, brave, and warlike people. They 
were represented by the Greeks, with whom they came in 
contact as enemies on the borders of Magna Grecia, as 
savage and barbarous. ‘The Opican, or Oscan name, was 
applied in after times as an epithet of indignity to the Ro- 
mans, and was subsequently regarded at Rome itself as sy- 
nonymous with “barbarian.”* Their territories, or rather 
their migrations, extended from the southern shore of the 
Tiber to the boundaries of Magna Grecia. Within these 
limits they built towns, and divided themselves into distinct 
governments. If the population of any district became too 
dense, or famine visited their dwellings, or the pestilence in- 
dicated the wrath of heaven, they strove to propitiate their 
deities by vowing to their service whatever the next spring 
might produce,—this was called the vow of the ver sacrum. 
The children that might be born were dedicated to heaven, 
as well as all other births; but they were retained at home 
until the age of maturity, and then sent abroad, under suit- 
able leaders, to colonize new settlements for themselves. 
These youths were called Sacrani.t The name bévame in 
time mistaken for that of a people, and the Sacrane acies} 


* Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rom. Introd. c. iv. Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. i., 
54 


+ On the ver sacrum and the Sacrani, see Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rom. In- 
trod. c.iv. Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, pp. 59,65. Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
Hist. Etruria, vol. i., pp. 53, 367. 

t Sacrane acies, Virg. Ain. vii., 796. After a foolish derivation from the 
Corybantes, Servius (ad loc) adds, “Alii sacranas acies Ardearum volunt, 
qui aliquendo, cum pestilentia laborarent, ver sacrum voverunt, unde Sa- 
crani dicti sunt. 
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are enumerated by Virgil in his long array of troops that 
resisted ASneas and his Trojan followers. This mode of 
irregular colonization tended to disseminate the Oscan race, 
but it may be naturally supposed that the warlike strangers 
would freely amalgamate with whatever tribes they might 
settle among. Thus new names would be formed, old habits 
modified or abandoned, national characteristics changed, 
language altered, and a host of difficulties presented to those 
adventurous antiquarians who might endeavour, in long sub- 
sequent ages, to trace back their lineage. 

This mode of colonization was by no means peculiar to 
the Oscan people. The religious formalities of the ver sa- 
crum might possibly be neglected elsewhere, but a similar 
custom of sending out a prescribed portion of their youth, 
may be, noticed amongst most people in the early stages of 
their civilization. The stor y of the “Laconian Phalanthus,” 
and the hundred legends connected with the origin of the 
Greek colonies, would indicate its observance in Greece. A 
remarkable passage in Livy would point to its remote exist- 
ence at Rome.* In its religious aspect, it had a partial coun- 
terpart among the Jews. The irruptions of the Northern 
hordes into the Southern climes, are thus to be explained,— 
so are the frequent expeditions of the Vikingr or Sea-Kings 
of the Northmen. The custom prevailed among all the 
Scandinavian races,—and, in Jutland, it was perpetuated and 
legalized by a special statute. So far from being startled at 
it asa strange observance, we should rather concur with 
Michelet, that “it is to be found among all barbarous na- 
tions.” 

This practice, however, appears to have been most sys+ 
tematically adhered to by the Sabellians. These were 
among the Oscan tribes, for the hypothesis of Zenodotus, 
that they were the offspring of the Umbri, cannot be sus- 
tained, unless in following Mrs. Hamilton Gray$ in the 
adoption of this theory, we follow her also in conceiving 
the Umbri to be the same with the Ausones or Osci.|| If, 


* Liv. lib. 22, c. x., §§ 1—7. It is referred to by both Niebuhr and Mi- 
chelet. + Exod. c. 13, vv. 1—16. 

+ Michelet, Origines du Droit Frangais, liv. 1, c.1. The Irish, previous 
to St. Patrick’s visit, used to devote their younger children to Saman. Ibid. 
The same practice prevailed among the Pheenicians and Carthaginians 
in all instances it might have been originally a sacrifice, afterwards com- 


muted into exile. 
§ History of Etruria, vol. 1, c. 16, p. 367. | Ejusd. vol. 1, c. 4, p. 78. 
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moreover, we can have faith in the opinion confidently ex- 
pressed by Cornelius Bocchus,* and which has been followed 
by some moderns, that the Umbri were of Celtic blood, we 
may simplify our investigations by regarding the Sabines, 
the Umbri, the Ausones, and the other cognate Oscan tribes, 
as Celts, And yet the information which we might thus 
acquire, would be of so general a character, that we would 
learn no more from thus assigning their origin, than if we 
were to term them all children of Japhet, or sons of Adam, 
We must be content to recognize that near affinity be- 
tween the Oscans and Sabellians, which is proved by tden- 
tity of language and other strong testimony. The Umbri 
we must leave entirely out of the i inquiry for the present, 
The Sabellian colonists were termed Mamertini as well as 
Sacrani, this name being given to them because they were 
especially devoted to the great Sabine deity Mamers, Mavors 
or Mars. Hence, when Romulus and Remus are represented 
as children of Mars by a Vestal, when Mars is termed “Ro- 
mane gentis origo,” or “generis auctor,”—the real signifi- 
cance of the expressions may have reference solely to the 
settlement of a band of Mamertini or Sabellian Sacrani on 
the Roman Hills. These colonists descended from Amiter- 
num and the heights of the Abruzzi, into the more tempting 
plains already possessed by their Oscan kindred of the low- 
lands. They went forth conquering and to conquer,—they 
swept every thing before them, and established themselves 
wherever chance or inclination led them. Sometimes they 
trusted to the guidance of their sacred animals, “One colo- 
ny was led by | a woodpecker, the bird of Mamers, into Pice- 
num, then peopled by Pelasgians or Liburnians; another by 
an ox, into the land of the Opicans,—this became the great 
Samnite people; the Hirpinians were guided by a wolf.”t 
As the numbers of these colonies increased, they sent out 
new expeditions in their turn, and thus possessed themselves 
of nearly the whole of the southern part of Italy, without 
the limits of the country already occupied by ihe Greek 
towns when their gradual progress had carried them so far. 
it must be understood, however, that many, nay, the most, 


* Anthon, Class. Dict., Tit. ‘Umbri.’ Serv. ad Virg. AEn. xii. 753,— 
where he mentions a fabulous origin assigned to them by Marcus Anto- 


ninus. 
+ Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 65. cf. Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rome, 
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of their acquisitions, were made long after the fabulous 
times of Romulus and Tatius. It was not until A. U.C. 
314, that they obtained possession of Capua,* and they were 
not firmly established there until A. U. C. 328.¢ But several 
of their conquests were subsequent to these times. 

The simple habits and rude tastes of the Sabellians, 
strengthened and probably formed by their primitive abode 
among the mountain fastnesses of the Abruzzi,—the warlike 
disposition and hardy temperament thereby engendered, 
and perpetuated by their custom of leaving their towns, 
whether on the plain or on the hill-top, wholly withaut forti- 
fications,—the necessity, which had long grown into a cus- 
tom, of sending out their youth to discover a country for 
themselves, or wrest it from their possessors,—the love of 
military adventure, which was indicated by their worship of 
Mamers,—all contributed to the formation of an aggressive 
and conquering people. Hence, when we see them rapidly 
spread over the central and southern portions of Italy, it ts 
the result we might naturally have expected from the con- 
ditions of their previous existence. The only surprise is, 
that a people having such glorious destinies within their own 
grasp, as the Sabellian nations, and particularly the Sam- 
nites,undoubtedly had, should not have preceded the Romans 
in acquiring the mastery of the world, and crushed the 
nascent Rome before its sinews and muscles had yet har- 
dened into maturity, instead of leaving the honour of univer- 
sal dominion to a people who succeeded them, and reserving 
to themselves the melancholy renown of being their last and 
most dangerous opponents among the nations of the Penin- 
sula. T he vigor, the energy, the. valor, the greatness of the 
Samnites, was displayed signally in their contest with the 
Romans, durlng the Samnite wars, and memorably exhibited 
at the Caudine Forks. But this was the last great Italian 
struggle for independence,—their negligence had disregard- 
ed the rise and progress of the adverse power,--they de- 
clined, while the Romans rose into rivalry,—and at length 
they yielded the palm of victory to a city, which aforetime 
they might often have strangle cd. But this was the sure re- 
sult of that innate Jove of individual inde pendence, which 
might perhaps be traced to the mode in which each of their 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 66. 
+ Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p.67. Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rom. Introd 
e.4, and Anthon’s Class. Dict. Tit. ‘Capua.’ 
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tribes had originated, and which led them to isolate them- 
selves from their kindred states, forget their brotherhood, 
and wage frequent wars upon each other. This peculiarity 
is, however, so forcibly and appropriately exhibited by Nie- 
buhr, that we prefer employing his language to substituting 
our own for it: 


“The Sabellians,” says he, “would have made themselves masters 
of all Italy, had they been united in one state, or even firmly knit in 
a confederacy, so as to appropriate their conquests permanently, 
holding them in dependence, and securing them by colonies. But 
they differed from the Romans, in valuing the enjoying the highesi 
possible degree of freedom above all things: more than greatness and 
power, more than the lasting preservation of the state. Hence the 
tribes they planted were not bound to the mother country, but imme- 
diately became alien, and often hostile, to the state they had issued 
from: whereas Rome, whose colonies were of small numbers, was 
secure of their fidelity ; while by their means, and by imparting sub- 
ordinate civil rights to her conquered enemies, she converted a body, 
far superior to her colonists in numbers, into loyal subjects.” * * 
“The Samnites and the Marsian confederacy, the Samnites and the 
Lucanians, were hostile to each other: the ancient Sabines and the 
Picentines took no interest in the affairs of the rest. But the Sam- 
nites, even standing alone, would never have fallen before the Ro- 
mans, if they had enjoyed a similar constitution, and that unity to 
which the nations of antiquity never attained, except by means of a 
predominant capital.” * 


The course of our remarks will sufficiently indicate how 
totally distinct the various early tribes of Italy soon became ; 
the conquests of the Sabellians were principally made at 
the expense of their Oscan brethren,—sometimes they warred 
with their cognate nations,—--sometimes they conquered and 
absorbed them,—and frequently they amalgamated with 
them. In the latter of these modes, arose the Latins, and in 
time the Romans, though these sprung from the admixture 
of multifarious races. 

But, before proceeding to the consideration of other peo- 
ples, it may not be amiss to express the conclusions which 
we may arrive at, from the scanty facts gleaned from a frag- 
mentary tradition, relative to the religion of the Oscan tribes. 
For these we must depend almost entirely upon the industry 
and erudite synthesis of Michelet. Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
who sees little but the Etruscans, or the Rasena by the 
banks of the Euphrates, by the shores of the Nile, and 


* Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. vol. 1, p. 72. ef. Michelet, Hist Rép. Rom. In- 
trod. c. 4. 
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throughout Italy, has, with the usual boldness of a mere 
theorist, discovered little but their rites among the Sabel- 
lians.* The inquiries of Niebuhr are confined to the inves- 
tigation of the geographical limits of these tribes, and the 
chronology of their progress, so that from him we can hope 
for no assistance. He speaks, indeed, of “the strictness of 
their morals, and their cheerful contentedness,” and of the 
long preservation of their ancient virtues. He alludes to the 
practice among them of divination from the flight of birds, 
and to their ability to charm serpents, for which the Mar- 
sians are noted to the present day, and which might be sup- 
posed to have been derived from the East, if it were not to 
be noticed in other countries.t So far Niebuhr goes, but no 
further. We are obliged to have recourse to Michelet. We 
would omit the examination of this topic altogether, were it 
not that it throws much light upon the peculiarities and 
manners of the Roman people. 

While the Hindoos introduced into their mythology the 
monstrous conception of divinities uniting in themselves the 
characteristics, the functions and the attributes of both sexes ; 
and the Greeks, by making their gods and goddesses wholly 
distinct from each other, rendered their Olympus a celestial 
lupanar, the early races of Italy avoided both errors,—the 
unnatural grossness of the former, and that impurity of the 
latter, which excited the indignation of Plato,—by worship- 
ping ‘their deities under a two- fold, but united form. They 
appear usually in pairs: Saturnus- Ops, Djanus-Djana, An- 
nus-Anna, and, perhaps, Mavors-Menerva and Fors-Fortuna. 
In process of time, and particularly after the prevalence of 
an Hellenic influence, one of the two was dropped, or they 
were separated in imitation of the Greek theology, as in the 
instance of the Roman Janus, and Diana, of which the one 
remained peculiarly an Italian god, and the other received 
the attributes of the Hellenic Artemis. This may account 
for the fact, that several of these divinities appear under only 
one name,—the other may have been forgotten as soon as 
the distinction took place. 

The history of religions, shows that none can be properly 
termed indigenous in any particular country,—unless we 
characterize by that term those which have been established 
by express revelation, as the Mosaic and Christian dispensa- 


* Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, c. 16, pp. 369—70 
+ Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 71. 
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tions, or those which are acknowledged heresies and schisms 
from these, as in the remarkable instance of Mahometanism. 
The tendency towards superstition is undoubtedly one of 
the essential characteristics of human nature ; this feeling 
was directed into the due channel of religious belief, by the 
direct influence of God upon Adam, and probably Noah: 
and as we follow back the stream of the various pagan creeds, 
they all obviously converge towards this common origin. 
We may therefore assent to Muller’s theory, that certain of 
these divinities were introduced from Etruria; and with 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray,* refer to the same origin Saturn and 
Janus, without in the slightest degree conceding that the 
civilization of the Oscan tribes was derived from the Etrus- 
cans. There is, however, but small necessity for the sup- 
position, that the general theology of the earliest races must 
be referred to that source,—the deification of the powers of 
nature, and the personification of the seasons and changes of 
the year, being found every where in ancient paganism, and 
being capable of being introduced from a hundred other 
countries besides. 

To return to our more immediate subject. The Sabellians 
cave to their heavenly rulers a name, but neither local habi- 
tation nor form. The same thing was true of the other 
tribes of Oscan descent. As late as A. U.C. 170, no statues 
had been erected to the divinities at Rome. The attributes 
personified in Saturn belong entirely to the Hellenic era, 
when he was supposed to be identical with the Greek 
Cronus. 

The simple minds of those early inhabitants of Italy were 
content to worship them as unseen powers. The chief ado- 
ration was paid to the one or the other of them, according to 
the occupations and habits of each tribe respectively. The 
Sabellians paid especial reverence to Mavors, the god of war, 
though they also worshipped sedulously Sabus, Saucus, 
Songus, or Fidius, who was identified at a later period with 
the Greek Hercules. Saturnus-Ops was the chief deity of 
the agricultural tribes, whom we may call Opicans for the 


* History of Etruria, vol. 1, c. 13, pp. 304, 306. But it may be shown 
from the classics that Janus was Quirinus, and Servius explicitly declares 
Quirinus to have been Mars,—ad. Virg. AEn. vi., 860. Servius terms Sa- 
turn advena,—ad Virg. AEn. xi., 253, but the name is pure Oscan. Mrs 
Gray’s inference is unwarranted by her references to ‘Tertullian and Dio- 
jorus Siculus, who, besides, would have been no authority in these mat- 


ters. 
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sake of distinction. Under these names was honoured the 
vivifying power of the earth, and its receptive and product- 
ive energies,” or, in the language which Michelet has bor- 
rowed from Spinoza, the natura naturans, and the natura 
naturata.t ‘Those to whom nature was thus sanctified, na- 
turally regarded with veneration those changes of the sea- 
sons, Annus-Anna, which obviously determined the measure 
and the quality of the earth’s productions. ‘To what cause 
we should refer the worship of Fortune, is uncertain. We 
would hardly venture to trace her to the Nortia of the Etrus- 
cans, as some have done,—for we think it exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether we can legitimately conuect, in this way, deities 
in whose names there is neither similarity nor analogy. 
From whatever source derived, Fortune was sedulously ho- 
noured by the Oscans, and may be considered pre-eminently 
the deity of Rome, whose whole career was mainly attribut- 
able to that good Fortune, on whom she constantly and 
confidently relied. Rome was the child of Fortune. It is 
worthy of note that Chance, whose influence must seem 
omnipotent to those not enlightened by revelation, was nevet 
fully introduced into the Greek mythology.} 

But the important fact to be noticed, is, that the primitive 
religion of the Oscans was founded, or, at any rate, cherished 
and matured, by the pastoral and agricultural habits.6 And 
when we find all the tendencies arising from an agricultural 
life, fully displayed in the best times of Rome, in literature, 
religion, law, politics and social life, we know to what source 
to refer them,—for the Oscans we hold to be the basis, the 
true bone and sinew, of the Roman people. The three great 
elements of which they were composed, were the Oscans, 
the Pelasgians, the Etruscans. The Pelasgian race appears 
throughout all the faint traditions we have of them, as an 
unwarlike and easily subjected race; and the Etruscans cer- 
tainly were neither, by their habits nor institutions, calcula- 
ted to be the conquering nation of the earth. We may then 
safely refer to the Oscan, and more particularly to the Sa- 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 62. 

+ Michelet, Hist Rép. Rom. Introd. c. 4. 

‘ Hesiod mentions Tuy, but the earliest allusion is in the hymn, ad 
Cer. of the Homeride, if that composition te tgp the poems of Hesiod, 
as we think. The other allusions in the Greek classics, are rather to for- 
tune as an incident of human life, than to Fortune as a goddess. 

§ For the full evidence of their agricultural tastes, habits, and tendencies, 
for we cannot dwell upon them, see Michelet, Hist. Rép. Rom. Int. ¢. 4. 
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bellian leaven in Rome. The federal government and feudal 
aristocracy of the Etrurians, were ill adapted for conquest ; 
but the secret of their early impotence in war may, perhaps, 
be found in the single epithet, “obesus Etruscus.” * 

But, before we enter upon the consideration of the Pelas- 
gian and Etruscan races, we must spare a little space for 
some passing remarks upon the Umbri and Siceli, the Latins, 
the Ligurians, Liburnians and Venetians. With the popu- 
lation of Magna Grecia we have no concern at present; for 
whatever be its antiquity, it did not come in contact with 
Rome until a late period, and any notice of it belongs pecu- 
liarly to Greek history. 

The origin of the Umbrians is hidden in impenetrable ob- 
scurity,—we cau trace no descent for them from any of the 
other races 0 Italy. They are represented as the earliest 
race of Italy, but their primary seat, Reate, is stated to have 
been previously occupied by the Aborigiues.t By some au- 
thors, ancient aud modern, they are supposed to have been 
Gauls ; other modern writers contend that they were Celts. 
“Tt is certain, however, that the Umbrians were a great na- 
tion, before the time of the Etruscans, in the age of the Sice- 
lians, and that they have a right to the name of a most an- 
cient and genuine people of Italy. Their city, Ameria, was 
built, according to Cato, 964 years before the war with Per- 
seus, or 381 before Rome.” But, “for us, the Umbrians are 
only the name of a great forgotten people.”} Their language 
was different from the Etruscan, though the two nations 
became intimately connected,—though not so closely as Mrs. 
Gray supposes, for “their indissoluble alliance with the 
Tuseans, during the whole of their historical existence,” of 
which she speaks, is singularly at variance with their neu- 
trality while Etruria was engaged in her dying struggle with 
Rome. In their earlier age, before subjected into a servile 


* Catull. Carm. 39, v. 11—“pinguis Tyrrhenus,” i.e., Etruscus, Virgil’s 
Georg. ii., 193. 

+ Mrs. Gray accuses Niebuhr of saying that “the Umbrians are the old- 
est people in Italy,” Hist. Etruria, c.4, p. 75. We have not seen the pas- 
sage. She eharges him with inconsistency, beeause they drove out the 
Siceli,—but he says that this took place when they “spread as conquerors.” 
Hist. Rome, vol. 1, pp. 88, 102 

: Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 88. Note 430, is a direct contradiction 
of Mrs. Gray’s accusation, refuted in the preceding note, for in it he says 
that the Umbri were called antiquissima gens Italia, merely in contrast with 
other races, as being of unmixed blood themselves. 

§ Anthon’s Class, Dict. Tit. “Umbria.” See Mrs. Gray, Hist. Etruria, 
vol. 1, pp- 79, 76 
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alliance with the Etruscans, they were a numerous and 
conquering people.* Before this event, they are said to 
have possessed three hundred towns,t of which Silius Itali- 
cus enumerates Silium, Were, Arna, Mevania, Hispallum, 
Narnia, Iguvium, Fulginia, Ameria, Camers, Sassina and 
Tader.} But Silius is an unsafe antiquarian,—the same re- 
liance cannot be placed upon him in this respect as upon 
Virgil,—though he is one of Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s principal 
authorities,—her chief one, indeed, after modern authors. 
“The Umbrian nation consisted,” says Niebuhr, “of several 
races, some of which dwelt in towns, others in rural cantons.” 
We may mention, that Mrs. Hamilton Gray “believes the 
Umbri to have been of the same origin as the Sikeli,”§ but 
on what she founds her belief, is not made apparent,—there 
is neither authority cited nor reason alleged,—it is purely a 
wild conjecture. 

The Sicelians, or Siculians, may be found in almost every 
region and corner of Italy,— the other nations of Italy called 
all their enemies by this name; and, perhaps, this may ac- 
count for its universal prevalence, and no doubt frequently 
for its unjust application. Thus, many races, not of Sice- 
lian blood, may have been spoken of under this name. Nie- 
buhr thinks them to have been Pelasgians. We will not 
express either assent or dissent, for we have not room to set 
forth our reasons, and the race is too unimportant in itself to 
justify such an occupation of our pages at present. They 
were rude and wholly uncultivated, living apparently a wild 
and savage life, and they have left behind them only uncer- 
tain traditions, numerous though they be. We are disposed 
to agree for once with Mrs. Gray, and call the Sicelians 
Oscans, or Aborigines, though this does not alter our posi- 
tion with respect to Niebuhr, for he considers the Pelasgians 
to have been Aborigines too. It is, perhaps, hopeless to 
wind our way through the confusion of these tribes. In our 
despair, we must content ourselves with the conviction, that 
“no man can mount up to the fountain head of those 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 88. Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, 
vol. 1, ¢. 4, p. 76. 

+ Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, ¢. 4, p. 76. 

: Punic, lib. viii., 448—60. 

§ Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, c.4, p. 78. They were totally distinct in character 
and in customs, though there is some analogy between several Umbrian 
and Latin words. 
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streams, by which the tribes of the present race have been 
borne down.” * 

We proceed to the Latins. The legends enumerate three 
kings of the Aborigines, between the time of Saturn and the 
Trojan settlements in Latium. They were in lineal descent, 
and bore the names of Picus, Faunus and Latinus. The 
last either gave his own appellation to the people over whom 
he ruled, or receiv-d it from them. At an early period, 
either the whole of the Latin nation, or a portion of it, was 
known as the Prisci-Latini, or the united tribes of the Prisci 
(Priores or Primi Osci ?) and the Latini. Niebuhr thitiks 
that the Latin name should properly be appropriated to the 
Siculians of Latium, which would be, in his opinion, to ren- 
der them Pelasgians. 'The Prisci, who are also termed Sa- 
crani in the legends, may have been Sabellians from Monte 
Velino and the Lago di Celano, or Sabines, as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Gray calls them after Sir William Gell.t ‘The Latins 
must then be considered to have been a branch of the widely 
extended aboriginal population, formed by the union of two 
principal tribes, the Sabellians and the Siculians,—whether 
the latier were Pelasgians, or totally distinct from them as 
Opicans. There is every evidence of the admixture of both 
Pelasgian and Etruscan elements in the Latin people, and 
perhaps the historical introduction of the latter might be 
traced with some accuracy, but we would be chary of haz- 
arding the opinions indulged by Mrs. Gray, who discovers 
only Etruscan institutions throughout Latium, and imagines 
an Etruscan origin for all its principal towns.t 

The Latins were undoubtedly a great and powerful peo- 
ple,—they appear such even in historic times,—baving been 
astrong federated republic as late as the reign of 'Tarquinius 
Superbus, and probably later. Their first metropolis was 
Lavinium, which is the same as Latinium, and was the 
common capital of the Latin tribes, in the same way that the 
Panionium was of the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. Here 
the delegates of the thirty towns of Latium were wont to 
assemble, for the business of the common weal, in the Tem- 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. J, p. 100. 

+ Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p 59. Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etru- 
ria, vol. 1, c. 16, p. 372. 

t Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, c. 16, pp. 372—82. Lavin- 
ium was Etruscan, because it contained paintings “similar in style to those 
of Cere.” 
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ple of Jupiter Latiatis. The seat of power was afterwards 
transferred to Alba, with the names of ten of whose suffragan 
cities we are acquainted,—Mugilla, Politorium, Preeneste, 
Tibur, Gabri, Nomentum, Bovilla, Crustumerium, Fidene, 
and Rome, the youngest and greatest of them all.* But the 
history of Latium is so fully absorbed into the early history 
of Rome, that it is sufficient for our purpose to have indica- 
ted their origin. 

The Ligurians, Liburnians, and Venetians, were, in al! 
probability. cognate tribes. ‘The Ligurians were brave and 
poor, the Venetians effeminate and rich, and they transmitted 
to their descendants, the modern Venetians, that commercial 
spirit and enterprize for which they were themselves distin- 
guished. “The Ligurians,” says Niebuhr, “are one of those 
nations that the short span of our history embraces only in 
their decline.” They were at one time widely extended, for 
“it seems extremely probable, that this people were dwelling 
of yore from the Pyrenees to the Tiber, with the Cevennes 
and the Helvetian Alps for its northern boundary. Of their 
place in the family of nations we are ignorant. We only 
know that they were neither [berians nor Celts.” The ma- 
jority of ancient writers “speak highly of the industry, the 
indefatigable patience, and the contentedness of the Ligu- 
rians, no less than of their boldness and dexterity.”t 

There are only two more races remaining of sufficient note 
to attract our particular attention,—the Pelasgians and the 
Etruscans,—but they are the most important of all. The 
earliest traditions of Asia Minor, of Greece, and of Italy, and 
the earliest monuments, preserved or spoken of, attest the 
existence, at a very remote period, of a widely diffused race, 
whose power had passed away long before men in those re- 
gions began to take note of passing events for the informa- 
tion of posterity. “It is not as a mere hypothesis,” says 
Niebuhr, “but with a full historical conviction, that I assert, 
there was a time, when the Pelasgians, then perhaps more 
widely spread than any other people in Europe, extended 
from the Po and the Arno almost to the Bosphorus.”{ In 
the Isles of the A.gean and Sicilian Seas, in Crete and in 
Cyprus, they may likewise be traced, but when we attempt 
to inquire, who they were, whence they came, what were 

* Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, vol, 1, c. 16, p. 377. 


t Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, pp. 96, 97. 
: Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 48. 
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their institutions, and what progress they had made in the 
arts of civilization, history is silent, tradition is confused, 
and their mighty edifices of stone aredumb. A deep mys- 
tery shrouds their fate, and with a melancholy feeling we 
contemplate their fortunes. There are a few other instances 
on record of nations having vanished from the earth,—the 
Celts, the Mexicans of the earlier dynasty, and the Peruvians. 
All conjecture is feeble and unsatisfactory, which attempts 
to account for or exhibit their history and origin, but they 
are not so intimately connected with the brighter portions of 
the human career, as to render the obscurity in which they 
are involved a subject of the deepest and most painful regret. 
But such is the feeling with which we always regard the 
scanty and vague traditions relative to the Pelasgians. We 
have at least some authentic accounts, and a portion of the 
history of those Indians of our own time and our own con- 
tinent, who are now withering away before our eyes like a 
shrivelled leaf, which, as it loses its sap and its substance, is 
dissolved into the bosom of the all-receiving earth. But the 
legends of the Pelasgians are obscure, uncertain and contra- 
dictory: they baffle and mislead the curiosity which they 
excite. The very name arrests us in the first steps of in- 
quiry. Was ita national name? ora generic one? or merely 
a loose attribute derived from some habit or peculiarity ? 
Niebuhr thinks it was the first ;* Thirlwall denies it,t and 
affirms the last, but conceives it to have been a general ap- 
pellation bestowed upon many kindred races, who had their 
peculiar and appropriate names besides. Mrs. Gray; thinks 
that it agrees in significance and application with the Egyp- 
tian Hyksos, and that it is itself of Syro-Egyptian derivation ; 
and a hundred other fanciful hypotheses have been started. 
Their origin is uncertain as their name. Michelet, Muller 
and others conceive them to have been Phanicians or Phil- 
istines, who wandered over Asia Minor and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and finally descended upon the rich val- 
leys of Greece, and the pleasant regions of Italy. Niebuhr 
wisely refrains from speculation, on a point where no suc- 
cessful conclusions can be anticipated. Mrs. Gray boldly 
assumes them to have been Phoenicians and Egyptians in 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. 1, p. 37. 
+ Thirlwall’s Hist. Greece, c. iii. 
t Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, c. 5, p. 98. 
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Greece, and Greeks in Italy,*—and introduces them into 
both countries by sea. We leave the Gordian Knot as we 
find it; it cannot be untied; if severed it must be cut, but 
Mrs. Gray’s name is not Alexander. 

It is not less difficult to determine whether the Pelasgians 
were originally one united nation, or were composed of dis- 
tinct tribes. Some circumstances would lead us to affirm 
the latter, more perhaps would induce us to refer their dis- 
semination by regularly appointed colonies. It may be that 
the truth lies between these opinions, and that several cog- 
nate and closely related tribes entered the countries occupied 
by the Pelasgians, by different ways,—that those which were 
the most prosperous and civilized sent out colonies, some- 
times into the territories of their brethren, and that thus the 
distinction of the tribes was obscured, and the various legends 
intermingled. We are disposed to consider, with Bishop 
Thirlwall,t the Hellens to have been Pelasgians, notwith- 
standing the strongly expressed opinion of Niebuhr to the 
contrary. And it may be, that the Pelasgians of Italy em- 
braced the Sicelians and Oscans, as well as the (£notrians, 
though we are very far from being satisfied of the identity of 
the Oscan and Pelasgian race ourselves. But much of the 
confusion which this theory apparently introduces, may, in- 
deed, be sufficiently accounted for, by remembering that half 
civilized races easily divide themselves into tribes, which 
make war upon each other, expel each other from their seats, 
subdivide themselves, and again become differently amal- 
gamated together, in such a manner as to defy any critica! 
acumen from threading the mazes of the labyrinth, especially 
in the present scantiness of our information. We have al- 
ready cited the Indian tribes of North-America, as illustrative 
of the changes that probably took place in the bosom of the 
Oscan races. It is equally applicable here, and perhaps 
might suggest a possibility that the Pelasgian name was a 
generic term, imposed by their conquerors; but we will 
avoid the dangerous path of temptation thus opened to our 
imagination. 

By some authors, the Pelasgians are represented as a wild 
and savage people, living by the chase, and wandering from 
settlement to settlement, in the manner of the ancient Ger- 
mans. By others they are described as mild and peaceable, 


* Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, c. 5, p. 110. 
+ Thirlwall’s History of Greece, c. iii. 
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pursuing in quiet laborious occupations, tending herds, and 
cultivating the mechanic arts. Long before Troy fell, they 
possessed numerous towns, always walled, and the walls 
piled up in layers of huge and massive stone ; which style, 
if style it can be called, received from them the name of 
Pelusgian or Cyclopean.* ‘The peaceful pursuits of agricul- 
ture were diligently pursued by them. Their favorite abodes 
were in the fertile plains, or by the marge of glassy rivers,— 
in the rich alluvial bottoms lying along the lakes of Italy, or 
in the sweet pastoral valleys of Arcadia. The traditions, 
which relate the introduction of bread, and a more various 
and unbestial diet than mast and acorns, into the different 
regions where the Pelasgians appeared, will be found, for 
the most part, to attribute such improvements in the manner 
of living to them. They are also reputed to have been the 
inventors or promulgators of much which tended to civilize 
or humanize society. ‘The mechanical arts were undoubt- 
edly in high estimation amongthem. The ingenious work- 
manship of the Cyclopes, and their manufactures of quaint 
device, are well known to all of us from Homer, and the 
pictured pages of the ancient poets. But Vulcan was pecu- 
liarly a Pelasgic divinity, and, when ejected from heaven, 
he was received and cherished in that isle, which was in an 
especial manner sacred in the eyes of the Pelasgians: nor 
can we refrain altogether from considering the Cyclopes to 
have been of Pelasgian origin, on the strength of some pas- 
sages in Pausanias. But their advancement in the arts of 
life is more surely indicated by those massive walls around 
their towns, existing to this day to excite the astonishment 
of the traveller, and the admiration of the antiquary. But 
industry and art were no defence against the violence and 
aggression of the more warlike and less cultivated races of 
Italy and Greece. ‘The Hellens, the Sabellians, and the Ra- 
sena, all conquered thei, or forced them into an unequal 
alliance of intercommunion, which obliterated the nation- 
ality and the distinct existence of the race. The Hellens 
were certainly a kindred people with themselves ;+ the Sa- 
bellians, as Oscans, may possibly have been so too: but dif- 


* Bulwer, in his Athens, denies that the Cyclopean architecture was Pe- 
lasgic. ‘Thirlwall evidently supposes it. There is reason to believe that 
the Cyclopes were a branch from the Pelasgic stock, perhaps even a name 
for the whole people. 

+ Niebuhr denies this strenuously, Connop Thirlwall as strenuously as- 
serts it, and we think the Bishop is decidedly in the right. 
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ference of habits and of institutions, perhaps also the admix- 
ture of foreign blood, had impressed a dissimilar character 
upon them. In history, the Pelasgians are always a feeble 
and a failing race: subjected, as CEnotrians,* to be the 
slavish tillers of the soil in southern Italy ; and it may have 
been that the Helots of Laconia were of Pelasgian blood too. 
But a dim tradition of earlier times has come down to us,— 
of times when all their power had not vanished in Greece, 
and when they filled Italy with their towns from the mouths 
of the Arno to the southern shores of Calabria. They may 
once have been nations, great by their number, and the ex- 
tent of their territories, respectable among the wild tribes 
around them by their arts and civilization, and attractive to 
modern inquirers from their connection with the history of 
Greece and Rome. But the glory of their existence, if it has 
the beauty, has also the indistinetness of a half-forgotten 
dream of the night, —and the relics which they have left be- 
hind in their massive structures, are like those fossil shells 
whence the living creature that formed them has long van- 
ished,—the case is there, shattered, desolate, but curious,— 
where are the indications of life? 

Yet, whatever may have been the fortunes or the misery 
of the Pelasgians,—whatever the antiquity of their decline, 
they were the true fathers of Greek and Roman civilization, 
and hence of all modern advancement of the human race. 
Thus, all that concerns them must be of the deepest interest 
for us, notwithstanding the uncertainty and confusion of the 
traditions respecting them, and the mesh of perplexities with 
which they embarrass rather than enlighten our researches, 
The language of Greece was Pelasgian in its roots, and pro- 
bably in its inflections also,—the institutions of Greece and 
its religion were Pelasgian,—and Athens, that bright city of 
the heart, which is rendered illustrious and immortal by the 
beautiful dreams of its mythology,—by the freedom of its 
government, the ease and elegance of its society,—by the 
heroic gallantry of its citizens,—by the glories of its states- 
manship and war,—by the imperishable grace and brilliancy 
of its intellect,—by the magic of its works of art, and, more 
than all, by that poetic loveliness with which it invested 
every thing relating to it,—Athens was pre-eminently Pelas- 
gic, its population being almost purely and entirely of Pe- 
lasgian blood. 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol.1. ‘The Gnotrians and Pelasgians.’ 
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The civilization of Rome, too, owed much to the Pelas- 
gians. ‘The settled nations along the western coast of Italy 
were either of Pelasgian descent, or derived the greater part 
of their cultivation from the Pelasgians, —certainly those to 
the south of the ‘Tiber, and probably the Etruscans also,— 
but this remains to be determined. But whatever cultivation 
existed elsewhere, was rapidly absorbed into the capacious 
womb of the great city. In the commencement and earlier 
existence of Rome, as in the days of her splendor, she was 
the recipient of all that was excellent or notable in the coun- 
tries within her grasp. She appeared to be gifted with some 
supernatural power, by which she attracted into her wide 
bosom whatever lay within her reach, that could add to her 
strength or permanence, and in so doing, she destroyed the 
form of those bodies from which she drained her sustenance, 
and resolved them into their dissociated elements. Like the 
magnetic rock of the Indian seas, fabled in the wild tales of 
the East, which drew to itself the nails, the rivets, and the 
irons of the Iuckless vessels that passed by the coast, and 
thus left the spars to float dissevered or to rot on the bosom 
of the deep, so did the mighty Rome by all those nations that 
came within the range of her power. ‘I'hey crumbled into 
the dust, but she attracted to herself the links and rivets, the 
chains and the bolts which had previously held them in 
compact bodies. And thus, drawing her life and her nour- 
ishment from the nations of Italy around her, she received 
her civilization from those institutions which had been foun- 
ded by the Pelasyians and the Etruseans. If we conceive 
the origin and the civilization of these peoples to have been 
distinct, still she derived much,—not least, her language,— 
from the Pelasgians; if we regard them as identical, then 
might she have attributed to this scarcely recognized race 
of the ancient world, all that added dignity to her greatness, 
and intelligence to her brute energy. Vast must therefore 
have been the influence, in the world’s career, of the widely- 
spread Pelasgians, who are more to be honoured in their 
posterity than in themselves, though they must be considered 
as the undoubted parents in Europe of all our civilization. 

We have not alluded to the connexion between the Tyrr- 
henians and Pelasgians, because the consideration of this 
point has been more appropriately reserved till we have 
come to speak of the Etruscans, as the Tyrrhenians appear- 
ed with greater power, refinement and intelligence in Etruria 
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than elsewhere. And in the last paragraph we barely hinted 
at the possibility that the Etruscans might themselves have 
been Pelasgians, but we will now direct our attention to these 
points. We shall not attempt to originate any new theory 
respecting either the Tyrrhenians or the Etruscans, for the 
scanty sources of information within our reach would scarce- 
ly justify so bold an attempt, neither shall we venture to 
develope our objections to the hypotheses which have been 
already started, for we have not the conscience to tax our 
readers with the tedious details of so difficult an inquiry, 
especially at the end of a long and dry discussion. We shall 
do litt.e more than merely state the more remarkable opinions 
which have been hazarded upon these subjects, expressing 
at the same time our apprehension that no conclusive or 
satisfactory inferences can be drawn, until some new Cham- 
pollion or Rosellini may arise to reveal the hidden mysteries 
which remain stil] locked up in the ancient sepulchres of 
Etruria. 

According to the old legends, the T'yrrhenians came by 
sea from Lydia. The current story was, that “in the reign 
of Atys, son of Manes king of Lydia, the country was affilic- 
ted with a grievous famine, which the people long bore with 
great patience, but finding that the évil did not cease, they 
sought a remedy, and each one imagined what pleased him- 
self best. Upon this occasion, they invented dice, ball and 
all sorts of games, excepting «acu, calculi, a sort of drafts, of 
which they were not the inventors; and they played at 
these new games one day and fasted, whilst they ate, and, it 
is to be hoped, worked on the day following. in this man- 
ner they continued to live for eighteen years! But, at last, 
the evil, instead of diminishing, increased, and the king, 
Atys, divided his people into two bands, and made them draw 
lots, the one to remain and the other to quit the country. 
Those who departed had for chief the king’s son, Tyrsenus. 
The banished Lydians first went to Smyrna, where they 
constructed vessels, loaded them with furniture and useful 
implements, and embarked to go in search of food and habi- 
tation elsewhere. After coasting along several countries, 
they landed in Umbria, where they built cities, which,” says 
Herodotus, “they inhabit now.” * 

This is Mrs. Gray’s version of the tale reported by Hero- 

* Herodotus, lib. i., cap. xev., cit. Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s Hist. Etruria, 
vol. 1, p. 9, chap. 1. 
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dotus. ‘The same legend, probably derived from the same 
author, is told by Servius :* and was deemed by most of the 
ancients to be a credible account of the origin of the Tyrrhe- 
nian Etruscans, as is sufficiently evinced by the language 
employed by them in speaking of the Etruscans. Thus, this 
people is called by Silius Italicus, Maonia Gens.t The 
same belief has been entertained by many modern scholars 
of note,—by Cumberland, Larcher, Dempster, Lanzi, etc.,— 
of course, without acknowledging the correctness of its im- 
probable details. On the other hand, its reasonableness has 
been strongly denied by Cluverius, Freret, Heyne and oth- 
ers. New hypotheses have been proposed, some of which 
are sustained by the authority of very distinguished names. 
Bonarotti supposed the Etruscans (i. e. T'yrrhenians) to have 
been descended from the Egyptians. ‘This is substantially 
Mrs. Gray’s notion. Maffei and Mazocchi traced them to 
the Canaanites, Swinton discovered their ancestors in the 
Phoenicians, Pelloutier and Bardetti conceived them to have 
sprang from the Celts; Freret from the Retians, and Hervas 
from the ancient Cantabrians. 

Mrs. Hamilton Gray “thinks it not doubtful, borne out at 
least by every collateral proof, that they were a colony from 
the great and ancient city of Resen, or RSN, as it is written 
in the Hebrew Bible, the capital of Aturia in the land of 
Assyria,” ete.t From the place of their origin, they wan- 
dered or were carried into Egypt, when they included among 
the Hyksos, and whence, being expelled or emigrated, they 
settledin Etruria. The chief argument on which this con- 
jecture is founded, is, that the letters RSN of Resen occur in 
the name of the T'yRSeNi. But, by the same reasoning, we 
might prove that Savannah, Memphis and Boston were re- 
spectively founded by Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 
Mrs. Gray does, indeed, endeavour to confirm this supposed 
origin of the T'yrrhenians, by an imagined similarity be- 
tween the institutions, the customs, and the architecture of 
Egypt and Etruria, yet we cannot wholly refrain from con- 
ceiving, that the secret of Mrs. Gray’s adoption of her wild 
and peculiar theory, is truly to be found in the supposed re- 
semblance of names, which happen to possess three conso- 
nants in common. It is but justice, however, to remark that, 


* Serv. ad Virg. En. i., 71. 
t Silius Italicus, Punic, lib. viii., 486. 
: Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Hist. Etruria, vol. 1, p. 21, chap. 1. 
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though she does derive the TyRSeNi in this manner from 
RSN, yet she first identifies, or thinks that she has identified, 
the Tyrseni with the RaSeNa, between which name and 
ReSeN there is an obvious resemblance, though nothing that 
would support her theory. 

The race of the Rasena, whom Mrs. Gray considers iden- 
tical with the T'yrrlienians, is first mentioned by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. He discovered in Etruscan history the 
traces, as he thought, of two distinct and original races, the 
Tyrrhenians and the Rasena ; and this supposition has been 
adopted by the most profound scholars who have written on 
the difficult subject. Muller, in his celebrated work on the 
Etruscans, considers the Rasena to have been the rude and 
primitive population of the northern region of Italy; he re- 
gards their origin as undiscoverable, but thinks that they 
received their language, their civilization and their institu- 
tions, by their admixture with the Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians 
from Lydia. Niebuhr differs from him in regarding the Pe- 
lasgians, that is the T'yrrhenians, as the original inhabitants 
of the country, and the Rasena as barbarous conquerors, who 
poured down from the Rhetian Alps, dispossessed them of 
their territories, but received at their hands the rudiments of 
their after arts and refinement. Certain it is, that the Etrus- 
cans must either have had a more frequent and intimate 
communion with Greece in ante-historic periods, or they 
must have derived from the Pelasgians those numerous ele 
ments of their polity and society which assimilate them to 
the Greeks. 

The process of reasoning, by which Mrs. Gray endeavors 
to establish the Syro-Egyptian origin of the Etruscans, is 
singular, but so rash and fanciful that it hardly merits serious 
refutation, at Jeast, until it be confirmed by new discoveries 
or stronger evidence than she has been able to adduce. We 
do not object to her theory that it is a speculation raised up- 
on a bold inference, but that its truth depends upon many 
separate inferences, wholly disconnected with each other, 
and each deduced by the same daring ratiocination which 
characterizes the main conclusion. 

The similarity, supposed by Mrs. Gray to exist, between 
the Etruscan ruins and the monuments of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, may be more fanciful than real; assuredly the re- 
semblance is equally great between the latter and the mon- 
strous piles raised by the now forgotten Mexicans. It may 


21 VOL. vir.—Nno. 14. 
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be, that in all three cases, people of like tendencies and with 
analogous wants devised, in the infancy of art, structures 
which bore upon them the marks of apparent imitation. 
And, if we admit that the human mind is just as strictly 
subjected to certain fixed and general rules of action, as the 
planetary orbs themselves, this would seem by no means im- 
probable; at least, it would be better to avow our undoubted 
ignorance under this form, than to suppose that intimate 
connection between the Etruscans and the Egyptians on this 
ground, which we would not venture to assert as having 
existed between the Egyptians and the Mexicans or the 
Peruvians. 

The legend of the Tyrrhenians having entered Italy by 
sea, will not establish the bold assumption that they must 
have come over from Egypt in Pheenician vessels ; for there 
might have been so far a use of marine craft by other peo- 
ple, as to furnish a foundation for this tradition, without 
having recourse to Tyre and Sidon, as the only power pos- 
sessing ships in that day. Was no craft used in Greece, 
sufficient for the navigation of the Adriatic, previous to the 
Argonautic expedition? Mrs. Gray would answer no: but 
in what intelligible manner can we conceive the islands of 
the Pacific to have been peopled, if we take this narrow 
view, or even admit them to be now inhabited, notwithstand- 
ing the evidence of our senses refutes our logic. 

We think it barely necessary to allude to the use which 
Mrs. Gray makes of the impression of a ship on Etruscan 
coins, as confirming the view which we have objected to in 
the preceding paragraph. Until she establishes the date of 
the coinage, no reply is requisite. 

In addition to all that can be specifically alleged against 
Mrs. Gray’s separate propositions, we admit that the general 
course of her reasoning renders us chary of assenting to any 
of her fanciful inferences. Great caution should be employed 
before assenting to any proposition, emanating from one rea- 
soning backwards like herself, with so much dexterity in 
her sophistries. The Romans borrowed much from the 
Etruscans, therefore, whatever institutions we discover at 
Rome, must previously have existed in Etruria. This so- 
phism is of continual recurrence in her pages. In the same 
way we might argue,—the United States are indebted to 
Great Britain for many of their institutions,~a King and a 
House of Lords exist in Great Britain,—“argal,” as Shak- 
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speare says, a King and a House of Lords exist in the United 
States ; or still more obviously, boots are made out of calf- 
skin, ergo, a calf is made out of boots.—But let us leave Mrs. 
Gray to her dreams. 

The Tyrrhenians were probably Pelasgians, but whether 
the Rasena were of Eastern or Northern extraction, we can 
only say to either hypothesis---non probatum est. There 
is much of an Oriental complexion undoubtedly among the 
Etruscans. ‘Their hierocracy is neither wholly Druidic nor 
wholly Oriental, but it seems a mean between both,—ap- 
proximating still more, in some respects, to the Brahminic: 
yet it may have been independent of all,—at least it may be 
so regarded until the identity of the others is proved. 

We would fain, if we had time, devote some space in this 
Review to an examination of the singular history of the 
Etruscans. Civilized, yet without a literature,—intelligent 
and powerful, yet without renown,—they attract and merit 
our admiration, yet they offer little but the novelty and mys- 
tery which now invest their career, to engage our sympathy. 
They present the singular anom: ily of a “people deliberately 
fixing a limit to their “duration, and sinking with the sullen- 
ness of despair, by slow degrees, into that grave which for 
centuries they had anticipated. It was the will of the gods, 
that after so many cycles, their power, their glory, their na- 
tional existence, should be terminated ; and they bowed to 
the will of heaven, without a murmur at their predestined 
fate. Their proximity to Rome gave form and symmetry to 
the Eternal City, but it drained the life’s-blood from them- 
selves: and the nation fell, in the era of Rome’s glory, by 
that Sylla, who most fully ‘represented the system of landed 
aristocracy, which had been introduced from among them- 
selves into the bosom of the Roman people. But we must 
refrain from additional remarks,—our limits forbid us further 
discussion of this interesting topic. The materials for a 
history of Etruria are not yet collected,—and, perhaps, it is 
only ordinary prudence to wait for a day of greater illumin- 
ation, which may be now dawning, before we attempt any 
systematic examination of the history and constitution of the 
Etruscan states. And yet we leave the subject with regret, 
though we are thus delivered from a further acquaintance 
with Mrs. Gray, and Mrs. Gray’s work. H. 
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Arr. Il.—A Drama of Exile, and other Poems. By Ex1- 
ZABETH Barret? Barrer, Author of “The Seraphim, 
and other Poems.” 'I'wo volumes. New-York: Henry 
G. Langley. 1845. 


Tue first knowledge we had of Miss Barrett, was from an 
article that appeared in the London Quarterly Review, a few 
years since, where her claims as a poet were discussed at 
the same time with seven or eight other “modern English 
poetesses.” An exquisitely beautiful lyric, on Cowper's 
Grave, quoted from her, remained in our memory, after the 
unfamiliar name was forgotten, till recalled afterwards by 
association with a poem of striking originality, published in 
one of the Ladies’ Magazines of Philadelphia. We rejoice 
now that a collection of many poems, from her pen, is likely 
to extend her reputation widely through this land ; to make 
her known and loved among that American people, to whom, 
she says, her love and admiration have belonged, as long as 
she has felt proud of being an English-woman, and almost 
as long as she has loved poetry itself, 'The American edition 

of “The Drama of Exile,” ete., precedes the English one by 
a step,—a step suspended for a moment, that the author, “by 
a cordial figure, may kiss the soil of America, and address 
her thanks to those sons of the soil, who, if strangers and 
foreigners, are yet kinsmen and friends.” It may be hoped 
that this cordial spirit will be reciprocated by every Ameri- 
can reader, in the reception of these interesting volumes. 

The time has passed when prejudices existed against learn- 
ing in women ; any “elderly objections” on that score would 
subject the cavillers themselves to contempt; but the reader 
of Miss Barrett’s productions may well be startled at the de- 
mand she makes continually on Ais learning, to understand 
her allusions and analogies. A long continuance of ill health 
having rendered her a prisoner in ber own apartment for 
years, she has solaced her pain, aud sweetened her seclu- 
sion, by the most unwearied devotion to study. Probably 
she owes it, in part, to these circumstances, that she is the 
most erudite poetess living; that her attainments in the clas- 
sics are extraordinary ; that she has written elegant Latin 
verses, and made fine translations from Eschylus, besides 
being the author of sundry criticisms on the Greek poets ; 
that she is familiar with Hebrew, and is even suspected of 
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an acquaintance with other and less known tongues. Be- 
sides all this, her knowledge of the literature of the day is 
said to be extensive and complete. A mind thus richly 
stored and cultivated, and all these varied acquirements, she 
brings to her work,—the poetic utterance of religious feel- 
ing, and the asyggations ef a deeply religious spirit. With 
her, poetry is sublimed into devotion. 

The subject of the longest poem in these volumes,—*T he 
Drama of Exile,’—may seem at first sight to be singularly 
chosen, considering by whom it has been appropriated. But 
we can easily understand how the author’s daily habits of 
thought might fasten it upon her; how the struggles of her 
own spirit with a sense of physical weakness,—the laboring 
of a soul that apprehended truth, and aspired to lift itself 
into union with etherial natures, yet felt itself weighed down 
by the realities of life——would lead her thoughts back to the 
sad beginning of human exile. Separated from the world, 
in daily companionship with high contemplation, she could 
feel almost in its freshness, the desolation of that first spir- 
itual bereavement, when aspiration failed to reach, and the 
“soul, all mournfully, sate down among the senses.”—The 
form of the drama approaches the model of the Greek tra- 
gedy. Its object is to express “the new and strange expe- 
rience of the fallen humanity,” newly driven forth from 
Paradise into the wilderness. The suffering of Eve parti- 
cularly, bearing the consciousness of having been the tempter 
of her husband and the organ of the Fall, and taking, in all 
humility, her lot of self-sacrifice and submission,—could be 
expressed, she thought, better by a female heart and pen. 
The scene of the drama, or mystery it might be called, is 
without the gates of Eden, which are shut fast with clouds. 
This. the writer thought, would be a barrier between herself 
and Milton, so that none might say she dared to walk in his 
footsteps. But her precaution is ineffectual. The subject, 
and the great poet’s glory covering it, swept through the 
gates, and she stood ful] in it against her will. There she 
ust be content to stand. The grandeur of Milton’s genius 
has strode to the utmost limit where human intellect could 
tread ; the step of any other must be prescribed and narrow, 
and fettered wherever he turns by a perpetual vision of the 
surrounding majesty. Andreini, whose werk suggested 
Paradise Lost, went before Milton; none can come after 
him, and fail to be lost in the shadow of his greatness. Ne- 

*21 
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vertheless, as Miss Barrett deprecatingly observes, there is 
room tor lyrical emotion in those first steps into the wilder- 
ness ; “in that first sense of desolation after wrath,—-in that 
first audible gathering of the reproachful grean of the whole 
creation —in that first darkening of the hills from the with- 
drawing footsteps of angels,—and in that first silence of the 
voice of God."-—Exi.x is her great idea; and it is carried 
through to its utmost extent, ending with Lucifer, who is 
but an Adam borne out to the extreme, representing the ul- 
timate tendencies of sin and loss. 

Although this drama has nothing of the grandeur of con- 
ception, the epic majesty we have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the subject, the truth and tenderness of its lyrical 
spirit entitle it to the highest praise. We enter with sym- 
pathy into the desolation and remorse of the exiled pair; 
and the plaint of the spirits of earth and air, jarred from the 
harmony of their existence by the shock of man’s sin, and 
feeling the wrong he has done them in their strife and sor- 
row, appeals, with dts mournful melody, to our hearts. In 
the foreground of the picture stands the angel of the sin, pale 
in the drear light, to be an idea to all souls; 


“A monumental, melancholy gloom, 
Seen down all ages; whence to mark despair, 


And measure out the distances from good.” 


But Gabrie! is there to dispute his claim over this ruined 
world, and even amidst the rumor of the vexed and discor- 
dant powers of nature, even while the echo of the curse still 
sounds, to assert that God has not wholly abandoned earth. 
While the eager malice of the Arch Tempter anticipates the 
completion of the destruction he has wrought,—boasting 
that 


“Presently 
We'll sow it thick enough with graves as green 
Or greener, certes, than its knowledge tree,— 
We'll have the cypress for the tree of life, 
More eminent for shadow,—for the rest, 
We'll build it dark with towns and pyramids, 
And temples, if it please you; we’ll have feasts 
And funerals also, merrymakes and wars, 
Till blood and wine shall mix and run along 
Right o’er the edges,”— 


Gabriel charges him to depart and “leave earth to God,” so 
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solemnly, that the evil one becomes aware of a divine pur- 
pose of restoration. 

One of the many beautiful passages, is a part of the dia- 
logue between Adam and Eve, when they have fled to the 
extremity of the sword-glare shooting from the closed gate 
of Eden out into the dre: ary wilderness, and come upon the 
wild open country. The first evening of their expulsion | is 
darkening around them; but the shadows are not only of 
the night: 


“Adam. How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and ghast, 

And stare with blank significance of loss 
Right in our faces! Is the wind up? 

Eve. Nay. 

Adam. And yet the cedars and the junipers 
Rock slowly through the mist, without 4 noise ; 

And shapes, which have no certainty of shape, 
Drift duskly in and out between the pines, 
And loom along the edges of the hills, 

And lie flat, curdling in the open ground,— 
Shadows without a body, which contract 

And lengthen as we gaze on them. 

Eve. O Life, 

Which is not man’s nor angel’s! What is this ? 

Adam. No cause for fear. The circle of God’s life 
Contains all life beside. 

Eve. I think the earth 
Is crazed with curse, and wanders from the sense 
Of those first laws affixed to form and space, 

Or ever she knew sin! 

Adam. We will not fear ; 
We were brave sinning. 

Eve. Yea, | plucked the fruit 
With eyes upturned to heaven, and seeing there 
Our god-thrones, as the tempter said, not God. 

My heart, which beat then, sinks. The sun hath sunk 
Out of sight with our Eden. 

Adam. Night is near. 

Eve. And God’s curse, nearest. Let us travel back 
And stand within the sword-glare till we die ; 
Believing it is better to meet death 
Than sutler — ition. 

Adam. Nay, beloved ! 

We must not pluck death from the Maker’s hand, 
As erst we plucked the apple ; we must wait 
Until He gives death, as He gave us life ; 
Nor murmur faintly o’er the primal gift, 
Because we spoiled its sweetness with our sin. 
Eve. Ah! ah! dost thou discern what I behold ? 
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Adam. 1 see all. How the spirits in thine eyes, 
From their dilated orbits, bound before 
To meet the spectral dead! 

Eve. 1 am afraid,— 
Ah—ah! the twilight bristles wild with shapes 
Of intermittent motion, aspect vague 
And mystic bearings, which o’ercreep the earth, 
Keeping slow time with horrors in the blood, 
How near they reach,—and far! how gray they move, 
Treading upon the darkness without feet,— 
And fluttering on the darkness without wings! 
Some run like dogs, with noses to the ground,— 
Some keep one path like sheep; some rock like trees ; 
Some glide like a fallen leaf; and seme flow on, 
Copious as rivers. 

Adam. Some spring up like fire, 
And some coil—— 

Eve. Ah—ah! dost thou pause to say 
Like what ?—coil like the serpent when he fell 
From al! the emerald splendor of his height, 
And writhed, and could not climb against the curse, 
Not a ring’s length. 1am afraid—afraid— 
I think it is God’s will to make me afraid ; 
Permitting Tuese to haunt us in the place 
Of His beloved angels, gone from us 
Because we are not pure. Dear Pity of God, 
That didst permit the angels to go home, 
And live no more with us who are not pure,— 
Save us, too, from a loathly company,— 
Almost as loathly in our eyes, perhaps, 
As we are in the purest !” " 

Adam. — “the throng 
Of shapeless spectra merge into a few 
Distinguishable phantasms, vague and grand, 
Which sweep out and around us vastily, 
And hold us in a circle and a calm. 

Ere. Strange phantasms of pale shadow ! there are twelve.” 


These are the twelve figures of the zodiac, and are exhi- 
bited as dim exponents of the creature life contained in the 
earth. It is thus that the powers of organic and inorganic 
nature, represented by spirits with an aspect of individuality, 
“and by one voice expressing many griefs,” rise up against 
the fallen pair, and complain that the curse has sorely woun- 
ded their innocent life! The bitter and wide-extending 
consequence of their transgression is made known to Adam 
and Eve, by anticipations of coming wo, to be felt through 
the great heart of Nature ! 

The song of the morning-star to Lucifer, and the love 
borne towards her by the fallen spirit, though exquisitely 
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poetical, are embellishments, where departure from simpli- 
city is dangerous, and out of keeping with the scriptural 
tone of the piece. We object, also, to the frequent intro- 
duction of conceits, intended to heighten the effect of the 
picture, or give force to the idea, but unworthy the sublimi- 
ty of the subject. Thus Lucifer, describing his fall from 
heaven: 


“When countless angel faces, still and stern, 
Pressed out upon me from the level heavens, 
Adown the abysmal spaces; and I fell 

Trampled down by your stillness, and struck blind 
By the sight in your eyes.” 


Here the awful beauty of the picture is entirely marred by 
the image in the first two lines, 

Again, in Gabriel’s reply to Lucifer’s questian, if man is 
destined to fill the thrones left vacant in heaven: 


“Glory and life 
Fulfil their own depletions ; and if God 
Sighed you far from Him, His next breath drew in 
A compensative splendor up the skies, 
Flushing the starry arteries 7” 


Not less puerile is the following image : 


“Gabriel. 1 charge thee by the choral song we sang, 
When up against the white shore of our feet, 
The depths of the creation swelled and broke,— 
And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower 
Of all that coil, roared outward into space 
On thunder edges.” 


But these defects are only occasional, and there is so 
much to admire that we lose sight of them.—The author 
vindicates her introduction of the divine Saviour in a vision, 
towards the close, speaking and transfigured into humanity 
and suffering, by the example of other poets, and by Milton’s 
design, when he thought of writing a drama on the subject 
of Paradise Lost, of introducing the “Heavenly Love” 
among his personages. We cannot help thinking, however, 
she would have done better by not attempting that to which 
no human conception could possibly rise. We like much 
better the passage, where the hope in the future of the exiles 
is faintly shadowed forth in the brief converse between Ga- 
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briel and the Spirit of Evil; the response being given from 
heaven to the questioning from the depths of despair : 


“First Voice. Is it true, O thou Gabriel, that the crown 
Of sorrow which I claimed, another claims ? 
That He claims THar too ? 

Second Voice. Lost one, it is true. 

First Voice. That He will be an exile from His heaven, 
To lead those exiles nomeward ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 

First Voice. That He will be an exile by His will, 
As I by mine election ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 

First Voice. That I shall stand sole exile finally, 
Made desolate for fruition ? 

Second Voice. It is true,” ete. 


Next to the “Drama of Exile,” we come upon a series of 
sonnets,—if such they may be called, being not more irre- 
gular in structure than many English poems that are called 
by courtesy—sonnets. These abound in beautiful and truth- 
ful thoughts. The two best are those entitled “Work” and 
“Patience taught by Nature,”—of which we extract the first 
as a specimen : 

“What are we set on earth? Say, to toil,— 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day, tll it declines, 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hands 
From thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near.” 


“The Romaunt of the Page” is a ballad, breathing of chi- 
valrous honor and woman’s love, stronger than death. “The 
Lay of the Brown Rosarie,” is a moral story, told in ballad 
style, and adorned with rich graces of poetry. It was the 
first ballad we ever saw of Miss Barrett’s, and reminded us 
somewhat of Tennyson ; abounding, moreover, in startling 
yet natural imagery, and expressions that more than paint 
the thought. It seems to belong to a strong conception, in- 
tuitively to combine words for its own use, far more power- 
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ful than mere study or research could have devised. In no 
one respect does our author show more convincingly the 
strength of her poetic faculty ;—her words are vivid pictures. 
To illustrate by a random instance or two; how distinct is 
the idea conveyed to the mind by the following figure in one 
of her sonnets, asserting that hopeless grief is passionless : 


“Full desertness 
In souls, as countries, lieth silent, bare, 
Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute heavens.” 


And the line in the sonnet on Wordsworth : 
“And very meek with inspirations proud,”— 


how much does it express! Again, in the poem upon Ex- 
aggeration : 
“We walk upon 
The shadow of hills across a level thrown, 
And pant like climbers.” 


But the reader of these volumes will find abundant illustra- 
tions more striking than these. 

“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” is a “Romance of the Age ;” 
in fact a capital magazine story thrown into singular. but 
harmonious measure. In lively prose it would rival some 
of the novellettes of Mr. Willis, and be much in his own 
style. The story is the old one, of a fair, noble and wealthy 
lady, receiving the homage of numerous noble suitors, and 
wedding, to please herself, one lowly born, but belonging to 
the aristocracy of mind. Fain would we ‘find room for the 
“Mournful Mother,” a lament over a dead blind boy; one 
of the most finished and exquisite of the shorter pieces. 

The second volume opens with “A Vision of Poets,” the 
next longest to “The Drama of Exile,” in the collection. In 
this the author has vindicated the necessary relations of ge- 
nius to suffering and self-sacrifice. In the eyes of a true 
poet, his mission is a solemnone. The self-denial it enjoins 
may not be put off; the sorrow it implies must be accepted ; 
the great work must be wrought out with pain; he must 
have an abiding sense of what Balzac has beautifully and 
truly called, “la patience angélique du génie.” “We learn 
in suffering what we teach in song,” is a truth our author 
has made her maxim; and from all her saddened experience, 
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she aspires to draw lessons profitable to others. Poetry is to 
her “as serious a thing as life itself.” 

In this piece, the poet, simply conscious of his own power, 
without a clear view of its uses, tortured with vague rest- 
lessness : 

“For his soul kept too much light 
Under his eyelids for the night ;” 


is taught the true end of his being, in a vision of all the great 
poets that have been. The bards of old time are mentioned, 
and ranged in order; the peculiar genius and characteristics 
of each being pointed out with critical accuracy. A world 
of learning is here, yet without pedantry. The extraordinary 
attainments of Miss Barrett are brought into requisition, to 
show the noblest end of human wisdom. We forbear re- 
mark, except a passing notice, upon the poetic beauty of the 
scene depicted ; the great church, with its long interlacing 
aisles and mystic altar-lights ; its countless columns plunged 
half-way in the pele shifting incense-cloud ; the angel min- 
istering, and the strange company,— 


“pale and crowned 
With sovran eyes of depth profound :” 


who were “poets true, who died for Beauty, as martyrs do 
for T'ruth,”’———and leave this magnificent poem to be read 
entire. 

The “Rhyme of the Duchess May,” is a fine ballad of olden 
days, thrown into a measure remarkably musical, from the 
frequent recurrence of the rhyme. The interruption of every 
stanza by the slow tolling bell, has a solemn effect.—Several 
minor pieces that follow are in the same meekly moralizing 
spirit. ‘The ery of the children,” is full of feeling and pa- 
thos. What heart but must beat with sympathy, in reading 
it, with the noble indignation of the poet’s soul, for the 
wrongs of these hapless factory children? This “ery"— 
this supplication,—full of terrible energy as it is,—is but the 
articulate utterance of that childish wo, and ought to wring 
redress even from the hands of tyrants : 


“They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks are sad to see ; 

For man’s grief abhorrent, draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy,— 
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“Your old earth,” they say, “is very dreary ; 
Our young feet,” they say, “are very weak! 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary,— 
ur grave rest is very far to seek! 
Ask the old why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold,— ‘ 
And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old !” 


* * * * * * 


“For oh,” say the children, “we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap,— 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping,— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 

Through the coal-dark underground,— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round. 


“For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning,— 
Their wind comes in our faces ; 

Till our hearts turn,—our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places,— 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling,— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall,— 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling,— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all! 

And all day the iron wheels are droning; 
And sometimes we could pray, 

‘O ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a mad moaning,) 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day ! ” 


* * * * * > 


“And well may the children weep before you ; 
They are weary ere they run; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun; 

They know the grief of men, but not the wisdom ; 
Are bitter with despairing, but not calm,— 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom,— 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm,— 

Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
No dear remembrance keep,— 

Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly ; 
Let them weep! let them weep! 


“They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
nd their look is dread to see; 
22 VOL. VII.—No. 14. 
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For you think you see their angels in their places, 
With eyes meant for Deity ; 
‘How long,’ they say, ‘how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrants, 
And er purple shows ~~ path ; 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath!” 


Many of the remaining poems in the volume deserve espe- 
cial notice ; but we ean only mention the names of such 
gems as “Loved Once,” “Bertha in the Lane,” “The House 
of Clouds,” “A Portrait ;” leaving others unnoticed. “The 
Cry of the Human,” and “A Rhapsody of Life’s Progress,” 
record in melancholy harmony the changes of human life, 
and its “mild mystery,”—all tending towards the life beyond. 
In “The Dead Pan,” the author has once more placed her- 
self, and this time not favorably, in association with Milton. 
‘l'his lyric is founded on a tradition mentioned by Plutarch, 
“according to which, at the hour of the Saviour’s agony, a 
ery of ‘Great Pan is dead ! swept across the waves in the 
hearing of certain mariners,—and the oracles ceased.” The 
verses of Miss Barrett, breathing a gorgeous lament for the 


“gray old gods” of heathen story, instantly remind us of the 
poem of the bard of Paradise Lost, celebrating the departure 
of these pretended deities, on the eve of the blessed Nativity. 
The spirit and tone of Milton’s lines are scarce surpassed by 
any thing even in his later works : 


“The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving ; 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn,” etc. 
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But we condemn not the poem of our author, because it 
does not equal Milton’s! It has much beauty of imagery 
and thought, in spite of the measure, which we cannot but 

regard as peculiarly unsuitable to a statel y subject. 

“Crowned and W edded,” is a piece on the subject of Vic- 
toria; “Crowned and Buried,’ of Napoleon ; and of this we 
need say no more than that it is well sustained, and worthy 
a place among the lyrics of other poets who have chosen the 
same theme; even though of these are Byron and Manzoni. 

In glancing over the poems of Miss Barrett, we are struck 
by her frequent and abrupt mention of the great name of 
Deity. ‘The same fault was charged on her first published 
work ; she has replied by a vindication in her preface to the 
present: and it is but fair to refer the reader to this defence, 
as otherwise an unfavorable impression might be produced 
in the minds of devout persons. Certainly, no one can sup- 
pose Miss Barrett guilty of want of reverence ; but, secluded 
from the world, and having her daily life i inwoven with her 
spiritual creed, she obeys the impulse of her own feelings, 
unconscious that those of others may be startled. 

To conclude ; it cannot be doubted that Miss Barrett is a 
woman of high and original genius. Her manner of thought, 
her style of writing, are altogether her own. Her boldness 
is sustained by a consciousness of power. Her poems have 
her heart and life in them. If she is sometimes wanting in 
the faculty of construction, it is because her conception is 
vaster and higher than can readily be expressed. She is 
inspired with the love of Truth; and she loves Nature be- 
cause she associates it with spiritual truth. All the force of 
her powerful imagination, all the treasures of her intellect, 
are employed to this end. The things unseen, which are 
eternal, fill her mental vision. Yet her poetry does not want 
true and deep human feeling ; ¢haé exists in earnestness and 
strength, though colored always with that profound religious 
sense, which pervades her whole poetic being. 

The distinctness of character belonging to these poems, 
gives promise that they will not be the last we may expect 
from the author’s pen. She herself announces her intention 
of going forward. It is our interest to hope that she may be 
enabled to do so; and that sufficient measure ot health and 
enjoyment may be granted to her, to fulfil her own idea of 
duty. Should that be the case, what treasures of poetry 
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may we not expect in future, from one who has already 
proved herself 


. 
“strong to sanctify 


The poet’s high vocation.” 





Art. IIl—A New Spirit of the Age." Edited by R. H. 
Horne, Author of “Orion,” “Gregory VIL.” etc. 
“It is an easy thing to praise or blame ; 
The hard task, and the virtue, to do both.” 


New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


THERE is some little pretension in the title chosen for this 
volume, of the propriety of which we are far from certain. 
To our notion, it isa misnomer. What constitutes the spirit 
of our age,—of any age? Is it the literary genius by which 
it is distinguished, or its intrinsic triumphs of morality and 
art ?—Its quiet, inner, unobtrusive evidences of a contempla- 
tive soul in letters ;—or its open, outward progress in strength 
and civilization,—those characteristics, no matter of what 
sort, in which a race exhibits the most earnest action, and 
to which the living communities declare the most decided 
tendency? Does the literary genius of the age, at any time, 
govern, or, to any great degree, influence its living and 
working spirit?) Are men moved to action, led to perform- 
ance, swayed in their passions and achievements, by the 
words of the poets and novelists, their contemporaries ? This 
is the question upon which must depend the propriety of the 
title chosen for this volume. It is a question which would 
lead us, very far aside, from our course, in philosophical in- 
vestigation. If we could establish the propriety of this title, 
as suited to a performance wholly surrendered to contempo- 
raneous literary biography, it would have the effect of greatly 
raising the value of literary stocks. The mart would be- 
come busy with a new class of persons. Poets might then, 
with some decency of face, present themselves at the offices 
of “Discount and Deposit,” craving accommodations. They 


* There are two American editions of this work before us, one of which 
is illustrated with portraits. Both come from the press of Harper & Bro- 
thers. 
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might be quoted in the three per-cents, be heard of in con- 
sols, and even rise into authorities among the lordly poten- 
tates on ‘Change. But the age quickens with nosuch won- 
ders. Its spirit exhibits itself in other signs than those which’ 
declare for itsGenius. In England, from whence this book 
proceeds, we are delighted with no such revelations. It is 
only where the literary man adapts himself, as in the case 
of Lord Brougham, to what are called, by a narrow judg- 
ment, the practical or merely useful wants of the commu- 
nity, that he is admitted to be an authority, and to any degree 
— the working spirit of the nation. In France, there 

, to be sure, a greater apparent proximation of the one 
thing to the other ;—but the appearance is delusive. It isa 
fact only to the eye. There, we do occasionally behold the 
poet and the novelist in power ;—the sentimentalist Cha- 
teaubriand ; the orientalist La Martine; the subtle and spe- 
culative novelist Hugo ;—busy in the toil of wielding the 
politics of the nation,—stirring, with the rest, in its every- 
day necessities,—and, if we may so style them, every-day 
philosophies. But how little is it the case, even in France, 
when we take into the estimate the vast and wholly dispro- 
portionate influence possessed, in the same departments, by 
other classes, in whose number and poetical insensibility, 
Schiller found such epigrammatic occasion for marvel.* 
Besides, where we do find literary men in power, exercising 
authority, swaying the popular judgment, or wielding its 
will,—whether in England or upon the Continent pail is 
rather i in spite, than because, of their literary endowments. 
These are yielded to the occasion,—are sacrificed to what 
appears the popular requisition. Ambitious of the time, such 
authors deliver themselves to its daily uses. ‘Their labors 
regard political objects merely, and these generally of tem- 
porary expediency. ‘They write for parties. ‘They philoso- 
phize for factions. Their very songs are about grain, and 
rents, and cattle, and corn-laws. Their books are political 
systems, and problems, allegorized for effect ;—a cunning 
mode by which to salt and season those political propositions, 
which might otherwise offend the vulgar swallow. Such 


* The apostrophe to the Muse,—which may be rendered thus: 
“I know not well what I should be, 
Wert thou nought, sweet Muse, to me; 
Bat much I wonder when I see, 
The thousands who are nought to thee.” 


*22 
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are the labors of Dr. Bowring, Ebenezer Elliott, Harriet 
Martineau, and, measurably, of one very far superior to all 
of these, Thomas Carlyle. These, it may be conceded, do 
exercise some obvious influence upon the spirit of the age,— 
even while it is yet passing. They help its progress in one 
or more of the nations, and their voices are heard with at- 
tention in others. But they do not so much govern as belong 
to its movement. They are its weights rather than its levers. 
Some exception may be made in favor of Carlyle. But, up 
to this period, his spirit is rather felt, than followed, by the 
party. Indeed, his genius is one to threaten and to warn, 
rather than to guide. ‘These, however, are so many isolated 
names, and, in due proportion as they rise and rank in the 
estimation of the mass, do they lose their influence in the 
literary circles. And, naturally so. I[t is by a partial sur- 
render of letters that they are admitted to political position. 
It is by folding up their wings, which have borne them to a 
certain point of: view, that they are enabled to rest upon the 
eminence in sight of the multitude. Other names might be 
mentioned, such as Talfourd and Macaulay,—men, who, 
eminent also in the law, are permitted an occasional exercise 
in letters. But they suffer to the Muse few liberties. They 
close the door upon her in public, turn away from her more 
familiar blandishments, and, when they meet ber in the 
highways or the fields, it is with something of appreliension, 
and a constant look over the shoulder, lest the liaison should 
be detected by the unfriendly eyes of that age, whose spirit, 
it is insisted, is identical with its literary genius. Were 
these authors openly to assert the genius of the age, while 
working under the influence of its multitudinous spirit, it 
would be very apt to forfeit for them thut moderate degree of 
confidence by which they are suflered to work at all. How- 
ever much we may desire to think otherwise, we are estopped 
by too many woful histories. There is a too-regularly re- 
curring experience against the hope, even from the days of 
Homer. It is a history in all ages,—not varied in the pro- 
gress of any peuple. ‘The spirit of the age is one thing,—its 
genius another. Else should we never hear of the giant 
minds of a century living unknown and in neglect. We 
say nothing of their living in poverty, for, unless it be abso- 
lute want and destitution, poverty is, perhaps, one of the 
smallest cares of genius. To feed well, and go clad in fine 
linen, is doubtless a very pleasant condition ;—but there is 
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that abont the great intellect which makes it comparatively 
indifferent to this sort of social compensation. Its cravings 
are of another sort. It asks for consideration. Possessed 
of great truths, its first and only care is to procure a hearing. 
It demands an audience, attention, appreciation,——and, these 
accorded, there is no more humble creature in all God’s 
creation, than the being whom he has endowed with the 
glorious gift of genius. It is in the denial of this hearing 
that he is arrogant ,—that he offends where proud men would 
have him solicit. Denied to be a teacher, he becomes a 
prophet, and, like the great Jewish masters, similarly denied, 
denounces the wrath of heaven, and the scorn of men, upon 
the blind and bigoted generations which refuse to hear. 
Such men as these are willing to abandon their earthly pos- 
sessions and all earthly securities, in the prosecution of 
those claims which they seldom have had allowed while 
living. Such has been the history of all the poets ;—in the 
estimation of more prudent people, the most profligate 
wretches that ever lived ;—taking no more care of the need- 
ful, than if every mother’s son of them were the special care 
of heaven, and sure of daily quails and manna from above. 
What, indeed, is earthly food to that ambitious nature which 
toils only for utterance, and dreams only of immortality ? 
But the blindness, the injustice, the neglect, which deny that 
the genius of an age shall be its moving spirit ¢ also,—which 
vainly calls upon its people,—doomed, Cassandra- like, while 
blasted with the full consciousness of inspiration, to meet 
with nothing but scorn and rejection from those whom its 
prophecies would save !—'This is the torture, worse than pov- 
erty or death,—to which the endowing and imaginative 
minds of a people have always been subject from the earliest 
records of history. We fear, indeed, if the truth were known, 
that even your mere professors of the liberal arts,—those 
who have no boast of being bothered with any divine intui- 
tions,—who are simply men of elegant tastes and of moderate 
talent, —and who, in spite of the ‘profession of letters, still 
keep a worldly eye to the main chance, and never commit a 
solecism in good manners by speaking out the keen con- 
sciousness of an offensive truth;—even these share some- 
what in the discredit of an occupation, the foundations of 
which have been laid by genius. They have less force in 
the social movement than any of the numerous orders which 
constitute society. ‘They make its gentlemen, perhaps, but 
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not its leaders. ‘They are conspicuous in its pageants and 
processions. You will find them busy where tributary re- 
solutions are to be adopted. You will hear of them in Ly- 
ceums and Academies. But the moving springs and wheels 
of the great machine are seldom entrusted to, their hands ; 

and then, only in due degree with the assimilation of their 
toils to those of the ordinary citizen. 

There are some inherent difficulties in the way of a great 
man, highly endowed and truly original. He is beyond his 
time,—which its spirit cannot reach, does not comprehend, 
and invariably repudiates. As the time is always in posses- 
sion of the past,—kuows the extent of its achievements, and 
is fortified with all its knowledge, so, any real greatness must 
result from the elevation of the individual above the requisi- 
tions of his day. Not to be thus elevated, indeed,—to be 
readily comprehended and acknowledged, to the full measure 
of his claims,—is prima facie evidence of his waut of great- . 
ness,—since, as the flood sweeps onward,—as the age is 
always pressing forward to the abandonment of its ancient 
landmarks, so, that intellect which could not plant itself 
above the dead level of the rest, must be submerged and ut- 
terly swallowed up from sight in the spread and rise of the 
still expanding waters. ‘The certain and superior greatness 
always plants his standard far in advance of his people. He 
lights the beacon on the dim hills in the distance, to which 
they are approaching. He is always the day’s march in ad- 
vance of the multitude he leads. ‘To bring his people up to 
his point of view and vision,—to show them the promised 
land, —to direct them by parables,dark and mysterious, which 
they only obey through a consciousness of their own inferior 
vision,—is the work of centuries ; and, like Moses, having 
led them to a certain point, the one great mind is snatched 
away, yielding up his charge to another. Succeeding gen- 
erations at length reach the spot where his mantle has fallen. 
This is the history of social progress. It is proverbial that 
no age has ever duly honored or understood the worth of 
contemporary greatness. Its spirit has never informed that 
of its period. We are speaking now of periods having some 
claims to civilization. In barbarous times, when the multi- 
tude was unsophisticated, and a conscious poverty of re- 
source kept in due subjection the natural self-esteem of the 
individual, the Bard was an authority. In later periods, 
distinguished by a certain degree of acquisition, he was 
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rather a person to be feared. He was an annoyer. He 
conflicted with existing authorities, which the multitude 
naturally honored, and it was more grateful to presumption 
to question and despise the teacher of a new truth, than to 
toilin the hamble but becoming work of understanding 
him. It is a circumstance, however, to be remarked, that 
the age, even when it has most denied, seems always to 
have had an instinct consciousness of the presence of a great 
man. This is shown by its hostility. How it has hated, 
how feared, how persecuted him! What pains has it taken 
to silence his voice, to subdue his spirit, to compel his apos- 
tacy! To what mocks, what bonds, what tortures, has it 
not subjected him! How it has trampled upon his ashes,— 
how lied about his memory ! Men take no such pains about 
a fool. Nothing short of superiority provokes them to this 
malice ; and they thus revenge upon greatness the hurts of 
self-esteem. Their fury is spent upon the mortal, in the vain 
attempt to baffle the divine, nature. 

This, you will say, is an ancient history. Scarcely se 
ancient as modern. Not less true to-day than yesterday. 
The same warfare is still carried on between the same par- 
ties, though with less cruel and desperate issues. The living 
generations still war against ene order of its superior intel- 
lects. It is in the e experience of every community. Let us 
suppose a history with which most of us are familiar, We 
will not take an extreme instance. Suddenly, in the com- 
pass of a country village, a boy springs into sight who claims 
to be in possession of a secret. He claims to have endow- 
ments which are not of ordinary acquisition. His ways 
are not like those of other boys. He engages in none of 
their sports. He goes apart from them, loves to muse in 
secret places, and gloats over a book as one suddenly in pos- 
session of a great treasure. Things attract and refresh his 
eye, which other boys scarcely perceive. He delights in 
the woods, in long wanderings among the trees, in the song 
of birds, in the sounds of waters. Soon, he begins to lisp 
in songs of his own, and to dilate in fresh and fanciful histo- 
ries. These he must repeat to other ears; and, with mixed 
feelings of exultation and bashfulness, he calls some favor- 
ite,—some lad whom he singles from the rest because of 
traits which he deems to be in common with his own,—to 
hearken to his childish performances. The friend betrays 
his secret,—perhaps, makes light of his achievements,—and 
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the feelings of the young poet, born of sensibilities the most 
exquisite, experience a painful and humiliating recoil. The 
secret of his seclusion is thus made known and resented, 
That he should presume in tastes and pleasures, superior to 
the rest,—in which they can neither mingle nor contend,— 
is sufficiently offensive. That he should aim at objects, im- 
posing even in the eyes of grown men, is heavy provoca- 
tion. As they are not willing to believe in his superiority, 
they set it down for presumption. As he stands alone in 
his objects, he is soon isolated among his associates. This 
isolation produces gloom, a fervid sense of injustice, a mor- 
bid feeling of resentment. The young poet, naturally, is 
shy, not sulky,—sensitive and shrinking, not stern or haugh- 
ty. They do not enter into his sensibilities any more than 
his genius. His reserves increase their hostility, which fi- 
nally breaks out into open rage. They pronounce him a 
fool,—they mock him as a pre “ender —they mock him with 
a degree of anger which declares the lurking apprehension 
that he is, after all, not so great a pretender as they call him. 
A little time soon settles this question. As he grows strong, 
equally in years and intellect, they mock him no longer. 
They feel that he is no fool. He has wit beyond his years. 
He reasons cunningly. It is not easy to foil him at these 
weapons, and his satire is more than a counterpoise to their 
brutality. They change the mode of attack. Hateful to 
themselves, they study ‘how to make him hateful to others. 
Has he committed a boyish error ?—has he shown a weak- 
ness /—it is remembered against him ;—remembered with 
additions, and swollen into crime and odium by the pains- 
taking pertinacity of malice. They accuse him of all sorts 
of offences. He is vain,—hbe is presumptuous. His conceit 
is insufferable. In this all agree, for all are agreed that the 
superiority which proves itse cif at their expense, can be no- 
thing short of presumption and conceit. And thus they 
grow, and thus ke grows ;—the first in fixed hostility, the 
last in equally fixed scorn and defiance. And hence the re- 
luctance of a community to acknowledge the plant of its 
own raising, and hence the capricious moods, the erring will, 
and the frequent excess and degradation of those en ndow- 
ments, which, met with denial, are profligately spent in des- 
peration. The parties destined by heaven to work in com- 
mon behoof, are thus made to war against each other in 
miserable discrepancy. 
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This is the history of boy with boy,—the young genius 
with his school-boy associates. That the seniors by whom 
they are surrounded, should not see more deeply into the 
matter, is owing to several causes, one only of which it will 
suffice to name. They have too little sympathy with the 
boy in his hours of amusement. They share too little in 
his plays. They see tuo little of the moral nature of the 
young, which is always more prominent and perceptible in 
their sports than on any other occasion. If this were other- 
wise, how soon would the peculiar mental organization of 
the highly endowed lad arrest the attention. How soon 
would they see that he himself is an object to be studied,— 
that he has a nature of his own, which he cannot but obey,— 
against which he vainly struggles, and which leads him 
waywardly apart even from the enjoyments which his blood 
would most affect. This very sacrifice of the usual plea- 
sures of boyhood,—the fact that he enjoys none of the games 
of his comrades,—that he is shy when they are frank ; sad 
and thoughtful when they are uproarious; solitary when 
they crowd together,——these, alone, should suffice to indicate 
to any but the wilful blind, the imperious exigencies of a 
peculiar moral constitution, from which the possessor, still 
striving, still reluctant, is himself unable to get free. Were 
we more bent to study this peculiar nature, and regard its 
requisitions, we should seldom be shocked with that mon- 
strous anomaly in society, a dissolute and abandoned man 
of genius. It is the teacher that makes the profligate——not 
nature, not the pupil himself. God makes no monsters. We 
yield too little to nature, and seek to impress ourselves upon 
the intellect whose prime characteristic is its individuality. 
Failing to shape, we pervert it. Failing to subdue, we de- 
nounce, deride and destroy it. We are not willing to recog- 
nize that mental superiority which refuses to surrender itself 
wholly to our will; and, in the vexation of self-esteem, we 
fasten upon the innocent object of our dislike, an opprobrium 
which not unfrequently drives him to desperation. We 
wring his heart, war against his endeavor, mock his hopes, 
goad his sensibilities to the quick, and deny with bitterness 
all the cravings of his ambition. It is only by going into 
voluntary exile that he lives. And this, too, is a daily his- 
tory,—and here we see some additional reasons why it is 
that the genius of the age does not often constitute its spirit. 

It is not denied that a man of genius,—a poet, for exam- 
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ple,—may be felt somewhat by the spirit of the time in 
which he lives, even though that period may be one of com- 
parative civilization. He is felt by it, and used by it, even 
though it leaves him unrecognized and unhonored. His 
philosophies will sink into the hearts of favored individuals, 
by whom they will be conveyed to the hearts of others, 
They will strike leading notes in the thoughts of minds of 
great practical tendency, and will thus give tone and colour 
to the objects and the eloquence of practised statesmen. 
They will steal into the affections, and find a place in the 
memories of the youn, and thus be preserved for full de- 
velopment in the progress of the rising generations, This 
is a natural history, which derives a beautiful and forceful 
illustration from the known customs of the aboriginal na- 
tions. When a treaty is made in which savage tribes are 
concerned, they call young children into the presence of the 
high contracting parties, and make them the witnesses of 
their deeds. The warrior and the priest recount to the 
voung the leading events in the national or family bistory. 
Every incident and era is associated with some physical 
symbol, and these are regularly transmitted, by the same 
process, from generation to generation. The triumphs of 
civilization render no such pains-taking necessary, and, by 
a natural law, the unperfected minds of youth catch up di- 
vine authorities, in art and morals, from those who have 
been repudiated by their mulish and bigoted sires. The 
seer upon whom the latter turns his back in disdain, feels 
his garments plucked by the eager | but trembling fingers of 
the more reverent boy. “Heaven,” says Wordsworth, “lies 
about us in our infancy ;” and the. spirit of the child, as yet 
ignorant in the world’s fashion, is keenly susceptible to im- 
pressions of a divine origin. It is in this way that one age 
makes amends for the injustice of another. In this way, 
what has been the denied genius of one, becomes the re- 
ceived spirit of another century. Speaking of Wordsworth, 
we are reminded how completely and rapidly this history 
has been realized in his case. How entirely have the criti- 
cal judgments of the fathers, in respect to his poetry, been 
reversed by the sons. In his youth—nay, in his manhood, 
and to middle age,—an object of derision ; at seventy —still 
living,—he is honored as one of the greatest masters of his 
art,—certainly the prince of all contemplative poets,—an 
authority steadily enlarging in strength, purity and splendor. 
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But, the case of Wordsworth is really a peculiar one. Or- 
dinarily, it is not thus. Directly, and upon the time in which 
he lives, the mere man of letters, whatever his degree of 
endowment, does not exercise much, if any, apparent influ- 
ence. It is gradually only, and insensibly, as the holy dews 
that fall by night,—unseen, unheard,—in the sleeping hours 
of earth’s children when they are least conscious of any 
benign interposition,—that the blessed and refreshing influ- 
ences of poetry and art, descend to refresh and vivify the 
heart and morals of a people. Were it otherwise,—were 
they more visibly seen and felt,—they might lose something 
of their sacred powers to preserve the hopes, the health and 
the histories, of an otherwise merely mortal race. 

But even were this book rightly named in the sense in 
which we have denied its propriety, it would be objectiona- 
ble in another point of view. It considers only the claims 
of British Literature. It takes no concern of the authors of 
France and Germany, to say nothing of any other region,— 
as if the spirit of the age were wholly framed antl fashioned 
by that of Great Britain. This is not only an injustice. It 
is in bad taste. It is too much in the mood and spirit of 
political Bullism. We expect from the literature of a coun- 
try something more of liberality, in its intercourse with 
other nations, than usually distinguishes its polities, or even 
its criticism. And from one who, like Mr. Horne, claims, 
not only as a philosopher, but as a poet, we have a right to 
look for the most gratifying extension of the courtesies and 
amenities of the social nature. If the spirit of our time be 
that of its literary genius, shall we omit the names of Goethe, 
of Lessing and of Schiller, from the pages which are set to 
record the influence of Sidney Smith, and Carlyle, and Har- 
riet Martineau ?—and is there to be no place for Cousin, 
Michelet and Guizot, in the volume which assigns so much 
place to Macaulay, Henry Taylor and Lord Ashley ? Shall 
Eugene Sue be w ‘holly omitted from the record which counts 
Charles Dickens first; and Victor Hugo, and Balzac, be 
excluded from a catalogue in which we find James, and 
Marryatt, and Trollope!) We say nothing of what might 
be reasonably claimed for Americans, past and living ;—for 
expostulation on this head, in relation to the judgments of 
the modern English upon ourselves, would be as idle as an 
entreaty to the same quarter for political justice, unenforced 
by the more cogent arguments of hot shot and heavy 
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frigates. We can only get our rights in moral matters al- 
lowed, as we have secured all other rights,—by making 
ourselves felt, and feared, and necessary, in literature as in 
other respects. But, we may argue the claims of continental 
nations. We may ask, with some propriety, that in any 
decision upon the spirit of the age, England must not omit 
or slur over the pretensions of the master minds among her 
immediate neighbors. She must not claim, with that arro- 
gance in letters which has always marked her political tem- 
per, that she is supreme. Great as she is in song and elo 
quence and philosophy, the world has other lights, and 
wisdom will not wholly die from the earth in the hour which 
sees her glories become extinct. 

Mr. Horne, who modestly styles himself the editor of the 
work immediately before us, is, we are persuaded, responsi- 
ble for the greater portion of its contents. We are inclined 
to believe that it issues from one hand. There is a uniformity 
of tone and thinking throughout the several essays, which 
lead to this conclusion ; and there is nothing, in what we 
know of this gentleman’s mind, that would impair the force 
of this conjecture. He is a poet, a writer of nice critical 
judgment, a contemplative and speculative moralist, fully 
capable, we should say, of all that this volume contains. As 
a writer, he is, however, very little known to the American 
public ;—and this is to their misfortune. It is one of the 
unhappy conditions in which our people are placed in re- 

gard to foreign literature, that, while our publishers require 
that we shall live on that alone, they take not the slightest 
pains to give us the better portions of it. They are wondrous 
solicitous,—so they declare,—that we shall be supplied ;— 
one would suppose, indeed, from the professions of some 
among them, that they published, at considerable personal 
sacrifice, purely for the good of the public.* But they do 
not appeal to the higher t tastes of their readers. They do 
not ask, in their selection of books for reprint, what is best,— 
only what is most likely to have the largest circulation. 
Good European books are proposed to them in vain; but 
they seize with avidity on the licentious novel,—on any 
thing, in short, with which to make a sensation. 

Mr. Horne’s writings, with the exception of the volume 
under review, have never been honored with an American 
dress. Yet they are all worthy of reprint, if not because of 
their perfectness, at least because of the proofs which they 
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afford of a really thoughtful and capacious intellect. Of 
his Gregory the VII., and Cosmo de Medici, dramatic works, 
we have no knowledge, excepi from an unfriendly criticism 
in one of the British Reviews. An elaborate Report, from 
his pen, on the subject of the horrid cruelties to which hu- 
manity is subjected in the English coal mines, shows him to 
be equally the humane philosopher and the man of the 
world. This performance has been made the common text- 
book, for the statesman and reviewer, for some time past. It 
is known to us only by long extracts in the Journals and 
Reviews. Of the dramas, we are inclined to think, from 
the passages quoted by the Reviewers, much more favorably 
than the British critics ; and we should wonder, indeed, with 
such proofs of excellence before their eyes, as these passages 
display, that their judgments should be adverse, did we not 
know how many collateral matters, how many prejudices, 
and cliques and parties, interfere, ordinarily, to prevent the 
proper award of justice in the case of contemporaneous wri- 
ters. Of this sort of antagonist influence, one of the prose 
works of Mr. Horne himself, now before us, gives us an am- 
ple history.* This is a performance of considerable elegance 
and research. It is written eloquently, with great force and 
frequent originality ; and is an elaborate inquiry into the 
difficulties that crowd the path of the young and independent 
genius seeking to be heard. The first portion of this paper 
has been so completely surrendered to the same subject, that 
we shall scarcely need, in this place, to do more than pas- 
singly refer to it. It was not within our design, at the 
commencement, to seek to arrive at a full solution of the 
mystery of failure, in the instances of genius which, as sub- 
sequent periods have shown, deserved to be successful. 
These are too various, except for development in the singe 
case whenever it comes up. It is an individual history, 
arising from the circumstances of the subject, from his pecu- 
liar temperament, his conduct or his misfortunes. We have 
shown how naturally it is that he should become a victim 
to prejudices, the due result of his own peculiar organiza- 
tion. ‘This is not to censure him, but to show the short- 
sightedness of those around him. We do not see that Mr. 
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Horne’s exposition goes more deeply into the mystery. He 
is sometimes ingenious, at all times interesting ; but we are 
unprepared to recognize, in his generalization, an adequate 
solution of the difficulty. What he says of the malign influ- 
ence of the “publisher’s reader,” is unquestionably true ; and, 
that the judgments of such persons should ordinarily be un- 
favorable to works of original character, is strictly due to 
the fact that they are employed to declare what is likely to 
be popular, according to standards of common recognition. 
They are only required to report according to routine; any 
departure from which,—such as genius always makes,— 
must provoke an adverse decision from their minds. Such 
persons are generally employed, because of their possession 
of a certain degree of cleverness and tact. They are required 
to be in possession of a pretty general knowledge of books. 
They must know what delights customarily the popular 
appetite, and their rules of judgment, thus limited and guard- 
ed, effectually preclude them from thinking favorably of a 
work, which requires new standards of examination to be 
set up,—which requires new laws for the critic, and the as- 
sumption of tastes for the general reader, of which he has 
never shown the slightest symptoms. The wonder, indeed, 
would be, if such critics should approve of the strictly ori- 
ginal performance. Even men of genius themselves, after 
reaching a certain time of life, are hardly the persons to 
judge fairly of novelties in art or letters. Their modes of 
thinking and feeling have become fixed,—their standards are 
inflexibly formed,—they perversely adhere to the fashions of 
their youth,—to the styles in which their own triumphs have 
been effected ; and have been found, usually, to be as reluc- 
tant to admit the claims of a younger brother, rising up in 
native and independent strength, as any of the small critical 
hirelings of an established publisher. Your old woman, or 
your young woman, your cook or your carpenter,—persons 
who have no knowledge of, and no care for, critical laws, 
are undoubtedly the best judges, in the long run, of what is 
likely to be permanently successful. It was Moliere who 
read his comedies to his cook, and the humour which she 
could not understand, he dashed out. Walter Scott tells us 
with what delight, reading his Lady of the Lake to a sturdy 
woodman, he observed the deep interest which the latter 
took in the progress of the narrative; and how he became 
conscious of having committed a blunder, when the hunter 
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exclaimed indignantly against the passage. These persons 
judge from inherent laws, based upon the sympathies and sen- 
sibilities of a common nature. They get no standards from 
books, such as influence the critic, the man of professed tastes 
and letters. ‘They obey principles much more flexible and 
much more universal ; and, in all writings which are meant to 
develope the nature, the characteristics, the fears and the 
affections of man, any man or any woman will be a better 
judge of the degree in which they are likely to succeed, than 
the very best Reviewer among us. We are not conscious 
of any self-disparagement, when we make this admission. 
But the work of Mr. Horne, which places him more im- 
mediately in an eminent rank of letters, is a poem, not long 
issued, entitled “Orion.” * This is a mythological story, in 
blank verse, the subject of which, in part, you may gather 
from Lempriere. ‘The writer desigus a moral allegory. He 
has something of a social and political object; and, in the 
disguise of verse, seeks, in some degree, to influence opinion. 
The story of “Orion,” borrowed from a classical origin, is, it 
appears to us, simply a frame-work to embody some general 
notions of the requisites of social progress. “Orion” is made 
to represent the working spirit of the age,—the master spir- 
it, endowing, creative, emulative,—seeking, compelling,— 
a god-man, vainly striving in the footsteps of the inherent 
Creator. Akinetos, his brother, is the conservative spirit,— 
the embodied wisdom of earth,—of the existing order of 
things,—-the representative of social acquisition up to his 
own period, and to the acknowledged social point. Wise in 
all earthly wisdom, with him, however, wisdom is to perish. 
‘The wheels of progress, committed to his care, would run 
down because of the faith within him, that the world of man 
has reached its zenith, and to keep things as they are, is the 
sole remedy against the dissolution and final consummation 
of all things. He is the embodiment of human faith in itself. 
which stagnates at a certain elevation. The nature of 
“Orion,” is one of a more generous and confiding sort. He 
looks out from himself and—works. He must still work, no 
matter what the fruits, having an instinctive confidence that 
the fruits of work are good, whether he himself sinks or 
rises. He works precisely as did the seers and poets of the 
past, without seeming to trouble themselves much about the 


* Orion; an Epic Poem. In three Books. By R. H. Horne. Fourth 
Edition. London: J. Miller. 1843. 
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profit and the fame. They simply obeyed a destiny ; and, 
with something of the simplicity and blindness, so far as self 
is concerned, which seems to have distinguished the great 
genius in all ages, “Orion” goes through his great achieve- 
ments, physical and moral. The duty rises to his mind in 
the form of a passion, and he proceeds to its requisitions. It 
is love that prompts his labours, and, in this respect, he re- 
presents a higher principle than society recognizes in its 
laws. There is a moral, only half hidden, in all the events 
of his progress. 

The mythological story of “Orion,” from which Mr. Horne 
makes few departures, furnishes a convenient vehicle for a 
narrative at once philosophical and poetical. In the devel- 
opment of the action, considering all the difficulties in the 
way of adapting classical materials to modern tastes, he has 
been exceedingly successful. ‘The story is evolved by a 
process which is equally warm, fresh and symmetrical. he 
harmony of parts is complete; the delinea'ion of persons 
happy; the general arrangement, the images, the pictures, 
are all artist-like and animated. The dialogues, which em- 
body much of the philosophy, are to the point, clear and 
comprehensive. Asa poem, portions of this story are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Nothing can well be more melodious than 
some of its many descriptive passages. We must give a few 
examples. Here is one from the opening : 


“Ye rocky heights of Chios, where the snow, 
Lit by the far-off and receding moon, 
Now feels the soft dawn’s purpling twilight creep 
Over your ridges, while the singing dews, 
Like creatures on a mission from the spheres, 
Swarm down, and wait to be instinct with gold 
And solar fire !—ye mountains waving brown 
With thick-wing’d woods, and blotted with deep caves 
In secret places ; and ye paths that stray 
E’en as ye list; what odors and what sighs 
Tend your sweet silence through the star-shower’d night, 
Like memories breathing of the goddess forms 
That left your haunts, yet with the day return ! 
And still more distant through the grey sky floats 
The faint blue fragment of the dead moon’s shell ; 
Not dead, indeed, but vacant, since ’tis now 
Left by its bright divinity. The snows 
On steepest heights grave tints of dawn receive, 
And mountains from the misty woodland rise 
More clear of outline, while thick vapors curl 
From off the valley streams, and spread away, 
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Till one by one the brooks and pools unveil 

Their coid blue mirrors. From the great repose 
What echoes now float on the listening air,— 

Now die away,—and now again ascend, 

Soft ringing trem the valleys, caves and groves, 
Beyond the reddening heights? °*Tis Artemis come 
With all her buskin’d nymphs and sylvan route, 

To scare the silence and the sacred shades, 

And with dim music break their rapturous trance !” 


The attention of the reader need not be called to the 
melody of the strain, the felicity of its descriptive touches, 
the delicacy of its tone, the harmony of its proportions. 
Thus, exquisitely, does he describe the goddess Artemis 
(Diana) and her train. Let the reader note the accuracy of 
the attributes, and the charming felicity of phrase by which 
they are arrayed to the eye: 


“She met him in her beauty. Oft when dawn 
With a grave red looked through the ash-pale woods, 
And quick dews singing fell, while with a pulse 
As quick, Orion stood beneath the trees, 

And gazed upon the uncertain scene,—his heart 
Forewarned his senses with a rapturous thrill. 

He turned, and from the misty green afar, 

In silence did the goddess’ train appear 

Rounding a thicket. Slow the crowding hounds 
Tript circling onward ; Nymphs with quiver’d backs, 
And clear elastic limbs of nut-brown hue, 

Or like tanned wall-fruit, ripening and compact ; 
And short-horned Fauns down-gazing on their pipes; 
And Oceanides with tresses green 

Plaited in order, or by golden nets 

In various devices confined, each bearing 

Shell lyres and pearl-mouth’d trumpets of the sea ; 
Dryads and Oreads deck’d with oak-leaf crowns 
And heath-bel!s, dancing in the fragrant air ; 

And Sylvans, who, half Faun, half Shepherd, lead 

A grassy life, with cymbals in each hand 

Press’d crosswise on the breast, waiting the sign ;— 
Attendant round a pale gold chariot moved : 

By two large-antler’d milk-white stags ’twas drawn, 
Their sleek hides ’neath the fine dews quivering 

In delicate delight. Above them rose 

The fair-hair’d goddess, onward softly gliding, 

As though erect she stood on wafted clouds. 

She smiled not; but the crescent on her brew 
Gieamed with a tender light.” 
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This is an exquisite picture for the painter. In the fol- 
lowing, we may find another,—one or more: 


“One day, at noontide, when the chase was done, 
Which with unresting speed since dawn had held, 
The woods were all with golden fire alive, 

And heavy limbs tingled with glowing heat. 
Sylvans and Fauns at full length cast them down, 
And cooled their flame-red faces in the grass, 

Or o’er a streamlet bent, and dipped their heads 
Deep as the top hair of their pointed ears ; 

While Nymphs and Oceanides retired 

To grots and sacred groves, with loitering steps, 
And bosoms swelled and throbbing like a bird’s 
Held between human hands. The hounds with tongues 
Crimson and lolling hot upon the green, 

And outstretched noses flatly crouch’d ; their skins 
Clouded or spotted, like the field-bean’s flow’r, 
Or tiger-lily, painted the wide lawns.” 


The vigorous imagination, or endowing mind, teeming 
with great conceptions, does not often condescend to paint 
so minutely. In every page of this poem, however, we are 
struck with similar instances. But this picture leads to 
another : 


“Orion wandered deep into a vale 
Alone, from all the rest his steps he bent, 
Thoughttul, yet with no object in his mind ; 
Languid yet restless. Near a hazel copse, 
Whose ripe nuts hung in clusters twined with grapes, 
He paused, down-gazing, ’till upon his sense 
A fragrance stole, as of ambrosia wafted, 
Through the warm shades, by some divinity 
Amid the weods. With gradual step he moved 
Onward ; and soon the poppied entrance found 
Of a secluded bower. He entered straight, 
Unconsciously attracted, and beheld 
His goddess-love, who slept,—her robe cast off, 
Her sandals, bow and quiver, thrown aside, 
Yet with her hair still braided, and her brow 
Deck’d with her crescent light. Awed and alarmed 
By loving reverence,—which dreads offence 
E’en though the wrong were never known, and feels 
Its heart’s religion for religion’s self 
Besides its object’s claim,—swift he retired.” 


He flies, but returns. The madness of an ungovernable 
passion is upon him, and he makes his way into the bower: 





“There was a slumberous silence in the air, 
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By noontide’s sultry Murmurs from without 
Made more oblivious. Not a pipe was heard 
From field or wood ; but the grave beetle’s drone 
Passed near the entrance: once the cuckoo called 
O’er distant meads, and once a horn began 
Melodious plaint, then died away. A sound 

Of murmurous music yet was in the breeze, 

For silver gnats that harp on glassy strings, 

And rise and fall in sparkling clouds, sustained 
Their dizzy dances o’er the seething meads. 
With brain as dizzy stood Orion now 

I’ the quivering bower. There, rapturous he beheld, 
As in a trance, not conscious of himself, 

The perfect sculpture of that naked form, 

Whose Parian whiteness and clear outline gleamed 
In its own hue, nor from the foliage took 

One tint, nor from his ample frame one shade. 
Her lovely hair hung drooping, half unbound,— 
Fair silken braids, fawn-tinted delicately, 

That on one shoulder lodged their opening coil. 
Her large round arms of dazzling beauty Jay 

In matchless symmetry and inviolate grace 
Along the mossy floor. At length he dropped 
Softly upon his knees, his clasped hands raised 
Above his head, ’till by resistless impulse 

His arms descending were expanding wide,— 
Swift as a flash, erect, the goddess rose !” 


With one more passage, our extracts from this poem must 
finish. “Orion” is blinded by the cruelty of GEnopion, whose 
daughter had been carried away by him. In his blindness 
he addresses his prayers to Eos, (Aurora,) that his sight may 
be restored : 


“His prayer paused tremulous. O’er his brow he felt 
A balmy beam, that with its warmth conveyed 
Divine suflusion and deep sense of peace 
Throughout his being ; and amidst a pile, 
Far in the distance, gleaming like the bloom 
Of almond trees seen through long floating halls 
Of pale etherial blue and virgin gold, 
A goddess, smiling like a new-blown flow’r, 
Orion saw. And as he gazed he wept. 
The tears ran mingling with the morning dews 
Down his thick locks. At length once more he spoke: 
‘Blest Eos! mother of the hopeful star, 
Which I, with sweet joy, take into my soul ; 
Star-rays that first played o’er my blinded orbs, 
Even as they glance above the lids of sleep, 
Who else had never known surprise, nor hope, 
Nor useful action ; Golden Visitant, 
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So lovely and benign, whose eyes drive home 
Night’s foulest ghosts, and men as foul; who bring’st 
Not only my redemption, but who art 

The intermediate beauty who unites 

The fierce sun with the earth, and moderates 
His beams with dews and tenderness and smiles ; 
Oh, bird-awakener! giver of frésh life, 

New hopes, or to old hopes new wings,—receive 
Within thy care, one a with many things 

Is weary, and though nought in energy 

Abated for good work, would seek thine aid 

To some fresh course and service for his hand ; 
Of peace meantime, and stedfast truth, secure.’ ” 


Still his prayer, next to sight, is for occupation. The 
scene continues with the opening of another canto: 


“Level with the summit of that Eastern mount, 
By slow approach, and like a promontory 
Which seems to glide and meet a coming ship, 
The pale gold platform of the Morning came 
Towards the gliding mount. Against a sky 
Of delicate purple, snow-bright courts and halls, 
Touch’d with light silvery green, gleaming across, 
Fronted by pillars vast, cloud-capitalled, 
With shafts of changeful pearl, all rear’d upon 
An isle of clear aérial gold, came floating ; 
And in the centre, clad in fleecy white, 
With lucid lilies in her golden hair, 
Eos, sweet Goddess of the Morning, stood.” 


This is surely a very lovely description. We pass over 
an interesting page, to another passage which belongs to the 
same connection. The reader will perceive, in the opening 
lines, how happily a fact in nature is made to put on a moral 
signification, speaking encouragement to the desponding 
spirit : 

Tis always morning somewhere in the world, 
And Eos ever rises, circling [still 
The varied regions of mankind. No pause 
Of renovation and of freshening rays, 
She knows, but constantly her love breathes forth 
On field and forest, as, on human hope, 
Health, beauty, power, thought, action and advance.” 


Orion is slain by the jealousy of Artemis. She was his 
first love. His last is Eos. In this, we have some allegori- 
cal glimpses. His first light was vague, cold, dim, imperfect, 
but it nevertheless was light, and it helped his progress. 
That which he now enjoys is warmer, brighter, surer. But 
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the following extract will repay the reader, while it will 
assist him somewhat in the moral! of the story: 


“With re-awakened love and sight enlarged 
For all things beautiful, and nobly true 
To the great elements that rule the world,— 
Orion’s mind, left to itself, reviewed 
Past knowledge, and of wisdom saw the fruit 
Far nearer than before, the path less rough, 
The true possession not austere and cold, 
But natural in its strength and balance just 
Of body and of soul ; each to respect, 
And to the other minister, and both 
Their one harmonious being to employ 
For general happiness and for their own. 
Such was the love which now his thoughts attained, 
And he to Eos ventured to display, 
Beseeching her response. She only gazed 
With an approving smile upon the earth, 
That rolled beneath, and rendered back the gleam 
With tender radiance over many a field. 

The story of his life Orion told,— 
His youth,—his labours,—lastly, of his loves ; 
Nor what for Artemis his opening soul 
Had felt,—what deep desire for Merope, 
Sought to conceal. How much his intellect 
And entire nature, owed to the pale Queen 
Of Night’s illumin’d vault, with grateful sighs 
Of reverential inemory he declared ; 
To Eos turning with a pleading look 
Lest she might not approve. She took his hand, 
And placed it on her side beneath her heart, 
Which beat a sphery music audibly. 
He, listening, still enraptured, countless echoes 
Rang, sweetly faint, from distant groves beneath, 
Upon the earth. Within bis hurrying heart 
The trembling echoes now Orion felt, 
And silent stood as one who apprehends 
Some new and blissful hope that roune him soars, 
Which still eludes his vision and his mind.” 


We are half-tempted by the grace and beauty of the pas- 
sages which follow, to trespass still further upon our limits, 
but our plan contemplates too wide a field of survey, to per- 
mit of much lingering upon one, however attractive, portion 
of it. The extracts already furnished, will afford a sufficient 
notion of the general merits of the composition. We have 
said nothing of the story, nor did this need. Of this, we 
have but to repeat, that the fable is happy, neither intricate 
nor simple, well-conceived and wrought out, in the manner 
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of an artist, to its due conclusion. The philosophy we have 
glimpsed at. Of this work, as a mere poem, our idea is al- 
ready given. For grace, sweetness, harmony,—a lofty mood, 
and pure sentiment, it has not ofien been surpassed. The 
author has a fine eye for the picturesque, and a soul duly 
elevated to a proper conception of the enduring and conser- 
vative uses of poetry. The abstract nature of the design 
will impair its popularity. Poems of an allegorical nature 
must incur this risk. But the poet of a true spirit will prefer 
that his “audience should be fit though few.” Even the 
great work of Spenser has yielded to this fate, and, save in 
the case of the student, and the hearty lover of numerous 
verse, it sleeps, almost as soundly as the Polyolbion, on the 
upper shelves of the library. The author of “Orion” has, 
however, succeeded in considerable degree, in giving to his 
poem that epic character which serves to lessen the other- 
wise chilling influences of a structure purely allegorical. 
His action advances with tolerable dispatch. ‘The philoso- 
phy scarcely retards the progress. Itis no small part of his 
merit, also, that he has so far overcome the difficulties in the 
way of reconciling to the tastes of our period, the antique and 
statuesque aspects of a subject purely mythological. He has 
subdued his material to modern uses, and warmed the other- 
wise frigid forms of classic story, with a life and glow hap- 
pily caught from the spirit of later romance. He has, in this 
performance, harmonized the characteristics of the two re- 
motest periods known to poetic art, in a manner much more 
to our taste,—with much more symmetry and success,— than 
Goethe ;—the sequel to whose Faust, in the resuscitation of 
the Grecian Helen,—while the former encounters her as the 
Baronial Chief of feudal ages,—has always seemed to us an 
attempt equally barbarous and feeble. The delicate use 
which Mr. Horne has made of the characteristics of the two 
periods,—the nice blending of their different lights,—the 
severe simplicity of the one, warmed by the fervent and frank 
sweetness of the other,—renders the structure which he has 
raised, not less legitimate according to ancient standards, 
because it so successfully appeals to the canons of modern 
art. 

The “Spirit of the Age,” the work last from the pen of 
Mr. Horne, is nothing more than a series of critical papers 
on the writings of the principal living authors of Great Bri- 
tain. As a whole, the performance is marked by sound 
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judgment, by nice and circumspect metaphysics, by a just 
sense of the subject, of its claims, its proportions, and of the 
spirit under which it demands examination. Mr. Horne 
appreciates generously. He is not a severe critic,—except 
very occasionally ; and, where we find him too indulgent, 
it may be owing to a catholic mood like that of Washington 
Allston, who was always easily satisfied with all paintings 
but his own. But this, though an individual virtue, is by 
no means such in the case of the writer, whose aim is two- 
fold,—to save readers from committing themselves to what 
is worthless, and to rescue the young beginner from the 
adoption of unbecoming models. The duty is one of great 
importance, and should not be trified with. 

We shall do what our author has not done,—put his sub- 
jects in grouping, and endeavor, where we can, to discuss 
them in families. Mr. Horne sets out with Mr. Charles 
Dickens. With his name we connect those of Marryatt, 
Ingoldsby, Douglas Jerrold, Thomas Hood and Theodore 
Hook. ‘These are all writers of humour; by which, how- 
ever, we are not to be understood as designing to say that 
they are nothing more. On the contrary, Dickens and Hood 
will, in all probability, owe their most permanent triumphs 
to their powers of pathetic composition. But they are ordi- 
narily supposed to claim particularly under this category, 
and we see no reason to disturb their received position. Of 
Charles Dickens we shall need to say but little. We may 
remark, however, that Mr. Horne says a great deal for him, 
and, to our thinking, a great deal toomuch. He generalizes 
largely in his favor, and strives to sustain his assumptions, 
by minute passages, occasional paragraphs, small scenes and 
sentences, in which the critic sees a significance and preg- 
nancy, which will not prove so impressive in other eyes. 
Dickens is, unquestionably, a man of rare genius in his de- 
partment. In lifting humble life to the region of our affec- 
tions,—in disarming it of its grossness,—in softening con. 
vention to the claims of humanity, and making us recognize 
a brother in one of the outcast children of Adam,—he is 
singularly successful. He works by the simplest processes. 
He is not an artist. He writes from his own sympathies, 
and writes from life. He is true to social conditions. His 
narrative is conducted by a series of the nicest touches,—by 
seizing carefully upon subordinate aspects, and bringing the 
subject before us, rather through its relations and dependen- 
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cies, than by means of its own individuality. In this work, 
he naturally employs the ludicrous. ‘This belongs to low 
life,—to inferior conditions,—to pretensions which society 
does not recognize,—to capacities which education has not 
stooped to refine. His ludicrous too frequently becomes the 
grotesque, but his burlesque and ridiculous are quite as happy 
as such things usually are. In this respeet, much of the 
force of his situations. is the result of suggestions made by 
the wretched caricatures which accompany his volumes. 
The grave humour of Diekens is that which is most admi- 
rable in what he has done. The sly gentlemanly chuckle 
in which he indulges, in occasional asides, is sometimes par- 
ticularly excellent. He has tenderness in high degree, and 
this is one chief source of his humorous. His sense of the 
picturesque is good, his faney lively and original, and his 
conception of a character piquant and irresistible. The 
“Christmas Carol” of Mr. Dickens, is probably one of the 
fairest and highest specimens of his several attributes of fan- 
cy, art, humour and pathos. His style is diffuse, but this is 
imevitable from periodical writing, and belongs strictly to the 
elass.of works to which he devotes his genius. Apart from 
situation and character, he seems to have no power of analy- 
sis. He is not a metaphysician,—not a thinker, in any gen- 
eral sense of the word. His inventionissmall. His stories 
are only so many scenes rather loosely hung together ; but 
each scene is unique, and this fact, and their sketchy charac- 
ter, renders them particularly suited for periodical publica- 
tion. Of Mr. Dickens himself, Mr. Horne says: he is, 


“In private, very much what might be expected from his works,— 
by no means an invariable coincidence. He talks much or little, 
according to his sympathies. His conversation is genial. He hates 
argument: in fact, he is unable to argue,—a common case with im- 
pulsive characters, who see the whole truth and feel it crowding and 
struggling at once for immediate utterance. He never talks for ef- 
fect, but for the truth or the fun of the thing. He tells a story admi- 
rably, and generally with humorous exaggerations. His sympathies 
are of the broadest, and his literary tastes appreciate all excellence. 
He is a great admirer of the poetry of Tennyson. Mr. Dickens lias 
singular personal activity, a is fond of games of practical skill. He 
is also a great walker, and very much given to dancing Sir Roger de 
Coverley. In private, the general impression of him is that of a first 
rate practical intellect, with ‘no nonsense’ about him. Seldom, if 
ever, has any man been more beloved by contemporary authors, and 
by the public of his time.” 
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We should find a different reason, were it necessary, for 
the inability of Mr. Dickens to argue. His reasoning powers 
do not seem large. His capacity for concentration is small. 
His style of utterance is diffuse. In fact, the very talents 
which are most conspicuous in the humorous writer, are 
those which are the least available in debate. Direct, ener- 
getic utterance, rapid transition, keen, logical closeness, wit, 
invective,—not one of which qualities belongs to Mr. Dick- 
ens,—these are the essential resources for argument and 
disputation. 

Mr. Dickens allowed himself to be made a fool of in this 
country, and one cause of the malignant volume which fol- 
lowed his visit, was the result of his mortification from hav- 
ing suffered himself to be so grievously misled. A literary 
man,—and not the first of his age either,—is not properly 
the subject for a pageant,—not, at least, in our age and coun- 
try. In Italyrand France, where poets and their monuments 
are crowned,—where the fervent spirits of the people work 
up, and boil over, in constant ebullitions of fun or admira- 
tion,—the thing scems weli enough. But John Bull turns 
up his nose at the spectacle, and Brother Jonathan, the mo- 
ment it is over, is heartily ashamed that he was ever caught 
in it. The truth is, Mr. Dickens was only used, that his 
notoriety might be shared. Fanny Ellsler, a season after, 
received very much the same sort of honours, from—with a 
few exceptions—the same sort of people. 

The works of Marryatt have all been re-published in this 
country. His talents are considerable. His powers of de- 
scription good. He hasa lively fancy, a quick sense of the 
picturesque, is bold and fluent,—with a style sufficiently 
neat for his purposes, and a coarse sort of humour, which 
gives a hearty relish to his ordinary scenes. His sea-dogs 
are very well drawn, but his range of character is small. 
He deals in outlines, rather than limnings,—uses chalk and 
charcoal, as often as any thing else, for his colours ; and isa 
stout, rough writer of plain English,—a sort of William 
Cobbett in fiction. Personally, he is rude in manner, coarse 
of speech, as of look, and with such a strong relish of the 
foremast-man in all that he says and seems, that the wonder 
is how he ever got upon the quarter-deck. Ifthe charge of 
literary appropriation, recently made against him, be true, as 
little ean be said for his morals as his manners. His works, 
like those of Dickens, are very numerous. 
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Thomas Ingoldsby we know by a single volume, “The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” If he has written others, we have 
never seen them. ‘These legends are in prose and verse, 
They are generally ghost stories, or tales of crime. The 
author’s study seems only how to render such subjects ludi- 
crous; and nothing but the rare excellence of his rhymes,— 
his happy knack at bringing together and assimilating the 
most odd and incongruous verses,—surprising you by his 
happy process of extricating himself even where the jingle 
is most foreign and anomalous, —preserves them from being 
disgusting. In this, almost alone, consists his excellence, 
Few persons have ever possessed such powers of versifica- 
tion in the grotesque. His humour is of the same sort. It 
is simply fun,—that of the Jack Pudding,—regardless of 
propriety. We concur entirely in the criticism of Mr. Horne. 
The paper on this writer, is one of the most just and discrim- 
inating in the collection. With the critic, we say to Thomas 
Ingoldsby,—in consideration of good talents perverted to 
base purposes,—“Brother,—no more of this !” 

With Douglas Jerrold we are not sufficiently familiar to 
enter into any close analysis of his writings. Of these, we 
have before us the “Illuminated Magazine,” which is under 
his conduct. It contains some clever specimens of satirical 
composition, and a skill in the delineation of the quaint in 
humour, which proves him to be no ordinary writer. With 
one of his dramatic pieces we are better acquainted. He is 
the author of several, all of which have been more or less 
popular, and still keep their place upon the stage. But few 
persons have ever witnessed even a tolerable representation 
of the “Rent Day,” without being moved to tears. It is one 
of the best specimens of the play in humble life, which we 
can now summon to recollection. In this piece, Jerrold as- 
serts, through the drama, « place equivalent to that of Dick- 
ens in the narrative branch of art, in the use of similar mate- 
rial. Indeed, as he preceded Dickens considerably in time, 
he may have ‘indicated, by his successful example, the em- 
ployment of such material to the latter. Dickens, it must 
be remembered, began his career as a writer of the drama. 
But his genius is one for elaboration, not condensation. He 
requires a large surface, and developes his characters by vo- 
luminous details and successive events, rather than by single 
and intense touches. The powers of Douglas Jerrold are 
unquestionably very various. His forte lies pretty equally 
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in wit and pathos. His humour, from the specimens we 
have examined, does not strike us as large or individual. 
He is tender and touching, or quaint and sarcastic, as the 
vein suits, and his resources seem readily to rise to meet the 
exigency. Mr. Horne speaks of him in this volume with 
much consideration and respect. A complete collection of 
his writings, in this country, would, we doubt not, greatly 
please the reader, and would prove a good speculation for 
the American publisher. 

The reputation of Thomas Hood, as a humorous author, 
seems to have almost totally obscured his better claims to 
favor as a poet. This is the very common misfortune of 
writers, who take from nature very high and various endow- 
ments. ‘The world, jealous of the genius by which it is fed 
and mastered, is not willing to allow, to any individual, 
more than a single claim to excellence, and seems always 
anxious and determined to throw one set of pretensions in 
the shade, in due proportion as it advances or acknowledges 
another, in possession of the same claimant. Thus, while 
all are familiar with Hood’s puns and pleasantries, his queer, 
quaint trifles, and his lively, natural novels, few seem to 
know or to care about his verses. Still fewer have read his 
“Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,”—a truly classical achieve- 
ment, in which the fancy is as finely conceived, as delicately 
couched, as free, as rich, and as thoroughly English—we 
had almost said—as any thing of its kind, since the Eliza- 
bethan period. The conception and manner belong to that 
period. The style of art is worthy of it. The thought is 
as frank and generous, and the strain as it flows,—quaintly 
sparkling, yet with an even dignity and grace,—smacks 
strongly of the flavor of that goblet from which our “gentle 
Edmund” quaffed. It would have won from Sidney an em- 
brace, to say nothing of the purse of gold which would have 
followed from his generous and appreciating bounty. This 
poem, and his novel of “Tylney Hall,” are enough to secure 
the reputation of our author. But his smaller poems are not 
unworthy of the best. Some of them are very pathetic, all 
of them are delicate and plaintive. And yet Hood’s present 
reputation is that rather of the clever joker than any thing 
else. When will the world see rightly, and what lies im- 
mediately in its sight. When will it discover that genius is 
a thing of almost ‘universal endowment. That its powers 
are always singularly various, and that, though it may suc- 
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ceed better in one performance than another, its organization 
is such that it is enabled to manifest itself in opposite achieve- 
ments, the requisitions of which are in no ways the same, 
but sometimes oddly contradictory. Nearly all of the great 
masters in literature possessed this variety of resource, and 
could glide from the grave to the gay, from the critical to 
the picturesque, from prose to verse, with most admirable 
facility. It is not intended to encourage this variety of 
achievement, but chiefly to insist upon the resources of the 
superior genius. ‘These resources contribute to one another, 
exercised subordinately, and with regard simplv to mutual 
relief, as, upon the canvas, the painter of light will throw in 
his pitehy cloud to enhance the brilliance of his moon or 
sunlight, or relieve his storm-piece of its terrors by the intro- 
duction of star or rainbow. The play of humour, thus 
brought in as tributary to the tragic, increases its pathos, as 
the silly song and unconscious flowers of Ophelia, heighten 
the grief and desolation of her fate. This variety of resource 
is thus necessary, even where the performances are one and 
single; and we are half inclined to think that it is the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Hood that he has not thus always employed 
and exercised his own. ‘To use them separately,—to exer- 
cise his pathos apart from his humour,—-was to expose both 
to a reproach of some deficiency. The faculties were neces- 
sary to each other in each single work of art, and, co-opera- 
ting, might have secured for their proprietor a much higher 
eminence in fame than that which we can award him now. 
Hood still lives, and still writes successfully. His “Song of 
a Shirt,” is one of those compositions which seize on the 
public mind unexpectedly, and generate a thousand imita- 
tions. 

Theodore Hook has lately paid the debt of nature. He 
was another of the modern humorists,—a man of society,— 
a bon vivant,—a gentleman about town, living upon his 
wits, and, altogether, a person (apart from the author) to be 
greatly pitied. He lived for the day rather than his fame,— 
for society rather than himself or his neighbour. He was 
probably its victim. With sufficient pride of character,— 
sufficient individuality of aim and spirit,—he would, in all 
probability, have lived much longer, and have left a greater 
reputation. He does not seem to have had the courage to 
prosecute the single and too frequently uncheered and unen- 
couraged paths of honest determination. He was purpose- 
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less,—led aside by small temptations,—the Lord’s dinner and 
the Lady’s soiree ; and from the too great passion for these 
things, he sunk into that poor devil, the jester at the great 
man’s table. On these terms he was suffered to live among 
the great folks of fashionable life. His abilities were natur- 
ally good, if not large. His “Sayings and Doings” is full of 
talent, and is probably his best work. But his talent was not 
always well employed, and his wit was quite as frequently 
misdirected, as it was well sent. Mr. Horne describes it as 
malicious, and his humour as satirical. British humour is 

mostly of this sort. The stern and savage nature of the 
Anglo-Norman always jests with claws. “If,’ says our critic, 
“he made a sharp hit at an individual peculiarity, the point 
generally went through into human nature. You could 
not help laughing, but were generally ashamed of yourself 
for having laughed.” Is not this the character of almost all 
that wit and humour which falls from “men of society ?” 
Are not these the very qualities that make them such good 
table companions? Is it not the malice that commends the 
humour,—the personal sting that enlivens the wit ?—and, 
wanting this personal application, and not smacking of this 
malice, would not the jest fall as pointlessly upon the ears 
of the table, as the utterance of any, the best witticism, that 
ever sparkled in the pages of Joe Miller? Hook’s verses, we 
must not forget to mention, like his satire, were easy, spirited 
and full of the comic. 

In placing these writers in juxtaposition, it has not been 
with the purpose of comparing or contrasting them ;—but 
simply because, in some respects, public opinion had recog- 
nized them as meeting together, at least in one department 
of letters. We need not say that, as a whole, in the consi- 
deration of the unique endowments of the parties, there is 
an immeasurable difference between the genius of Dickens 
and Hook. They are both humorous writers, it is true, but 
how very unlike. Both dealt in the ordinary material of 
society, common life, as it appeared to each; but the one 
sees through the medium of that humanity which believes 
the best of the race,—and the other, as through one of those 
unequal conductors of light, which distort the shape to the 
vision, impair the symmetry, render the attitude ludicrous, 
and, if possible, the very sentiment of humanity, as it lives 
and glows upon the universal face of nature, a thing only to 
provoke laughter and derision, if not contumely and disgust. 
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It is the great virtue of Mr. Dickens,—as a novelist, be it re- 
membered,—that his aim is usually of the former description, 
if he deforms and distorts the individual, his general senti- 
ment is favorable to the family, and the impression which 
he leaves upon the mind, is friendly to the cause of universal 
sympathy, though false sometimes in the details by which 
the general result is brought about. For his own sake, asa 
man, rather than as a writer, we are to regret that this ca- 
tholic nature did not accompany him, when he left the walks 
of fiction for those of history. ‘That he should have forgot- 
ten the better for the baser prompter, in his week’s visit to 
America, is a misfortune which he will yet learn to deplore, 
quite as deeply as his best admirers have done. 

It is by a natural transition, that we pass to another group 
of writers in prose fiction, bringing together persons in whom 
the endowment differs rather in degree than in quality,— 
who are not unlike in their general objects, and some of 
their essentials, but between whom the interval is otherwise 
not only exceedingly but obviously great :—Bulwer, James, 
Ainsworth, Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Trollope ; 
Banim and the Irish novelists. We may remark, in this 
place, and most probably in anticipation of the reader’s in- 
quiry, that D’Israeli does not appear in either of these groups; 
and others may be omitted, whose claims to be heard may 
be equally unquestionable. Where, for example, are the 
Misses Porter ?—where Walter Scott ?—these three last be- 
ing names of persons who have unquestionably influenced, 
and in very considerable degree, the spirit of our age. None 
of these, entitled as they are to the high places of considera- 
tion, are named in the collection of Mr. Horne; and these 
we take to be highly censurable omissions. Jane and Maria 
Porter certainly gave the hint in the historical romance to 
Walter Scott. They both possessed rare powers of adapta- 
tion, if not invention. They handled the difficulties of his- 
tory with a nerve and facility which were truly wonderful, 
and were the first British writers who had ever shown what 
glorious paths of romance lay through the very dominions 
of black letter. ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw, the Scottish Chiefs, 
the Recluse of Norway, the Pastor’s Fireside, are works of 
genius which cannot be resisted. Something too much of 
tenderness, perhaps, and of merely feminine sensibilities, may 
be found to impair and weaken the portraiture of their he- 
roes; and thus far the superiority lay with the mighty sue- 
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cessor whom their masterly achievements conducted to high- 
er successes in the same paths, and by whom they have been 
obscured ;—but what admirable studies have they left us in 
the persons of Wallace, of Ruthven, of Thaddeus Sobieski, 
of May Beaufort, of Ripperda, of Wharton, and but why 
prolong the catalogue? The ideal portraits thus drawn by 
their hands, have become ineffaceable pictures in the hearts 
of all persons endowed with ardent and generous sensibili- 
ties; and we doubt if any class of readers remember the 
images of any of Scott's heroes, quite so perfectly as these. 
The Porters appealed to our sensibilities and affections ; 
Scott’s strength lay rather in exciting the imagination, warm- 
ing the fancy, and winning us along by a rapid succession of 
vivid and romantic occurrences. His variety occupied the 
place of that sensibility which was the great charm and fea- 
ture in the writings of the Porters. ‘l'his variety saved him 
from that monotony which, even in their most happy scenes, 
somewhat diminished the felicity and success of their pic- 
tures. But the touching character of their stories survives 
the details. We dwell upon the general sentiment which 
they taught, without fatigue, and revert to the nobleness and 
the griefs of their favorites, without remembering that, in 
our progress, we sometimes thought these overdone. Purity 
and grace, great spirit and a wide assimilation of the pathetic, 
were the possessions of these ladies, and we cannot conceive 
why their names should have been omitted in a catalogue 
raisonnée of all those by whom the spirit of the age has been 
supposed to be moved or affected. Of Scott, we need say 
nothing. His name is enough to recall his wonderful career, 
the fruits of which have been too universally diffused, felt 
and acknowledged, to leave any duties to criticism with 
which the public mind every where may not readily dis- 
pense. 

The omission of D'Israeli’s name from this volume of Mr. 
Horne, is scarcely to be understood by any reference to the 
ordinary modes of thinking or reasoning. It can only be 
accounted for by suggestions which we very much regret to 
be obliged to offer. Mr. Horne is evidently a man of preju- 
dices. This would not be so much a matter of complaint, if 
it was not very apparent that, in ascending the responsible 
seats of literary judgment, as the censor of the age, he had 
not altogether succeeded in putting them away from his 
mind. He still writes and decides as one suffering from his 
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bias. We think this evident in several of his notices, and 

may infer it in others. They colour favorably the analy- 
sis of the genius of Dickens, and cloud that which discusses 
the merits of Macready. Of Dickens, we have already, 
though briefly, given our opinions. That we hold him very 
highly, as a genial and truthful writer, with very great pow- 
ers of humour and fancy, is to be gathered from previous 
pages. ‘That we are no blind worshipper of his genius, af- 
fecting an admiration because it has become a cant, is also 
sufficiently apparent from what has been said. Of Mr. Ma- 
cready we may say more hereafter, in another division of this 
article, when we come to devote, as we propose to do, a few 
pages to the present condition of dramatic art and literature. 
Enough, in this place, to insist that Mr. Horne shows, in his 
review of this gentleman, rather the dislike and animosity of 
the man, than the sober and unbiassed judgment of the critic. 
He is harsh and almost angry in his censure, and seems to 
us to go out of his way, in some little measure, the better to 
bestow it. Some of this censure is of a kind which, to the 
suspicious critic, might indicate the origin of the prejudice. 
We refer now to those portions of the essay, which describe 
the relations of Mr. Macready to the dramatic author. We 
cannot doubt that this great actor has blundered grievously 
upon occasions. We have no doubt that, whether as player 
or manager, he has been frequently in error,—that he is not 
always true in his conceptions of old, and not always just in 
his judgment of new pieces,—that, like Garrick, he has ac- 
cepted worthless, and rejected very valuable dramas. That, 
in short, he is very far from perfect, is an admission that we 
may safely make, and free ourselves from all imputation, un- 
less that of idly dealing in gratuitous concessions. But, 
though we are no great admirers of Macready’s reading, we 
must object to the sweeping censures of Mr. Horne, which 
seem to us rash and unjustifiable. That Macready has had 
some natural disabilities to contend with, is very certain. 
Voice and face, if not figure, seem equally to have discour- 
aged the hopes of the acter. But physical difficulties are 
never insuperable barriers where there is true genius,—and, 
as we write, the memory naturally recurs to the marvellous 
instance of Kean, who, in spite of a voice and physique that 
seemed absolutely to mock the ambition of the actor, made 
even these tributary to his purpose, and laid bare to the 
world, triumphantly, the secret of his strength, by inflexible 
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industry, and the nyost resolute and unyielding spirit. We 
can understand that Macready still labors under certain de- 
ficiencies in hisart. We know that he does. We object 
to several of |.is favorite studies, particularly in Hamlet and 
Macbeth. But we give him credit for what he has over- 
come, and for the qualities which this conquest has enabled 
him to display, neither of which could have followed, but 
for the swelling and earnest nature struggling within him. 
You may call this art, but art is genius, although its works 
may not issue from its hands like those of inspiration. The 
world has made sundry mistakes in this matter of genius, 
Questionless, there is a sort of genius, the operations of 
which surprise us, because they almost look like instinct ; 
but to disparage genius, or to suppose its absence, because, 
we understand that the possessor labors also, is one of those 
silly errors that the world should find resolution some time 
or other to reject. Vain persons like Sheridan and Byron, 
strive in secret, commit their tasks, and rejoice when 
they can impose upon their hearers the belief that the 
outpouring is the unpremeditated effusion of the Muse ; 
and for the indulgence of this trifling satisfaction, they are 
content to per rform thrice the labor, and achieve the less 
performance, to say nothing of the petty meanness of the 
moral. It is creditable to Mr. Macready that he is content 
to work, and to acknowledge that he owes less to nature 
than to himself. But, in truth, he owes it all to nature. It is 
the nature within him that provokes the work as essential to 
her own development. Mr. Horne does not credit this na- 
ture sufficiently, and we are sorry to repeat that his prejudice 
to this great classic actor seems considerable, though cloaked 
under occasional acknowledgments of merit. We may re- 
turn to this hereafter. 

Is not his prejudice equally apparent in his utter refusal 
to notice Ben. D’Israeli? D Israeli belongs to the age,—is 
one of its informing spirits, certainly, quite as much as Ains- 
worth and Theodore Hook. He is equally popular and vo- 
luminous as a writer—has striven for reputation in various 
fields,—as poet and novelist, and politician—and has made 
such a figure in each as must forbid the idea that he has 
been excluded from consideration, by a sense of his utter 
inferiority. Not to descend to that illegitimate practice in 
criticism, that of comparing writers with one another, his 
acknowledged rank is very far above that of the Gores, the 
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Trollopes, and the Howitts, whom it has pleased our critic 
to distinguish in this collection. What then has Mr. D'ls- 
raeli done to merit this omission? What has he not done 
to deserve the critic’s notice. He has certainly given suffi- 


cient provocation to criticism, and justifies our analysis if 


not our praise. Let us see farther. 

D'Israeli is one of the most ambitious writers of the age, 
and his successes have been rendered imperfect by the very 
intensity of this ambition. He is one of those persons of 
whom we say, in society, they are never satisfied to let 
themselves alone.—Who are always impatient of delay,— 
not willing to wait their time, and take advantage of the 
proper opening of the feast or the circle, to penetrate to 
their proper places. He is eager, fidgetty and vain ;—ca- 
pricious in his aims, because too soon rendered dissatisfied 
with his results, he is forever abandoning the paths which 
his own abilities have laid open, in order to try experiments 
upon newer ones. In this way he wanders from exercise 
to exercise, exhausting his powers in a fretful endeavor to 
find a royal road to excellence and distinction. We have 
spoken by figure—but such has been the character of all 
his books. ‘They betrayed a lively genius, an insatiate van- 
ity, a quick and sparkling fancy, considerable knowledge of 
society, and a power in conversational dialogue, which is 
not often surpassed among novel writers. His “Vivian 
Gray” was one of these sparkling achievements, the off- 
spring of a glowing and vivacious temperament, a lively 
wit, some knowledge of life, and a temper somewhat touched 
perhaps by a morbid impatience of position. The author 
seemed anxious to be up and doing, to make himself felt 
and—feared—to surprise his neighbors, and to satisfy the 
sceptical of the variety of his powers. That he aimed, in 
that work, at nothing more than himself, and his own exhi- 
bition, was his and its chief deficiency. His “Young Duke” 
was a performance of the same class, and that which he 
seems to have had most in his view by the preparation of 
this work, was that he might subsequently boast that it was 
the production ofa week. Plot and plans, he had none. He 
does not indeed seem to be capable of a scheme. His inven- 
tion is small. His mind is too versatile for that degree of con- 
centrativeness which is required for weaving together, in 
harmonious connexion and dependency, the intricate details 
of a story ; and his tales are accordingly deficient in cohe- 
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sion and compactness. ‘The manner of these two stories is 
light and sketchy. The author, in telling them, seems to 
have put on the air of a well bred man, at his ease, the wit 
of a coffee house, with his cup in one hand and handkerchief 
in the other, pausing in the more agreeable employment, to 
inform the circle about him, of a very pleasant affair that 
has just happened,—some abduction, suicide or murder,— 
in which they have to consider the necessity—not of 
mourning an associate or friend—but of electing a new 
member to supply the vacancy in club. To tell this grace- 
fully and heartlessly seems the leading object. There is lit- 
tle attempt at interesting by details, or informing by the 
development of character. Our author is no student—no 
workey! He is one who relies upon his genius for every 
thing. The word is uttered as it comes. He troubles him- 
self with no preliminaries, frames no designs, studies no 
proportions, examines no witnesses, quarrels with all models 
of others, and has no definite purpose of his own. His 
fable is never thought on. To glow and glitter in the dia- 
logue—to strike with some felicitous orientalism,—to sting 
with a heen sarcasm, and to rise occasionally into an elo- 
quent flight of fancy,—digressing from narrative or dia- 
logue,—these seem to be the chief objects of the works 
above mentioned. In these objects, it is the utterance of 
himself, simply, that is the predominant desire of his mind. 
The political matter, though spirited, is really without bear- 
ing—can affect no national policy,—can move no acting 
parties,—is scarcely true to the past, and not to be relied 
upon as descriptive of the men or interests of the moment. 
It is clever—you see, you say, that—there is genius in the 
writer, there is wit, there is satire,—he is satirical in high 
degree,—but you are not persuaded that he is conscientious, 
and his own indifference of carriage and conceit, make you 
doubt that he is truthful. He wants earnestness for the con- 
viction of the reader. 

Of this class of writings, and very far the best of them, 
is “Coningsby,” the last of his publications. In this work, 
anaes years, and some real experience in society and pub- 
lic life, have tended to the correction of many former er- 
rors. His deficiences are not so apparent in this work. His 
narrative is better—his dialogue as good as ever—and he 
has reference to actual politics and parties. His exaggera- 
tions of these are less offensive, and more probable. He 
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has had some personal knowledge upon which to proceed. 
His facts are better felt—his characters are drawn with 
skill —are more real and life-like, more vigorous, and he gives 
us, certainly, an admirable portraiture of the cold and selfish 
aristocracy of the region in which he writes. He has em- 
bodied in this work much of that surface-warmth, and that 
orientalism of style and thought which constitutes the po- 
etry of all his writings. His “Sidonia” is an extravagant 
but rich portrait,—possibly of himself,—into whose mouth 
he puts all his own pearls of eloquence and thought, and in 
whose character he embodies his ideal of the Jewish Prince, 
such as he has described him elsewhere, ere the glory of 
Judah had departed. The scenes in “Coningsby,” where 
Sidonia appears, are so much Mosaic, but the incongruity is 
lost in the splendor of the scene, and we forgive the offences 
against taste in the general magnificence of the idea. “Con- 
ingsby,” as a tale, is quite as ‘faulty and inferior as any of 
his preceding writings. We should say that the author again 
begun without a purpose, relying on his general resources, 
his fluency as a writer, his adroitness as a sketcher, his wit 
and play of fancy, to sustain the interest of the work to the 
conclusion. For its politics, of which there is rather more 
than the work calls for—it is indeed cumbered with this ma- 
terial, particularly as there lacks a sequel—we are to under- 
stand that it embodies the modes of thinking of the author,— 
though he is not apt to remain long in one condition of 
mind—and it treats, with no small severity, the members of 
the party to which he stands opposed. In this sort of game, 
he employs a keen weapon, and can inflict a sting upon the 
heart of the rival statesmen, even though he may totally 
lack the rasire | which would serve or save the State. The 
political novel, to be properly successful, should propose a 
scheme of polities, should deal in something more than vague 
generalities, or the mere showing-up of the knaves and fools 
of party. The author’s mind, struggling with a great and 
national purpose, might rise into majesty in the progress of 
his narrative, and win for itself the twofold triumph of the 
statesman and the romancer. 

The works of Mr. D’Israeli, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are “Venetia,” “Henrietta Temple,” “The Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy,” “The Rise of Iskander,” and “Con- 
tarini Fleming.” He is also the author of an epic poem, 
psychological in its character,—a strange, crude, philosophi- 
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cal fragment, as totally wanting in poetry as it is in art and 
attraction. Of these works,—perhaps of all his works,— 
Contarini Fleming is decidedly the best as a whole, and most 
artistical, perhaps, of any. “Henrietta Temple” is a love 
story, and good of its kind,—not popular, as few merely 
love stories are,—but, of its class, deserving much more 
favour than is usually accorded to such productions. The 
“Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” is one of those performances 
which are to be considered rather with reference to the 
standards of poetic than prose fiction, Its language is that 
of a dancing prose,—its cadences are considered, if not 
measured,—and its topics, frequently, are such as are not 
permitted usually to prose composition. Many of its pas- 
sages are marked by a lyrical freedom and flow, which dis- 
tinctly indicate the purpose of the author to assume for 
himself uncommon license; and, in his description, in his 
declamation, in all those portions of his work which are not 
actually restrained by the necessities of his narrative, the 
matter might as well have been put in verse. The story is 
built upon the fortunes of the Jews during a period of tem- 
porary resuscitation, in conflict with the Seljuck dynasty ; 
and the author seems to attempt, but we need not say how 
idly, to combine the ancient prophet of Judah, her lion and 
her minstrel, with the Gothic or romantic muse. Whether 
this was in his conception or not, we may not say ;—but 
the idea, if conceived, would require for proper embodiment 
a much greater combination and variety of powers, and a 
much intenser nature, than belongs to Mr. D'Israeli. To 
the mere novel reader, such a work was a most offensive 
disappointment. The story is totally subordinate. The 
new-born hopes of Israel,—the poetic spirit of the people,— 
their inflexible destiny and mournful fortunes,—these were 
the only themes of the author, and for the exhibition of 
these he chaunts rather than narrates,—dilates in lamentation 
and song, rather than combines and details in fiction. 
“Venetia” isa romance obviously founded upon the career 
of Lord Byron,—his domestic history formed its subject 
and furnished its material,and very good material it was,— 
would be, rather,—in the hands of one who could throw 
aside all regard for history and the opinions of English so- 
ciety. Mr. D'Israeli could not do this. He could not make 
sufficiently free with the facts as they were known, and yet 
preserve the vraisemblable. He could not disturb opinions 
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: 
which were tenaciously held by contemporaries. The work 
is a failure. Not that it does not possess good scenes, good 
description, good writing,—much that is striking, much that 
is touching, and not a little that is effective and brilliant ; but 
it lacks unity and vivacity, and it fails totally in interest, 
The secret of success, in taking up a popular subject, is to 
preserve the popular tradition,—not run counter to it,—and 
let invention do the rest. It does not appear that our author 
makes any use of the impressions or prejudices of the times, 
and his invention is a blank. The story exhibits but little 
of the artist. Its combinations are ineffective. The char- 
acter of Byron does not stand out majestically dark from 
the canvas, and the action lacks prominence as well as co- 
hesion. A terrible and powerful story was expected from 
such a subject, but this is neither. The topic was sufficiently 
deep and gloomy to paralyze the usual resources of wit and 
vivacity in the author, and in the tragic and the terrible he 
has never exhibited any powers. ‘The better portions of 
the book are the gentler and the more tender,—its pathos is 
felt in its scenes of movement. Its still life is feeble. There 
is dignity and sometimes grace in the action; but, with ma- 
ny proofs of ability, the book is a dull one. It has always 
been considered a failure by the reader, and no critic, so far 
as we know, has ventured to disturb this judgment. The 
endowments of Mr. D’Israeli are various and showy. He 
has never made the best, or even a proper, use of them. He 
has been wild and capricious, when he should have been true 
and stedfast ;—has sought temporary rather than permanent 
reputation ; has been better satisfied with the vulgar desire 
to startle, than with the more noble one, to satisfy. His 
vanity has not suffered him to do justice to his powers. He 
has a fine imagination, a pregnant fancy, a free and lively 
thought, a deal of wit and elasticity, and a turn for the sa- 
tirical, which, if sometimes fretful, is not often ill-humored. 
To have rendered these powers successful, in any complete 
work, he should have been more patient, considered himself 
less and his object more. He should have aimed at, and 
adopted, a high purpose ; and, by diligence, modest work- 
ing, and the ‘resolve to wait, have acquired the requisite 
stability, without which all endeavour seems to be idle, and 
ambition a wretched pigmy, fretting, on some bald eminence, 
in constant conflict with the winds. He has not been able 
to endure denial patiently, nor to struggle stedfastly, nor to 
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work secretly ; and, thus it is, that his abilities tell for far 
less than, in more provident keeping, must have been their 
worth. That he merited a place, and not the meanest among 
modern writers of fiction, in this book of Mr. Horne, we 
hold to be unquestionable. Not that his genius has had any 
effect upon the age, or will have any in future. Weare not 
prepared to say what might have been its influence, applied 
differently. But, certainly, no thoughts, traceable to him, 
have given impulse to any society in the living time. He 
has wrought no change by his genius,—he has given direc- 
tion to no bodies of men,—an impulse to none of the com- 
munities in Christian Europe or America. He is not a man 
of thinking. He is a satirist in this respect, no more, and 
a satirist is an Iconoclast, and never a builder. He might 
pull down, but he set up no idol,—inspired no faith, taught 
no philosophies. 'We may trace the influence of Scott, of 
Carlyle, of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Bulwer, upon the 
age, even now, while it is passing before us. We may see 
their thoughts already in action. ‘Their tastes, principles, 
sympathies and affections, have, more or less, entered into 
the popular heart, here and there, in most reading countries. 
They have spelled the fancies and governed the minds of 
men, through their desires and imaginations ; and, whether 
true or false, their ways of thinking and expression are im- 
pressed upon a generation, which is now rising into greater 
strength, and with greater courage, to the conflict which is 
continued through all ages,—thé great conflict of man’s soul 
with his temptations and necessities,—than has ever been 
the case in the civilized world before. We see nothing of 
Mr. D’Israeli among these influences. He has only pleased, 
not taught,—satisfied the desires of the moment, not fastened 
himself, with the thousand antenne of genius, upon the tena- 
cious heart of the outgoing and ever-working multitude. 
He has thought chiefly of himself, and seldom of them. But 
this defect he shares with others in this volume, who had 
far less right to a place in its pages than himself. We pass 
to their consideration, but must reserve what we have to say 
of them for another paper. S. 
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ome iV. . in America, or, an account of the 
Origin, Progress, Relation to the State, and present condt- 
‘tiow of the\ Evangelical Churches in the United States ; 
with notices: of the Unevangelical Denominations. By 
Roser Baio. ‘New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844, 


A most lose fact in the history of Christianity is its 
toleration of infidelity. Tf that benevolent system had not 
emanated from the divine mind, and if it had not been as- 
suved:of its truthfulness, it «could hardly have borne the 
assaults of its: antagonist, so‘oalmly, and so magnanimuusly. 
The spinit:of .intoleraneé: isi natural to man; conscious of 
iutten wehkness, heistrives to ‘comperisate himself for it by 
crushing his opponent. The solemn mysteries of eternity, 
operating on the religious: sentiments//have too often im- 
‘parted a terribid energy to the passions,-‘whioh, in the ab- 
‘sence of reason, has impelled its -subjeet into: violent mea- 
sures against '4ts foe. ! The: retributions of perdition have 
been made the punishment of dissent ; did forgetful of the 
distinction ‘between intellectual infirmity and moral turpi- 
tude, fanaticism: ‘has never hesitated to: employ all its're- 
sources, ims both: worlds, to avenge ‘itself ‘on those, who 
-deciined sabmission | to.jts dogmas.- /Heathetiism has ‘never 
permitted the: existence: of skepticism; where it couldexert 
supreme !atthority. ‘The import of: the words “reliztiones 
heite? was well: understood -among ‘the ‘Romiuns. \ Lt was 
‘mot! only, such men as Nero and 'Maximin,: who persecated 
‘the disuiples of the true faith, but ‘similar enormities were 
perpetrated unter! the direct’ sanction: ‘of Aurelius! . The 
mildest fornt of: natural religion »was' fotmd in-Gteece,' but 
_ even there, the enlightened  phildsopher feared to dénounce 
the popular idoktry, » Mohammedanmism allows no denial of 
‘ats pretensions, and hence the abseneé of conflicting sects, 
under “s.dominron.'’ The grvatnéss‘of God places’ him in- 
finitely’ above-+the reach of puny man, and ‘consequently, ‘the 
effurts of ‘atheism cannot interrupt his serene complacency. 
Tht representation of his wisdomand goodness++Chris- 
tianity,—partakes of his spirit and remains unmoved amid 
the fiercest hostility. 

If we consult the oracles of Christianity, we find, that it 
contemplated the rise and diffusion of contrary creeds. It 
foresaw, that the philosophy of Mars-Hill would dispute its 
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doctrines. It was aware that tradition would attack its 
claims. The light of omniscience spread over its entire 
path through the world, it knew, that the annals of history 
and the profundities of science would be employed against 
its revelations ; but it manifested no sign of alarm. It took 
no pains to anticipate an adverse mevement; it forestalled 
no judgment; it announced no condemnatory edict. Con- 
vinced of its divinity and certain of final triumph, it did not 
even condescend to hold an argument with its expected as- 
sailants, but left the contest to them alone. 

The policy of the church has not always corresponded 
with the policy of Christianity. It has sometimes been ar- 
ranged on human principles. The distrust and timidity of 
our nature have been infused into it. Infidelity has been 
persecuted. So long as this course was pursued, the sys- 
tem of the scoffer advanced. A change was rendered ap- 
parent. The oppressive temper of England towards Wool- 
ston, was relaxed in the cases of Hume and Kaimes. The 
common sense of the world has long since seen, that the 
excesses of intellectual freedom are not to be regulated by 
fines and imprisonments, but that God has made provision 
for their cure by other and better means. The authority of 
government cannot decide the truth or falsity of Christian- 
ity. Its aid has never been invoked by Jehovah. If he 
can dispense with it, so may we; if he has left the path to 
the citadel open, we may at least be sure, that the walls are 
impregnable. 

The restoration of the original spirit of Christianity to- 
wards its adversaries, has been productive of the happiest 
results. Had infidelity been suppressed by law, it would 
have had no opportunity to demonstrate its nature and ten- 
dencies. Learned men, always disposed to submit every 
thing to the best of actual experiment, might have imagined, 
that it was the system, a disordered world needed. The 
popular mind, dependant as itis onthe senses, might have 
entertained the same opinion. The undue jealousy of infi- 
delity, that the most moderate advocates of Revelation have 
displayed, might have strengthened the supposition. Yield- 
‘ing perfect liberty of thought to it, the friends of Chris- 
‘tianrty have given that system a fair, full, opportunity to 
Oxhibitits merits. 

The tial of infidelity was made in connexion with poli- 
-‘tivs)’ The range of political principles is so extensive, that, 
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if another system be incorporated with it, there is at once 
secured, the best possible chance to witness its operations. 
It must then be brought in contact with mankind; its latent 
energies must be developed ; its real type must be presented. 
Prior to this alliance, infidelity had been a mere speculation. 
It had produced no general effect. The gay philosopher of 
Lake Leman, and the warrior of the Black Eagle, had in- 
terchanged jests upon the sacred themes of Christianity ; 
the historian of Rome, imbibing its Pagan spirit, had not 
been able to trace any memorial of the divine presence 
amid the ruins of the Coliseum; the champion of revolu- 
tions had published his theories of reason; but its senti- 
ments slumbered in the sentiments of poets and statesmen, 
It was yet above the world. The charge of injustice to its 
principles had so long been urged, that providence permitted 
the cherished system to assume form and life among men, 
Philosophy resigned its favorite creed to its favorite nation, 
Its entrance into the great arena was marked by all imagi- 
nable grace, under all imaginable advantages. The soldier 
welcomed it, for it taught no doctrines of peace. The pike- 
men of the Fauborgs welcomed it, for it promised plenteous 
harvests, without any providence to blight the fields; the 
Jacobin welcomed it, for it read no homilies on reverence 
to governments. Where Christianity looks for the smallest 
degree of its power, infidelity realized its strongest influ- 
ences, and just there, amid the glory of its coronation and 
enthronement, it confessed its follies, and expired. The 
voice of Robespierre was lifted against its treacheries, and 
the voice of humanity echoed the stern rebuke. 

The argument against infidelity has consequently been 
transferred to a new ground. It is now no sentimental 
controversy. The charms of poetry, and the attractions of 
general literature, are not to be associated with it. The 
bread of the laboring man is involved in its doctrines. The 
stability of trade is connected with them. The gravest 
points of jurisprudence are interwoven with its philosophy. 
Whatever may be the merits of its attractions, we have no 
concern with them. If metaphysics, in its subtle work of 
refining all subjects to their elementary principles, be the 
general and ultimate standard, we must here beg leave to 
set the sovereign science aside, and come to our conclusions 
respecting infidelity, as its political effects appear to our 
sober senses. The advocates of that system chose govern- 
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ment as their sphere of action, and we insist, that the ver- 
dict of the world should be formed in view of it. Infidelity 
has legislated for a noble action; it has originated and exe- 
cuted schemes of finance ; it has announced its decisions on 
international law ; it has controlled armies; it has used di- 
plomatic correspondence. Patronage and power were in 
its hands. It had the full benefit of the second grand revi- 
val of European mind—the revival, that gave birth to Ger- 
man literature—the revival, that sent Canova to his studio, 
and opened the scenery of the heavens to the genius of 
Laplace. Surrounded by these favorable circumstances, it 
assumed an exalted position, and carried out its cherished 
plans. It perished instantly. Its political pretensions van- 
ished. As an organized system, it has never since been 
known. 

To judge of a system by its opposite, is not a correct 
method of decision. If we were to form our conception 
of noonday by midnight, we should certainly err. The 
peculiar points of Christianity admit of no contrast. The 
towering summits of the Alps have no valley-depths to cor- 
respond with them; and so, the dignity and purity of the 
divine religion cannot contemplate their adverse principles 
in the bitterness and corruption of infidelity. The ideal of 
wickedness cannot measure with the ideal of goodness. If 
man invoke the aid of passion, and, descending still lower in 
the gradations of nature, summon appetite from its animal 
pleasures, to assist his mind in the structure of such a system 
as infidelity, has he then, amid all those meaner companion- 
ships, arrived at one extreme of that intellectual and mora! 
line, of which, Jehovah, rich in the excellence, and radiant in 
the beauty, of moral glory, isthe other? Are the finite and 
the infinite to be thus considered? The positive features of 
Christianity must be studied, to appreciate its value. It is 
not the mere contrariety of infidelity ; it is the embodiment 
of Divine Thought and Divine Love; it is too sublime to 
have a counterpart. 

The relation of Christianity to the governmental interests 
of society, is as definitely marked in the sacred volume, and 
as perfectly illustrated in human experience, as we could ex- 
pect any matter of revelation to be. If man is destined for 
an eternal world, all his present connexions have been so or- 
dered and arranged as to be subservient to it. Is Christian- 
ity his infallible guide to a better home? True; but it does 
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not neglect his present home. A morbid imagination may 
undervalue temporal pleasures and scorn transient prosperity, 
but such is not the philosophy of our religion. The welfare 
of man, embracing both worlds, is the constant care of Chris- 
tianity ; and hence, it lives and labors to diffuse holiness and 
happiness over his whole career. One idea does not con- 
stitute its power. One sphere does not restrict its exertions, 
The popular opinion of our day seems to contemplate it as a 
religious system merely. If its authority be pleaded in any 
of the prominent departments of thought and enterprise, we 
are met with the charge of ehanging it from its rightful posi- 
tion. Though nothing can be clearer, than that the primary 
oflice of Christianity is to regenerate the corrupted heart, 
by faith in the atonement of the Divine Redeemer, yet it 
has a secondary work to perform. It is the social law of 
humanity,—the sacred guardian of our rights. Intent it cer- 
tainly is on fitting man for the communion and companion- 
ship of the elder spirits of heaven, but it is also intent on 
preparing him to be a valuable and faithful citizen of his 
country. The true light, therefore, in which to view Chris- 
lianity, is as a system that extends its jurisdiction over all 
our various interests. Were it differently constituted, it 
would not suit our nature. We have divers relations and 
numerous ties. We live with and for each other. The 
scope of our affections is as large as the world ; the treasures 
of the universe are not greater than our capacity to enjoy 
them. Introduced, as Christianity has been, to govern man 
as man, it must be apparent that all his political connexions 
are identified with it. No one can view our religious con- 
cerns as isolated from every thing else. Our interests area 
unit; and Christianity regards them all with the same ten- 
der affection. The ultimate authority in social organization 
is consequently preserved in it. Where else can it be lo- 
cated? Where else can it have permanency? The ima- 
ginations of men may invent theories on the foundation of 
human liberty. The idea of compact may be carefully 
elaborated. The resignation of a portion of our original 
freedom for the advantages of the support and protection of 
society, may be urged as the true philosophy of the subject. 
The admirers of Burke may cherish his eloquent sentiments, 
and endorse them as immutable truth. Still, the difficulties 
are not removed: still the constitution of society is unex- 
Plained. All such theories appear to contemplate man as 
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possessing a kind of natural freedom, which he partly sur- 
renders on entering society. We must confess our utter 
inability to comprehend it. There is nothing like abstract 
liberty. There is nothing in the Divine economy like the 
natural freedom of the savage state. Our social sentiments 
are innate. The wandering life of the barbarian is not 
natural, but unnatural; not the law of heaven, but the curse 
of hell. The organization of society does not require the 
sacrifice of a single degree of real liberty. The unrestrained 
licentiousness of passion is indeed curbed by it, but that 
does not form the idea of true freedom. Nothing in the 
plan of Providence indicates that society requires the sur- 
render of any principle implanted in us. The law of indi- 
vidualism is not the foundation of liberty : the law of society 
presents it. Our sovereignty is the sovereignty of parts 
and portions of the great human brotherhood. The usual 
reasoning is from the selfish principle to the social, but we 
prefer to reverse the process. Heaven has made us freemen 
by making us brethren. The first, highest, holiest earthly 
sentiment was the love of the race, and the love of liberty 
grew out of it,—so that it is purely and emphatically a so- 
cial principle. If God designed us to exist as social crea- 
tures, every thing requisite to the perfect manifestation and 
harmonious exercise of such a character, was undoubtedly 
involved in that act of creation. The beauty and power of 
our sympathetic nature, demand the presence of freedom. 
The acts of the tyrant unsocialize us, and therefore they are 
accursed. Whatever we may be under political oppression, 
we are not brethren: the bond is broken,—the sweet sym- 
pathies of the spirit have gone. The distinctive announce- 
ment of Christianity is the paternity of God, and it places 
us all upon the same level. If we are members of the same 
body,—the offspring of the same Deity,—we are surely 
equal,—we are truly one. The bare existence of such sys- 
tem as Christianity, confirms the broadest claims of man to 
all his rights and privileges. If Jehovah visit his dwelling 
and converse with him, what must he be? if the magnitude 
of the universe cannot divert the Divine attention from him, 
what must be his rank in the scale of creation? if the prin- 
cipalities of the fallen world may not enthral him,—if the 
fires of perdition may not forge fetters for him,—who dare 
attempt it? The value of liberty is too great for us to ima- 
gine that it would be placed on an uncertain basis. If it 
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had been left to conjecture or inference, its action would 
have been as unsteady as the fluctuations of opinion. Se- 
cured to the wide brotherhood of our race, by the ori- 
ginal charter of creation, as interpreted and illustrated by 
Chri istianity, the possession of liber ty becomes a sacred right, 
associated with whatever is august in the character of God, 
and whatever is noble in the constitution of man. There 
is a sense, in which religion and freedom are identical. The 
fair conclusion, therefore, is, that Christianity lends no sanc- 
tion to any form of tyranny. Political power is the instru- 
ment of God, so far as it promotes the welfare of its subjects, 
If it neglect this object, it perverts its trust. The protection 
of Jehovah is then withdrawn from it, and merited ven- 
geance must sooner or later overtake it. 

The intimate connexion subsisting between Christianity 
and liberty, is strikingly seen in the fact, that the corruption 
of the one was followed by the sacrifice of the other. If 
the long night of Europe was signalized by the absence of a 
pure faith, it was also signalized by the absence of liberty. 
It was so under Judaism. National heresy and national 
degradation went together. Not only was that the result of 
a direct judgment of God, but the natural consequence of 
separating kindred objects. Had there been any thing like 
true Christianity during the dark ages, the conscience of the 
far-reaching tyrant might have been disturbed, and the 
slumbering energy of oppressed nations excited, by its stern 
and solemn voice. No wonder that the hopes of the world 
seemed gone, when the very charter of liberty was lost to it; 
no wonder, that despotism dreamed of everlasting security, 
when its firmest antagonist was prostrated ! The last and 
mightiest defence of freedom is found in religion. If tem- 
poral authority fail, it announces the authority of heaven, 
as the vindicator of the oppressed. If the monuments of 
art, the treasures of wisdom, the sanctities of society, do not 
intercept its progress, it rears its altar and spreads its sym- 
bols in the path of arbitrary power. Let it be silenced, and 
what tongue may speak? Let it be fettered, and what hand 
may be extended towards the skies? The law of nature, 
however, is, that excesses destroy themselves. It is so in 
vice. The dissipation of the drunkard terminates his life. 
It is so in despotic governments. The severe exercise of 
power degrades its subjects until they become unfit even for 
the purposes of slavery. It is so in religion. The purity 
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of its sentiments may be corrupted to such an extent, as to 
render it incapable of serving wicked kings and courts. 
Such a state of things was effected. Such a law did oper- 
ate. The sufferers in the same degradation were the sharers 
in the same exaltation ; restored to their original alliance, 
religion and liberty again bestowed their blessings on the 
world. The history of the human race within the last three 
centuries, demonstrates the steady advancement of liberal 
principles, and establishes the brightest prospects for the 
future success of truth and benevolence. A better under- 
standing of the Scriptures has exploded the divine right of 
kings, and ennobled humanity. 

Amid the incipient movements of awakened intellect. 
when the foundations of old institutions were sinking, and 
hew Visions were opening, our country was settled. All 
other colonies, of which we have any knowledge, have been 
modelled on the parent nation. ‘The policy of colonization 
was known to Rome, but it was essentially despotic. Persia 
adhered to the same principle. Spain has never departed 
from it. Despite of a high-toned monarchy, our colonists 
generally entertained the most sincere attachment to liberty, 
though, it must be confessed, they did not always understand 
wherein it consisted. The bare fact, that they were disci- 
ples of a new school, gave them immense advantages. It 
freed them from many old prejudices, and prepared them to 
attempt a great experiment. 

The idea of republicanism was associated by our forefa- 
thers with religion, before it was associated with social 
organization. The first thing that drew their attention to 
it, was the position of the church under a tyrannical consti- 
tution. So it was in England. There were Robinsons, 
Carvers and Bradfords in the church, before there were 
Hampdens and Cromwells in the State. So it was in Amer- 
ica. The congregational principles of New-England pre- 
ceded resistance to unjust taxation, while, in Virginia, where 
a Laudean episcopacy had taken root, the prerogatives of 
the crown were for some time most earnestly maintained. 
Though, however, the new form of freedom arose from this 
sacred source, yet, we cannot disguise the truth, that it came 
near being destroyed by the same cause that brought it into 
existence. The two divisions of religious parties were the 
congregational and the episcopal. The former prevailed in 
Massachusetts and all the north-eastern colonies, except 
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Rhode-Island ; the latter, in all the colonies from New-York 
to Virginia, except Pennsylvania. If they were unlike in 
their views of church polity, they nearly corresponded in 
their prominent measures. ‘Take Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia as examples. The one was settled by men of the stern- 
est character. Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire had begun 
their emancipation from spiritual despotism, in its then rigid 
institutions ; and Holland and Geneva completed it. The 
name of prelacy was odious to them. It was associated with 
Whitgift and Bancroft. The memory of Hampton Court 
conference gave it a ghostly terror, and whenever imagina- 
tion presented the mitre and robe, the victims of 1604, cursed 
and crushed for the highest of all motives, and the noblest 
of all causes, crowded “around them. The idea of prelacy 
was uppermost in their minds and deepest in their hearts. 
It was deemed the offspring of Anti-Christ. All sorts of 
sins and sufferings were laid to its charge. The ocean was 
not too broad to lie between it and them. Heaven was on 
their side, and had reserved the western continent for their 
escape from it. The power of the prelacy had been rendered 
subservient to the State, and they resolved to make the State 
tributary to them. ‘Tracing a resemblance, alike fanciful 
and unfortunate, in their situation, to the position of the 
Jewish people, they took the laws of Moses for their guide 
in civil polity. Ifthey could have thought for a moment, 
that Jehovah himself was the Head of the elect nation, and 
guarded it against all the evils of bad legislation, they might 
have failed to see any similarity in their conditions, but 
overluoking this essential fact, and remembering that Jews 
and Puritans were alike called to emigrate into a new and 
dangerous country, they believed themselves called to revi- 
vify the long-extinct institute. ‘The sword of the magistrate 
was to lay upon the holy altar, and members of the church 
only were to be admitted to citizenship. A nobler race ne- 
ver lived: they were great in virtue, and, alas! great in in- 
firmities. The banishment of Williams, the expulsion of 
Wheelwright, Anne Hutchinson and Aspinwall,—the execu- 
tion of the witches,—were some of the fruits of their prin- 
ciples. Another class of men colonized Virginia. The gay 
cavalier chose it for his home. There was “something i in its 
wild scenes to inspire his fancy. It might embody the dim 
visions of early poets. It might revive the wasted energies 
of knighthood. The military genius of feudalism might be 
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renewed amid its mountains, and the fascinations of the 
tournament might once more be seen along its sheltered 
vales. ‘There was enough of the Norman in them to impart 
a high dignity and a superior refinement to their spirit and 
manners. ‘There was enough of the Anglo-Saxon, to sober 
their liveliness of fancy and chasten their wildness of feel- 
ing. The principles of episcopacy were loved and cherished. 

The original charter of James I. enjoined conformity to the 
Chureh ‘of England, and the severest laws were passed to 
compel all to observe the externals of religion. It was death 
to blaspheme God’s name and deny the existence of the Holy 
Trinity. It was the next thing to starvation to violate the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. Here, we have the meeting of ex- 
tremes. Here, we behold the Roundheads and the Cavaliers 
crossing their swords over the same altar, and breathing ven- 
geance over the same Bible. ‘The three prominent laws, 
uniting Church and State, were similar in Massachusetts 
and Virginia. Each had its parishes supported by taxation, 
and each compelled its subjects to say their prayers. If the 
one made citizens only out of Puritans, the other conferred 
the same distinction only upon Episcopalians. Any one can 
readily see that these violent measures, sanctioned by no in- 

stinct of the heart, supported by no decision of the reason, 

sustained by no doctrine of Scripture, must have hazarded 
the rising interests of American liberty. Fortunately for our 
country, all these laws overreached the mark. The reaction 
early commenced in New-England, and was followed by the 
same consequences that ensued after the restoration of 
Charles in the mother country. Hypocrisy and false faith 
abounded. ‘The compromise was accomplished, by allow- 
ing all baptized persons to enjoy the benefits of citizenship ; 
and thus the odious law was virtually abolished. The rigid- 
ness of Virginia rule was also relaxed. Dissenters abounded 
in the colony. Previously to the Revolution, the principle 
of toleration had obtained full sway in it. The sentiment of 
religious liberty struggled with opposing circumstances, and 
finally overcame them. It was divine,—it was omnipotent. 
Harsh enactments could not confine it; State punishments 
could not mould it to its purposes. The philosophy of all 
those severe procedures is not found in direct hostility to the 
rights and privileges of those who differed from the predomi- 
nant party, but in a sincere disposition to unite all upon 
principles which were deemed higher and holier. It was 
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not because the Puritan and Cavalier did not love liberty, 
that they were instituted, but because they mistook wherein 
it consisted. The fountain had been unsealed and the water 
was flowing. It was at first conducted into a narrow chan- 
nel. Its banks were rugged, and its roll turbulent. Still, it 
was the sacred stream. Better flow in this way than not at 
all. Better be guided by ignorance, than arrested by depra- 
vity. Experience opened asafer channel. It gathered new 
strength, and swept its foes before its rushing waves. Do 
the advocates of monarchy point to those things in the his- 
tory of our country, and urge them against republican doc- 
trines? As well might the sins of youth be charged upon 
the maturity of manhood. If the intensity of the sun some- 
times scorches the verdure and withers the flower, is the 
sun to be therefore decried? Is the case of Bastwick, fined 
and imprisoned for asserting that presbyters and -bishops 
were the same, forgotten by Englishmen? Are the suffer- 
ings of Leighton and Prynne forgotten ? Is there no differ- 
ence between infirmity and crime,—between erring in an 
honest effort to promote freedom, and erring in a malignant 
effort to crush it? 

We must, however, express our objection to some senti- 
ments of our excellent author, Dr. Baird, in relation to the 
comparative severity of the laws on the subject of religion, 
in Massachusetts and Virginia. Says he, in allusion to Sir 
Thomas Smith’s code: 


“These laws must be considered far more intolerant and abhorrent 
to the spirit of Christianity, than any of the Statutes taken by the 
New-Emgland Puritans from those of the Hebrew Commonwealth.” 
See Note on page 89. 


We are ready to admit, that the true idea of religious lib- 
erty was but feebly recognized in Virginia, but yet, it must 
be said to her credit, that if she had severe laws, they were 
mildly executed. Is it not certain, that a Quaker was never 
hanged in this colony? Is it not also certain, that but one 
trial for witchcraft occurred during her colonial history ? Is 
her generous conduct towards the French Refugees forgot- 
ten? Is she entitled to no praise for her magnanimity in 
behalf of the German settlers? Different religious commnu- 
nities were not only thus tolerated, but special privileges 
granted them by the legislature.* The kindred principles 


* See Dr. Hawks’ Prot. Episcopal Ch. in Va., pp. 78—81. 
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of superstition and fanaticism, never operated among the 
southern colonists as they did among the northern. No 
Salem scenes were enacted by them. Of Blue-Laws, they 
had no conception : in dreams and visions they lacked faith. 
The style of character and the habits of thought were unfa- 
vorable to such extravagancies. We do not think that the 
Doctor should have called the religion of the Cavaliers “the 
religion of the world.” ‘The spirit of the world never shows 
such fruits as are enumerated above. If kindness, liberality, 
and partial toleration, under such circumstances as surroun- 
ded the Cavaliers, be the religion of the world, what would 
an infidel cal] the religion of the Blne-Laws and Salem ? 

If the colonial era of our country suffered from religious 
extravagance, we are rejoiced to know that, under all its 
disadvantages, Christianity exerted a most powerful influ- 
ence. That period was one of extreme spiritual depression 
in Europe. ‘The accession of Charles Il. in England, was 
succeeded by almost unbounded laxity of morals; and so 
great was the reaction from Puritanism, that Providence 
found it important to raise up Wesley and his coadjutors to 
save the religious interests of the nation. If we except the 
United Brethren of Germany, the Huguenots of France, and 
the followers of Calvin, we find the light of the sanctuary 
ready to expire. {t was at this time that the American 
churches extensively flourished. From 1607 to 1660, and 
from 1720 to 1750, wonderful revivals occurred. The names 
of those eminent ministers, Cotton, Philips, Mather, Brew- 
ster, Hooker, Hunt and Whitaker, Edwards, Dickinson, Fin- 
ley and Davies, adorn the history of those memorable years. 
It was then that the great Wesley labored in Georgia, and 
Whitfield charmed the whole country by the fascinations of 
his eloquence. The pulpit genius of the latter deserves a 
momentary notice. 

Ifever a man combined all the grand requisites for the 
purest eloquence and the most commanding oratory, that man 
was George Whitfield ; and yet, the blending of both these 
excellencies was so perfect, as to embarrass one who should 
attempt to draw an exact line between them. Nature ‘suits 
the form and the spirit to each other. It harmonized them 
most admirably and attractively in Whitfield. Art had not 
time to mar their union. The force of circumstances hurried 
him into those active scenes, which at once mature and 
establish character. If his knowledge of books was not ex- 
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tensive, it was sufficient to impart dignity to his intellect, 
without restraining imagination. Whatever he lacked in 
acquirement, he made up in tact. If he was ever deficient 
in argument, he had illustration to compensate for it. No 
man could afford to do with such little profound learning. 
The warmth of his heart fired his mind, and rendered all its 
faculties subservient to deep impression. Though he was 
ardent, his ardor did not degenerate into enthusiasm ; and 
though the speciai seal of Providence was on his brow, he 
did not yield to superstition. The terrible themes of Chris- 
tianity did not lead him into fanaticism, nor did its benevo- 
lence betray him into self-complacency. The poetry of 
eloquence dwelt in him. Measured sentences and elaborate 
figures never escaped from his lips: passion has its own in- 
stincts, and passion governed him. A dramatist by nature, 
he spoke as Shakspeare wrote. The sympathies of his spirit 
were so prompt, that they obeyed any invocation,—so in- 
tense, that they absorbed all his inner being,—so extensive, 
that they covered his subject and audience,—and so unwea- 
ried, that no exertion taxed them too heavily. The aid of 
sense he needed not, for his faith was serene and profound. 
The power of self-illusion was not required, for his realities 
equalled the idealities of fancy. Flowers may adorn the 
banks of the noblest river, and therefore he disdained not the 
ornaments of figure. Sunshine may make Alpine summits 
glisten, and therefore he poured the radiance of beauty over 
his most chosen thoughts. The anointing spirit was daily 
given him; the fire of sacred love was fed in his bosom by 
the ceaseless ministry of the seraphim, until it wrapped him 
in its flame, and conveyed him, like the Prophet of Carmel, 
in a blazing chariot to heaven. 

The next position, in which we are to view Christianity 
in our country, is its position after the Revolution. Painful 
experience had shown the pernicious effects of the former 
ecclesiastical arrangements. ‘The progress of liberal senti- 
ments had been so rapid in Virginia, that she was the first 
colony to sever the connexion between Church and State. 
First to move in the enterprise were the Presbyterians of 
Hanover, who memorialized the Virginia Legislature to se- 
parate the unhallowed alliance, and leave religion to the 
voluntary support of the people. Baptists and Quakers soon 
co-operated with them. Episcopalians and Methodists fa- 
vored the old union. The first law securing religious free- 
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dom was passed in 1776, but it was not until 1785 that the 
whole question was finally settled. It was mainly owing to 
the influence of Jefferson, that this famous act was carried. 
No State paper has ever embodied more just and correct 
views of religious freedom. Its general excellence is sur- 
passed only by the Declaration of Independence. Considering 
the circumstances under which it was produced, it was far 
in advance of the sentiments of the world. That almost 
prophetic power, by which genius forgets its connexions 
with the present, and moves beyond the thoughts of its age, 
was fully revealed in its truths. If the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the first great publication of political rights, 
the formal embodiment of whatever the wisest minds had 
conceived and the noblest hearts felt in the silence of self- 
communion, this document is to be regarded as a most ori- 
ginal vindication of the dignity and freedom of the religious 
sentiment. The age of Milton could have produced nothing 
like it. With the private opinions of Jefferson on the divin- 
ity of Christianity, deplore them as we may, we have now 
no concern. If infidelity had taken hold of his strong intel- 
lect, we are the more surprised that he could have drawn up 
such a paper. Viewed in this connexion, it teaches us how 
vigorous common sense may overcome the errors of specu- 
lation. 

Maryland, New-York, South-Carolina, and all the other 
colonies in which Episcopalianism was legally established, 
followed the example of Virginia. Who would have be- 
lieved that Northern Puritanism would have failed so long 
and so discreditably to pursue the same course? It was not 
until forty years afterwards, that Connecticut abolished the 
assessment to sustain the parishes, and Massachusetts main- 
tained the union between Church and State, in different de- 
grees, as late as 1833. That temporary inconveniences and 
injuries resulted to different sections of the country from the 
abolishment of the alliance, need not be denied. Such a 
circumstance affords no argument against the wisdom of the 
measure. A drunkard reforms, but his animal constitution 
undergoes considerable suffering from the loss of the stimu- 
lus. Is the change consequently bad? The reason that the 
severance operated perniciously for a while, was because the 
Establishments had incapacitated the people for prompt ac- 
tion on the voluntary principle. The religious interests of 
our nation are now suspended on the knowledge and virtue 
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of its citizens, directed and upheld by the agency of God, 
Strange that so many centuries had to pass, so much blood 
to be shed, so much bitter strife introduced into society, be- 
fore the true idea of religious liberty could be amply devel- 
oped! Strange that prejudice and passion should have in- 
truded themselves into the sanctuary of heaven, and obscured 
the light beaming from the Shekinah! The institution of 
government is unquestionably an institution of Jehovah, 
If this, however, is the fact, like all the divine institutions it 
has a definite sphere of action. It is the representative of 
God in matters of external interest, and a part of his plan to 
promote the physical and social welfare of mankind. So 
far it has delegated power, but no farther. The spiritualities 
of our nature have their seat above all humbler connexions 
of social life. If they are the subject of a distinct treatment 
by the Almighty, and if he has unfolded a specific code for 
them in the laws of Revelation, nothing can be more mani- 
fest than that this act has removed them forever beyond the 
lawful grasp of man, and put them within his own circle of 
direct action. The employment of secular authority to co- 
erce men into the support of the church, has never accom- 
plished its object. It has utterly failed to effect uniformity 
of doctrine and purity of manners; but, on the contrary, 
dissent and hypocrisy have prevailed in the same ratio its 
measures have been pressed. Could such a power be ab- 
stractly right, its exercise would be palpably and plainly 
wrong in the present constitution of governments, for it 
would become a mere party instrument for selfish purposes. 
Is the government of this country, then, to be considered as 
infidel or atheistical, because it has no alliance with the 
church? So some have argued, but with no kind of pro- 
priety. There is a broad distinction between fostering a 
church hierarchy and favoring Christianity, but they are 
not opposites. ‘The church and Christianity are not one and 
the same thing. Though our nation has no Establishment, 
yet it gives incidental protection and countenance to religion. 
Our country was a Christian country when the Federal 
Constitution was formed, and it was framed to suit national 
character. The recognition of the Sabbath in the adminis- 
tration of government,—the recommendation of fast-days,— 
the appointment of chaplains in the army and navy,—the 
influence of a Christian spirit in the important acts of the 
National Legislature,—are conclusive proofs of its reverence 
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for God and his religion. If we pass from the Federal Con- 
stitution to the State Constitutions, we have the plainest 
evidence of homage to Christianity. Let South-Carolina be 
selected as an illustration. The principles of Christianity 
were boldly set forth in her Constitution of 1778. It ordains, 
“That the Christian religion is hereby constituted and de- 
clared to be the established religion of the land.” Shall the 
charge of atheism and infidelity be repeated in the face of 
facts like these? Atheism and infidelity mock God, violate 
the Sabbath, scorn Revelation, sunder the ties of marriage, 
encourage agrarianism, pollute morals, and curse all social 
interests. Is this done by our National or State authority ? 
The indignant answer is on every tongue. It is our pride 
and our joy, that the Armorial Bird of the nation and the 
Dove of Christianity nestle side by side. 

The branch of his subject, covered by the above principles 
and facts, Dr. Baird manages with great skill and force. It 
forms the Third Book of the volume. If the reader will 
recur to its pages, he will be delighted with the order and 
strength of the reasoning. Valuable authorities are intro- 
duced, and frequent reference made to works, throwing light 
on the subject. The communication from the Hon. Henry 
Wheaton, our Minister at Berlin, is worthy of special notice. 
It is a sort of chemical distillation of the political science in- 
volved in the relations of Christianity to our country. One 
fact alluded to briefly in it, may be hastily considered ; it is 
the reaction from infidelity, that, within thirty years, has oc- 
curred among us. About the time of our Revolution, and 
subsequently to it, infidelity had taken possession of many 
strong minds. ‘'T'wo causes may be assigned for it. The one 
was domestic ; the other foreign. Wherever the corruptions 
of Christianity are witnessed,—wherever churches occupy 
false grounds and wield assumed authority,—infidelity will 
arise and spread. It is the effect, generally, of an unnatural 
attitude in Christianity. The depravity of the human heart 
may be the source of its venom, but the perversions of truth 
afford the occasion for its display. If the Letters of Pascal, 
commenting on the wickedness of Port Royalism, had not 
been written, Voltaire might not have assailed Christianity. 
If the excesses of Laud on the one hand, and Puritanism on 
the other, had never been known, the flippant scepticism 
that followed the accession of the second Charles, might ne- 
ver have disgraced the annals of English history. If Ger- 
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many had enjoyed a pure faith, its Rationalism might have 
had no excuse. If enthusiasm and fanaticism had never 
stained our colonial history, infidelity might never have 
brought so many American minds under its bondage. 

The other cause was the connexion of France with our 
Revolution. It was amid French scenes that Paine wrought 
out his Age of Reason, and from those scenes Volney brought 
forth his rhapsodies on Ruins. The close sympathy then 
existing between that country and the colonies, infected the 
latter most seriously. 

The union of these two causes introduced infidelity into 
our country, and made it fashionable among the higher 
classes of society. Its influence soon diminished. The loss 
of the greater part of his American associations, was the pen- 
alty that Paine paid for his assault upon Christianity. The 
opinions of Franklin and Jefferson,—the former equivocal, 
the latter definite, in his views of Christianity,—were early 
counteracted. One fact is pleasing,—we have no native in- 
fidel literature. The few productions on the subject from 
American pens, hardly deserve the name of a literature. If 
the history of our country present a solitary national act, 
looking towards atheism or deism, we are not familiar with 
it. The faith of the American community has certainly 
been put to the test. Availing itself of the excitement in 
behalf of liberty, infidelity sought to captivate our country- 
men, but was driven from its task. The air of freedom 
bore off its noxious vapors, and left the clear, serene sky 
above us. The lapse of forty years developed Socialism, 
and we were invited from our altars to embrace the scheme 
of an intelligent Scotchman. The plant was from a foreign 
soil, and would not grow even among our rankest weeds. 
The old serpent entered Eden as an invader, but New Har- 
mony he claimed by natural right, and he was feft in peace- 
able possession. Fanny Wright proposed to indoctrinate us 
into a better system, but we fortunately remembered that 
Eve was the first in transgression. Fourrierism has brought 
up the rear, but the marriage laws are not repealed, and me- 
chanics yet handle tools. All arts have been attempted, and 
all inducements presented, but without success. The stately 
oak shakes off the poisonous vine that would twine around 
its strong branches. ‘The meteors have fallen, and all the 
stars shine as brightly as ever. 

The nature and development of the voluntary principle, 
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form the subject of the Doctor’s Fourth Book. Its exercise 
and action are finely brought before the reader. ‘The appli- 
cation of it to the erection of churches, the support of pastors, 
the missionary system, schools and universities of learning, 
religious literature, benevolent associations, is considered 
with force and minuteness. We regard this principle as 
more decidedly and distinctly American, than any other in 
our organization. It is the parent sentiment. ‘The will of 
the people is the first and last thought of our countrymen. 
It has sanctioned our National and State Constitutions. It 
levies taxes, ordains measures to sustain the government, 
declares war, examines all forms of policy and chooses from 
them. So far as religion affords it a sphere of operation, its 
position is highly interesting. If God rests the honor and 
success of Christianity upon the free agency of mankind, and 
if this system makes its appeal to us on no other ground, 
there is herein the recognition of a great principle, which 
cannot be lawfully set aside. The plan of Providence evi- 
dently is to secure the heart to religious sentiment, knowing 
that all proper results will follow. The external support of 
Christianity proceeds on the same law. Our rules of action 
are not varied to suit Time and Eternity, Earth and Heaven, 
but grasp all our relations and interests as one. ‘To suppose 
that Christianity can overthrow human depravity, and hum- 
ble the proud spirit into submission to God, and yet require 
the aid of civil law to build its temples and feed its minis- 
ters, is equal to acknowledging the force and truth of an ar- 
gument, while its just conclusions are denied. If there be 
any resort to compulsory means for the maintenance of its 
institutions, the fair inference is, that its moral power is in- 
sufficient to accomplish that object. Whenever this position 
is reached, consistency demands a farther step: the whole 
moral machinery of religion (as Dr. Chalmers would say) is 
virtually surrendered. ‘The difference between the support 
of Christianity by civil law, and by the voluntary principle, 
is simply this: the one argues a distrust of its self-sustaining 
energy,—the other admits and respects it. So much for the 
religious view of this point. Political considerations belong 
to another branch of it. They are not to be forgotten. Men 
require civil reasons for civil acts. We confess our inability 
to see a single argument of a political nature in favor of 
forcing communities to uphold Christianity. The origin 
and uses of governmental authority, our social connexions, 
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furnish no plea for such acourse. If it be said, that religion 
promotes the welfare of States, and ought therefore to be. fos- 
tered by them, we remark, that marriage has the same ten- 
dency, and yet, a law compelling people to marry, would be 
deemed extremely ridiculous. We, as Americans, have 
tried the voluntary principle, and found it to answer. The 
experiment in religious liberty has been as successful as the 
experiment in political liberty. No wonder that it has so 
eventuated. The spirit of liberty is one and the same, in 
every thing. Its philosophy,—its impulses,—its sacrifices,— 
its toils,—its triumphs,—bear an exactly similar impress, 
Socrates, Galileo, Sydney and Hampden, Huss and Wick- 
life, belong to an undivided brotherhood. 

Book Fifth is devoted to the American church and pulpit. 
We have a few observations to offer on the latter. If the 
first requisite of Christianity be a written literature, its se- 
cond is an appropriate ministry. The range of literature is 
so narrow, that it is unfitted for powerful and general im- 
pression. The advantages of such a medium as literature, 
are not so much in the direct application of what is conveyed 
to the mind, as in arousing and informing those who operate 
on others. It is not usually the ultimate, but the secondary, 
instrumentality. Agreeably to this fact, the literature of 
Christianity contemplates the intellectual ‘and spiritual exer- 
cises of its ministry, and places its announcements in their 
hands. If its doctrines are therein exhibited in a singular 
form,—if modes of expression, and manner of address, be 
peculiar,—if its very figures often need explanation,—the 
ministry are to remould them in more palpable human forms, 
and bring them into immediate contact with the world. The 
sacredness of heaven rests on all its truths, but their style of 
presentation and mutual relation may become a matter of 
personal arrangement, so far as just philosophy requires. If 
the ministry were not divinely delegated to employ their 
own wisdom, sanctified by the gracious Spirit, in the mode 
of exhibiting scriptural truth, leaving all the doctrines and 
precepts undisturbed, we could not see the utility of such an 
office. The plain philosophy, therefore, on which this in- 
stitution is founded, demands the entire conformity of its 
exhibitions to the laws of nature. Men are to be reasoned 
with and appealed to, as men. ‘The same general principles 
are to be recognized, ‘that govern appeals to intellect, under 
other circumstances. So far from the sublimities and solem- 
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nities of Christianity presenting any hostility to this style of 
pulpit address, they offer additional reasons for it. If, in or- 
dinary appeal, we pursue this form of speech, how much 
more necessary is it, when the dignity of the subject obvi- 
ously places it out of the easy reach of common minds ? 
The system of Christianity seems to have been so arranged 
as to suit this familiar plan of instruction. Its themes are 
indeed grand. Whatever is august in the character of God, 
and whatever is great in the destinies of eternity, are con- 
tained in it; but they are susceptible of an entire conformity 
to the most common trains of reflection. The profundities 
ot abstract thought are rendered available, and the deepest 
mysteries are made subservient to impression. Happily for 
Christianity, it has a material universe on which to depend. 
Every possible form of thought,—every shade of feeling,— 
all the riches of its treasury,—may be illustrated by the na- 
tural objects that surround us. Infinity may be taught by 
the extent of the universe. ‘Though not absolutely infinite, 
yet it is practically infinite to us, so that our feeble intellects 
are as much overcome by the vast planetary systems, as by 
infinity itself. The beauties of creation Christianity em- 
phatically claims, not to adorn its revelations, but to give 
them a passport to the unthinking world. The advantage 
of such figures is derived from the fact, that they are in 
nearer contact with the mind than any isolated thoughts can 
be, and from their connexion with the senses, tend to pro- 
duce instantaneous emotion. We know of nothing, in which 
the elaborate processes of the reasoning faculty are so ut- 
terly valueless, as in the popular presentations of Chris- 
tianity ; we know of nothing, in which the vivid displays of 
imagination are more effective. The poetry of eloquence 
may be largely drawn from its revelations. The great diffi- 
culty in the display of eloquence, is, in so completely blend- 
ing the various aspects of a subject, as to make them contri- 
bute to the production of fine thought and intense feeling. 
Where this harmony can be effected, eloquence must be the 
fruit. To think and to feel with one and the same inten- 
sity,—to bring thought and emotion to operate upon an 
audience,—this is eloquence. The nature of Christianity 
may be said to compel this union. No separate working of 
intellect can grasp it. No mere power of sentiment can 
embrace it. The two must combine and act together. If 
27 VOL. VII.—No. 14. 
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this be done, Christianity comes within the scope of the hn- 
man mind, and invites unreserved communion. 

The pulpit is divided between two classes of speakers,— 
viz: the cold intellectualist and the man of passion. Neither 
can be truly eloquent. The one gives all to the intellect: 
the other gives all to the passions. The hearers of the for. 
mer leave their hearts at home: the hearers of the latter 
forget to take their reasons with them. If the two be asso- 
ciated, it is not common, and hence the rareness of elevated 
pulpit eloquence. Did the preacher of the Gospel resign 
himself to his subject, and follow the natural instincts of his 
constitution as controlled by the Holy Ghost, what a potent 
sway he would exert over his audiences! So far as his un- 
derstanding is concerned, Divine truth would pass through 
it to his hearers, as light through a clear glass ; so far as his 
sensibilities are involved, Divine love would flow through 
them, as through a channel, to all around him. 

It strikes us, from all we can gather, that the pulpit elo- 
quence of the United States equals any in the world. Taking 
published sermons as a guide, we certainly have no superior. 
The discourses of Dr. Dwight, Davies and Mason, can hard- 
ly be excelled. ‘I'he monthly issues of the “National Preach- 
er” demonstrate the same fact. If we turn to our pulpit, as 
now filled, may we not justly be proud of Beecher, Barnes, 
Cheever, Kirk, Cone, Williams, Bascom, Olin, Durbin, Maf- 
fitt, Snethen, Stockton, Duncan, Mellvaine, Johns, Doane, 
Tyng, Pise, Moriarty, Bethune and Wayland ? 

We feel that it is now time to close this article. We can- 
not, however, dismiss the subject, without remarking, that 
Dr. Baird has not shown his usual discrimination in the 
chapter on slavery. His object is to prove, that Southern 
slavery is an obstacle in the way of the voluntary principle. 
His first argument is founded on the unwillingness of slaves 
to worship with their masters. We call this no argument. 
The free blacks of Pennsylvania, and other States north of 
us, are unwilling to worship with the whites, but does this 
prevent the spread of the Gospel among them? The prime 
necessity is to give them the Gospel. Association with us 
is certainly not essential. His premises, however, are not 
sound. Slaves do meet with the whites, in hundreds of in- 
stances. We have witnessed large assemblies of them, to 
hear the same truths, and rejoice in the same promises. If 
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their taste lead them to desire separate services, it is what 
the black man universally prefers, so long as he is unbiassed 
by extraneous influence. Is it fair to make slave-holders 
responsible for the nature of the negro? The Doctor’s se- 
cond argument is based on the thinness of the population in 
slave-holding States. Congregations cannot be readily col- 
lected. Large land-owners may grudge a minister his sup- 
port. So he reasons. All this is fallacy. If the Doctor 
knew the South as well as some know it, he would not, we 
believe, have made such assertions. The regions of the 
South are generally wel! supplied with faithful preaching. 
Slave-holders feel it to be their duty and interest to support 
the Gospel. Nowhere is there more liberality, than among 
them. Had the Doctor paused here, we might have smiled 
at the mistakes into which he has fallen, but we must ac- 
knowledge that our face-muscles grew rigid over this senti- 
ment, viz: 

“Contemplating these difficulties, we shall come to the conclusion, 
that if, in any part of the United States, the support of the Gospel by 
taxation enforced by law, is better adapted to the circumstances of 


the people, than the voluntary — it is in the seaboard counties of 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia.” See page 41. 


We think this very unfortunate language. {f the Doctor 
meant to imply, (as we conceive he did,) that Southerners 
have not sufficient conscietice or sufficient impulse to induce 
them to support the Gospel, he has committed as egregious 
a blunder of the intellect, as he has violated the laws of 
courtesy. We thought the world were agreed, that parsi- 
mony belonged to the North. Whatever sins have been 
charged to the South, we never before heard the sin of illi- 
berality fastened on us, nor did we know that the most fiery 
abolitionist desired the aid of the civil law to make us attend 
church. We have ever honored the Gospel for its own 
sake,—we have honored it for our own sakes. We love and 
cherish it. We are willing to live by it and to be judged by 
it. If taxation prevailed in the South, few would have to 
give half as much for the support of the Gospel, as is now 
given cheerfully and unconstrainedly. Strange that the 
Doctor should have forgotten, that the voluntary system is 
a Southern system by birth and maintenance! Strange that 
prejudice should have blinded him to one of the elementary 
facts involved in his subject! If the Doctor were near 
enough to us, we should like to whisper in his ear, that the 
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state of religion in the South is, in many points, purer than 
in the North,—that the unevangelical denominations, as he 
terms them, are not near so extensive, in the ratio of popu- 
lation,—and, finally, that the morbid exhibition of the reli- 
gious sentiment, as seen in Millerism and kindred doctrines, 
are the Northern fungi, that disfigure the Tree of Life. 

1. 





Art. V.—Uniry or THE Races. 

1. Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Revealed Religion. Delivered in Rome, by Nicwotas 
Wiseman, D.D., Principal of the English College, and 
Professor in the University of Rome. Andover and New- 
York. 1837. 8vo., pp. 404. 

2. Two Lectures on the Natural History of the Caucasian 
and Negro Races. By Josian C. Nort, M.D. Mobile. 
1844. pp. 53. 


Tue Lectures of Dr. Wiseman were originally prepared 
for private instruction in the College of which he was then 
Principal. At the request of friends, they were subsequently 
delivered, with some modifications, before a public audience 
in Rome, and were received with so much favor, that he 
consented to their publication. He has since been elevated 
to the Episcopate, and now resides in England, with the title 
of Bishop of Melipotamus. Although he has published se- 
veral works of a polemical character, upon the distinctive 
tenets of the Roman church, the reader will hardly find in 
these Lectures an expression which would raise a suspicion 
that the author was a subject of the Roman obedience. The 
purpose of the Lectures being to furnish evidences of the 
truth of Divine Revelation from the discoveries of modern 
science, he had no occasion to leave the ground occupied by 
Protestant and Romanist in common, and discuss the sub- 
jects which divide them. The topics he has discussed, are 
of equal interest and concern to Christians of every name. 
We can go hand in hand with him about the walls which 
enclose the august Temple of the one God of Nature and 
of Revelation, and “tell the towers thereof;” or, entering 
with uncovered heads the sacred precincts, can visit crypt 
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and shrine together, to wonder and adore as we view the 
gorgeous splendor and awful majesty of works, which reveal 
the hand of an Almighty Power and a Wisdom that is in- 
finite. 

These Lectures seem to have been received with no less 
favor by the reading public, than by the audience to which 
they were first delivered. ‘They probably present the most 
satisfactory exhibition of evidence for the truth of Divine 
Revelation, as derived from science, which is any where to 
be found within the same compass. Although in some cases 
obliged to use the language of the learned, the author has so 
far succeeded in rendering the subjects intelligible, that they 
will be readily comprehended by readers of ordinary intelli- 
gence. He has also succeeded so well in a skilful selection 
and arrangement of topics, that a perusal of the Lectures 
can scarcely fail of awakening new interest in the reader, 
and of strengthening his conviction of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. It is no less satisfactory to the inquirer, that all 
the subjects discussed, having been strongly urged by scep- 
tics as infallible proofs of the falsity of Christianity, are here 
shown by later and fuller discovery to be valuable supports 
to the temple of our faith, and striking illustrations of the 
truth of our holy religion. 

The first two Lectures are “on the comparative study of 
Languages,”—more technically called Ethnography, Com- 
parative Philology, and, by the French, Linguistique. This 
is a study of modern date, and may be said to be yet almost 
in its infancy. Still, many and important discoveries have 
been made, which foster the expectation of more splendid 
triumphs. By this study, nations which were before sup- 
posed to be severed by irreconcilable dissimilarities, have 
been proved to have originated in a common stock; and 
every advance in it, diminishes the number of distinct and 
independent languages and tribes of people. Perhaps the 
most interesting fact thus far developed, having come within 
the range of what has probably supplied the most copious 
materials for examination, is derived from the comparison of 
what are called the Indo-Germanic languages : 


“It is clearly demonstrated,” says Dr. Wiseman, “that one speech 
essentially so called, pervaded a considerable portion of Europe and 
Asia, and stretching across in a broad sweep from Ceylon to Iceland, 
united in a bond of union nations professing the most irreconcilable 
religions, possessing the most dissimilar institutions, and bearing but 
a slight resemblance in physiognomy and color.” p. 31. 


27° 
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It is found, therefore. that Hindoos, Persians, Kurds, Aff- 
ghans, Armenians, and all the nations of Europe, except 
those belonging to the Biscayan and Finnish tribes, are 
members of one great family, and are shown, by the affinity 
of their languages, to have descended from one common 
stock. When we find, then, that such a variety of nations, 
so widely separated, geographically, historically and consti- 
tutionally, and whose languages were but lately deemed 
wholly independent of each other, are now proved to be of 
common origin, we may confidently expect that research 
and comparison will still more diminish the number of now 
apparent discrepancies in the languages of the remaining 
nations. It will not, then, be the utterance of too credulous 
expectation, if we say with Alex. von Humboldt, “However 
insulated certain languages may at first appear,—however 
singular their caprices and their idioms,—all have an analogy 
among them, and their numerous relations will be more per- 
ceived, in proportion as the philosophical history of nations, 
and the study of languages, shal] be brought to perfection.” 
Klaproth maintains, that by his investigations, “the universal 
affinity of languages is placed in so strong a light, that it 
must be considered by all as completely demonstrated. This 
does not appear explicable on any other hypothesis, than 
that of admitting fragments of a primary language yet to 
exist through all the languages of the old and new world.” 
Herder also contends that “the human race, and language 
therewith, go back to one common stock,—to a first man,— 
and not to several, dispersed in different parts of the world.” 
Certainly, when so much has been accomplished, in so short 
a period, it were rank presumption and scepticism to assert 
that the judgments of these men will not be eventually sus- 
tained. No greater marvel remains to be effected in this 
direction, than has already been realized in the demonstrated 
affinity of the numerous Indo-Germanic families,—the con- 
nexion of these with the Semitic through the Coptic or av- 
cient Egyptian tongue,—the aflinity of the Malayan with 
the multiplied dialects of the Pacific Islands, which were 
once regarded as wholly distinct, as well as their probable 
relation with the Transgangetic languages ,—and the funda- 
mental unity of the numerous American dialects, and their 
evident derivation from the Asiatic. 


“In Africa, too,” says Wiseman, “the dialects whereof have been 
comparatively but little studied, every new research displays connex- 
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ions between tribes extended over vast tracts, and often separated 
by intermediate nations ; in the north, between the languages spoken 
by the Berbers and Tuariks, from the Canaries to the Oasis of Siwa ; 
in Central Africa, between the dialects of the Fellatahs and Foulahs, 
who occupy nearly the whole interior ; in the south, among the tribes 
across the whole continent, from Caflraria and Mozambique to the 
Atlantic Ocean.” p. 43. 


It will at once be seen, that a demonstration of the com- 
mon origin of the several languages of the earth, involves of 
necessity a demonstration of the unity of the human race, 
and will so far afford collateral proof of the truth of the sa- 
cred narrative. At the same time, if the common origin of 
languages should never be ascertained,—nay, if a radical 
difference should be demonstrated among them,—the fact 
could never be brought to bear forcibly against the unity of 
the human family. F’rom what we know of the rapid changes 
that have befallen some languages, and the extreme differ- 
ences which exist in others known to have sprung from one 
source, we should not have a right to infer, nor could wea 
priori suppose, that the lapse of several thousand years would 
not have wrought such material alterations in their funda- 
mental character, as would completely destroy every vestige 
of their original character. Besides, there is no positive 
proof in the history of the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
that there was not an entire and radical change of language, 
which would be no greater miracle than the sudden change 
of a primitive language into several unintelligible dialects. 
Let it not be supposed that we are endeavoring to make out 
a forced case. We only desire to exhibit the true bearing 
and relations of this subject, and to show in what direction 
its advantages lie. ‘There are many facts which afford im- 
portant evidence upon a subject, the absence of which would 
not imply its falsity nor an opposite truth. Evident traces 
of a universal flood upon the earth, might be strong confirm- 
ation of the fact of the Noachian Deluge, while the entire 
absence of such traces would be no proof that it never oc- 
curred. The question is merely one of cumulative testi- 
mony. 

Whatever may be the final result of the universal com- 
parison of languages as to a demonstration of their funda- 
mental unity, we are inclined to think that the investigations 
already made go far to establish the unity of the human race. 
An affiliation has been traced in the languages of nations so 
diverse in habit, form and color, that, while we cannot doubt 
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their common origin, we are forced to the belief, not only of 
the possibility, but of the fact, of such extreme physical 
changes in the human constitution, as will justify the infer- 
ence of specific unity in the whole human family. 

The following remarkable fact, derived from Humboldt, 
is given by Dr. Wiseman, in evidence of the Asiatic origin of 
our Aborigines : 

“The computation of time among the Americans, affords too mark- 
ed a coincidence, in matters of mere caprice, with that of Eastern 
Asia, to be purely accidental. The division of time into greater cycles 
of years, again subdivided into smaller portions, each whereof bears 
a certain name, is, with trifling ditlerence, the plan followed among 
the Chinese, Japanese, Kalmucks, Monguls and Mantcheons, as well 
as among the Tolteks, Azteks, and other American nations ; and the 
character of their respective methods is precisely the same, particu- 
larly if those of the Mexicans and Japanese be compared. But a 
comparison of the zodiac, as existing among the Tibetans, Monguls 
and Japanese, with the names given by this American nation to the 
days of the month, will, I think, satisfy the most incredulous. The 
identical signs are, the tiger, hare, serpent, ape, dog and bird, in all 
which it is plain there is no natural aptitude that could have sugges- 
ted their adoption in both continents. This strange coincidence is 
still further enhanced by the curious fact, that several of the Mexican 
signs, wanting in the Tartar zodiac, are found in the Hindoo Shas- 
tras, exactly in corresponding positions. These are no less arbitrary 
than the former, being a house, a cane, a knife, and three foot-prints.” 
p. 83. 


Lectures III. and 1V. are “on the Natural History of the 
Human Race.” The families into which mankind are gen- 
erally divided by Ethnographers, and to which the various 
tribes are all referred, are, the Caucasian, Mongul, American, 
Malay and Negro. The Caucasian, sometimes called the 
Circassian, race, is for the most part characterized by a white 
complexion, although including people of a very dark color. 
It comprises all the nations of Europe, except the Lapland- 
ers, Finlanders and Hungarians, and also the population of 
Western Asia and Northern Africa. The Negro, or black 
race, takes in nearly all the population of Africa, except the 
Barbary States and Egypt. These are the two extremes of 
the human family, both in form and coler. Between them 
are the Malay race, comprising the inhabitants of Malacca, 
and of Australia and Polynesia, generally designated as the 
Papuan or Oceanic family ; the Mongul, embracing all the 
Asiatics not included in the Caucasian and Malay races, the 
Finlanders, Laplanders and Hungarians of Europe, and the 
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Esquimaux of North-America; and the American, which 
includes all the Aborigines of this continent, except the Es- 
quimaux. 

The Mongul forms a link between the Caucasian and 
American races, and is probably the immediate parent of the 
latter. Some writers include the Malay family within the 
Mongolian, and refer the Papuan tribes to the Negro. It 
would be difficult to multiply the races of men any farther 
than is done in the above enumeration, although it is very 
far from specifying the great number of varieties of form, 
size and color, to be found in the different nations of the 
world; but these are adopted as types to which all the va- 
rieties may be referred. Beyond this number, it would be 
as easy to establish twenty-five species as ten or eight, for it 
would then be necessary to assume but slight variations as 
the grounds of distinction, but which no one acquainted with 
science would be likely to adopt. It should be borne in mind, 
then, that while these several terms have been assumed to 
designate the races of men as distinguished by certain con- 
stitutional peculiarities, and of each of which some particular 
nation has been taken as the type, there are still found nu- 
merous and striking shades of difference among the various 
nations which are referred to one and the other. It would 
not surprise any one, therefore, to learn, that it is sometimes 
difficult, if not impossible, to classify those tribes which re- 
cede farthest from their type,and approximate to the extremes 
of some other, to which they may bear as palpable a likeness 
as to theirown. Such is the case with the Oceanic tribes, 
some of whom approach the Negro, and others the Mongul 
race. The Mongul is also brought in contact with the Can- 
casian, through the Kirghish, Tartars and Finns. These 
transitions are constantly presented, in our attempts to dis- 
tinguish the several tribes and races of men by any clear 
and specific definitions. 

Our author takes a brief notice of the accounts left by 
some ancient writers of the races of men then known, as 
well as the speculations of several modern authors, both for 
and against the unity of the human race, and explains the 
methods of classification devised by those who have treated 
of the subject,—for all which we must refer the reader to his 
Lectures. From the history and principles of the study, he 
proceeds, in a happy manner, to give the results, of which 
the following may be taken as a summary : 


“T think we may say, after looking through all that has been done 
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in this yet infant science, that the following points, embracing all the 
elements of the problem, have been satisfactorily solved :—first, that 
accidental, or, as they are called, sporadic varieties, may arise in one 
race, tending to produce in it the characteristics of another ;—second- 
ly, that these varieties may be perpetuated ;—thirdly, that climate, 
food, civilization, etc., may strongly influence the production of such 
varieties, or at least render them fixed, characteristic and perpetual. 
I say that these points, if proved, embrace all the elements of the 
proposed problem, which is, ‘could such varieties as we now see in 
the human race, have sprung up from one stock? For, if this is 
demonstrated, we have removed the grounds whereon the adversa- 
ries of Revelation deny the unity of origin which it teaches. And, 
moreover, every sound pr teen will, if unobjectionable, prefer the 
simpler to the more complex hypothesis.” p. 116, 


Lectures V. and VI. are “on the Natural Sciences,” in 
which, however, he confines himself almost entirely to Ge- 
ology. He opens the subject with the following pertinent 
remarks : 


“‘In all pursuits,’ says the amiable philosopher Fronto, ‘I think it 
better to be wholly ignorant and unskilled, than half-learned and half- 
expert. Philosophy, too, they say, it is better never to have touched, 
than to have but partially tasted; inasmuch as those become most 
malicious, who, pausing in the porch of science, turn away without 
proceeding farther.’ Nothing has proved the accuracy of these ob- 
servations so well, as the connexion between the natural sciences and 
revealed religion. It has been the malice of superficial men, who had 
not patience or courage to penetrate into the sanctuary of nature, 
that has suggested objections from her laws, against truths revealed. 
Had they boldly advanced, they would have discovered, as in the 
cavern temples of India and Idumea, that the depths which serve to 
conceal her darkest mysteries, may the soonest be changed into fittest 
places for profound adoratiun.” p. 157. 


In these, as in the preceding Lectures, Dr. W. gives a 
history of the science, and a succinct account of the various 
systems which have been framed to harmonize and account 
for geological phenomena. 'To one not familiar with the 
history of this science, it would be a matter of no little sur- 
prise to learn the innumerable hasty and vacillating theories 
that have been devised from isolated, obscure and insufficient 
data, and the positiveness with which they have been brought 
by sciolists and sceptics to bear against revelation. 


“From the time of Buffon,” says our author, “system rose beside 
system, like the moving pillars of the desert, advancing in threaten- 
ing array; but like them they were fabrics of sand; and though, in 
1806, the French Institute counted more than eighty such theories 
hostile to Scripture history, not one of them has stood till now, or de- 
serves to be recorded.” p. 172. 
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And such, it would seem probable, must be the fate of 
most, if not all, the theories now held by Geologists, if we 
judge from their collision and their ever-varying phases. 
We speak, however, of the minor details,—of the superstruc- 
ture,—of a complete scheme of the science, rather than of its 
foundations, which we believe to be as firmly laid as the 
solid rocks from which they are derived, and will never be 
removed. As a science, it is yet recent, and much remains 
to be gathered from the depths of earth,—many hidden mys- 
teries yet to be opened by patient toil and research,—before 
it shall stand up complete in fair proportions, to claim the 
ready homage of men. Yet its foundations alone are awe- 
inspiring by their wondrous grandeur, and are covered all 
over with the history of ages far beyond the birth of man, 
written by the finger of the Almighty, and challenging the 
faith of all who read. 

It is quite impossible to give any thing like a full synopsis 
of these two Lectures, as the details, to be complete and in- 
telligible, would trench too far upon the limits we have as- 
signed ourselves. We shall state, although it is of little 
moment, that on some of the minor points, we have adopted 
a different theory from that of the author. The general 
principles we deem to be sound and well-substantiated. 

Dr. Wiseman shows the defects of some former systems, 
and then presents and illustrates the prevalent theory for 
harmonizing and classifying the various geological phe- 
nomena which appear within and upon the earth. The 
“points of contact” between Geology and Scripture are the 
Creation and Deluge. Objections have been made to the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, that Geology proves the 
earth to be much older than the date of events therein de- 
scribed. This difficulty is easily removed, by the received 
theory of a pre-existent chaotic state of indefinite duration, 
during which successive changes were gradually wrought 
down to the time described by Moses in the account of the 
six days work of creation. In the sacred narrative we are 
informed, first, of the creation of matter and its chaotic state ;* 


* We use the word chaotic here because so commonly applied in this 
connexion, although it by no means expresses the import of the words 
translated without form and void, Rosenmuller says,—“If we follow the 
usage of the language, the Hebrew phrase has this sense,—the earth was 
waste and desert, or, aS some prefer, empty and void, i. e., uncultivated, not fur- 
nished with those things with which it was afterwards adomed by the Cre- 
ator.” Ant. Tell. Hist. p. 23. 
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secondly, of that organization of it which still obtains, and 
by which it was adapted to the habitation of intelligent be- 
ings. Between these two acts of Almighty power, there is 
nothing in the inspired record to forbid the intervention of a 
period of indefinite length, during which all those revolu- 
tions may have occurred which are so plainly taught by 
Geology. 


“Nay,” says our author, “it would seem as though that indefinite 
period had been purposely mentioned, to leave scope for the medita- 
tion and the imagination of man. The words of the text do not merely 
express a momentary pause between the first fiat of creation and the 
production of light; for the participial form of the verb, whereby the 
Spirit of God, the creative energy, is represented as brooding over 
the abyss and communicating to it the productive virtue, naturally 
expresses a continuous, not a passing action.” p. 177. 


To this we shall append the decision of Professor Sedg- 
wick and Dr. Maculloch, who rank among the ablest Geolo- 
gists of Great Britain. ‘The former says: 


“We must consider the old strata of the earth as monuments of a 
date long anterior to the existence of man, and to the times contem- 

lated in the moral records of creation. In this view, there is no col- 
des between physical and moral truth.” * 


Dr. Maculloch says: 


“All that Geology requires for the utmost scope of its great inves- 
tigations, is comprised in the time which is included in the first and 
second verses of the history. This is the undefined period with which 
it is alone concerned ; and if the time be truly here indefinite, the 
difficulty is solved. The historian has left the interval between the 
creation of the universe, and that of light, indefinite, as he is silent on 
what may have occurred ; and here science is free to pursue the in- 
vestigation by its own rules.” Tf 


Dr. W. gives a sketch of those phenomena which are sup- 
posed to testify to the fact of a powerful current of water 
having once swept over a part or the whole of the earth,— 
such as deposites of gravel, denuded vallies, erratic blocks 
or boulders, animal remains, etc.,—and concludes that they 
point with greatest probability, though not demonstratively, 
to the Noachian deluge. We cannot conceive of any very 
probable method likely to be discovered, for positively deter- 
mining the date of a past deluge or deluges from geological 


* Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University, p. 154. 
t System of Geology, i., 63. 
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data, and consequently we cannot anticipate the actual iden- 
tification of one of them with that described by Moses. But 
although the preeise epoch of the former cannot be ascer- 
tained, and yet Geology furnishes evidence of such a cata- 
clysm, it is not unphilosophical to infer their identity, unless 
their phenomena can be proved to be inconsistent. This 
inconsistency has never been demonstrated, and probably 
never will be. Geology, therefore, cannot be said to contra- 
dict Scripture in this particular, but may be regarded, on the 
contrary, as affording evidence in its favor. 

Dr. W. quotes the following statements from distinguished 
Naturalists, in support of the comparatively recent origin of 
the present state of the earth : 


“*This observation,’ says Saussure, speaking of the devolution of 
rocks from the glaciers of Chamouny, ‘which accords with many oth- 
ers | shall make later, gives us reason to think, with M. Deluc, that 
the actual state of our globe is not as ancient as some philosophers 
have imagined it.’ ” 

“Dolomieu writes as follows,—‘I will defend another truth, which 
appears to me incontestible, on which the works of M. Deluc have 
enlightened me, and of which I think I see proofs in every page of 
the history of man, and wherever natural facts are recorded. | will 
say, then, with M. Deluc, that the actual state of our continent is not 
very ancient.’ ” 

“Cuvier has not only assented to these conclusions, but has laid 
them down in far more positive terms. ‘It is, in fact,’ he says, ‘one 
of the most certain, though least expected, results of sound geological 
pursuits, that the last revolution which disturbed the surface of the 
globe, is not very ancient.’ And in another place, he adds,—‘I think, 
therefore, with MM. Deluc and Dolomieu, that if there be any thing 
demonstrated in Geology, it is, that the surface of our globe has been 
the victim of a great and sudden revolution, of which the date cannot 
go back much further than five or six thousand years.’ And allow 
me to observe, that Cuvier intimates with sufficient clearness, that in 
his researches he has not allowed himself to be swayed by any wish 
to vindicate the Mosaic history.” p. 216. 


To these testimonies we will only add that of a later and 
equally able writer. D’Halloy says: 

“The revolutions which have given to the mountains their actual 
forms, and to the rivers the beds they now occupy, cannot be very 
remote; so that the distance of 4000 years from the present time, as- 
signed in Genesis as the epoch of the Deluge, agrees very well with 
natural chronometers.” * 


The subject of Lectures VII. and VIII. is “Early History.” 


* Elemens de Geologie, p. 466. 
28 VOL. vir.—wno. 14. 
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In the seventh, the author examines and refutes the histori- 
cal records of those eastern nations which run back for mil- 
lions of years, and which were at first so eagerly caught up 
by unbelievers for the purpose of impugning the veracity of 
the Scriptures. ‘The Doetor says, in conclusion : 


“In glancing back over the chronology of the different nations of 
which | have treated, you cannot help being struck with the circum- 
stance, that every attempt has failed to establish for any of them a 
system of chronology derogatory to the authority of the Mosaic re- 
cords. In most of them, even when we have granted a real existence 
to the most doubtful portions of their history, we are not led back to 
an epoch anterior to what Scripture assigns for the existence of pow- 
erful empires in eastern Africa, and enterprising States on the west- 
ern coast of Asia.” p. 249. 


Balbi, who spent a life in ethnographical studies, has re- 
eorded a similar conclusion : 


“The books of Moses, no monument, either historical or astronomi- 
eal, has yet been able to prove false ; but with them, on the contrary, 
agree in the most remarkable manner, the results obtained by the 
most learned philologers, and the profoundest geometricians.” 


Lecture eighth is taken up with an interesting account of 
the historical monuments of Egypt, and the astronomical 
monuments at Dendera and Esneh. Under the first head 
he gives a history of the progress and results of those dis- 
coveries by which the mysteries of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
after being sealed for so many ages, have at length been 
opened to an admiring world. These studies, like many 
others in their early stages, were for a time regarded with 
timid eye by some who feared they might tend to the injury 
of Divine revelation. But, as observed by Rosselini, “they 
do little justice to the truth by being so timid on account of 
it. This truth is founded on eternal bases, neither can the 
envy of man disprove it, nor ages deface it.” So far from 
having supplied material for impeaching sacred history, they 
have in many instances furnished the most interesting con- 
firmation of it, as will be seen in the portion of a letter 
which we now give from Champollion, the original of which 
is presented by Dr. Wiseman : 


“Tt have shown that no Egyptian monument is really anterior to 
the year 2200 before our era. This is certainly a very high antiquity, 
but it offers nothing contrary to the sacred records ; and I venture to 
say that it confirms them in all points. It is, in fact, by adopting the 
chronology and the suceession of kings given by Egyptian monu- 
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ments, that Egyptian history admirably accords with the sacred 
books. e, g., Abraham arrived in Egypt about 1900, i. e., under the 
shepherd kings. The kings of the Egyptian race would not have 
permitted a foreigner to enter their country. It was also under a 
shepherd king that Joseph was minister in Egypt, which could not 
have occurred under one of Egyptian race. The menarch of the 
Diospolitan, or 18th dynasty, is the ‘rex novus qui ignorabat Joseph,’ 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, who was ef Egyptian race, and could 
not know Joseph, he being the minister of an usurper. It was he who 
reduced the Hebrews to slavery......... It was under Ramses V.. called 
Amenophis, at the commencement ef the 15th century, (B. C.) that 
Moses delivered the Hebrews. This took place during the youth of 
Sesostris, who immediately succeeded his father, and made his con- 
quests in Asia, while Moses and the Israelites were wandering forty 
years in the wilderness. It is for this reason that sacred Scripture 
makes no mention of this conqueror. All the other kings of Egypt 
mentioned in the Bible, are found upon Egyptian monuments in the 
same order of succession, and at the precise epochs, where the Holy 
Scriptures place them. I will also add that the Bible has recorded 
their true names more accurately than the Greek historians have 
done.” p. 265. 


Dr. Wiseman, after Rosselini, illustrates the accordance 
of Biblical and Egyptian records stil] farther, in the history 
of the Israelites in Egypt, and removes a difficulty, which, 
without any knowledge of Egyptian history, would always 
have hung over one passage of the sacred narrative. Joseph 
counselled his brethren to say to Pharaoh that they were 
shepherds, and yet it is immediately added, that “every shep- 
herd is an abomination to the Egyptians.” (Gen. 46: 31— 
34.) But as we know that the Hykshos, or Shepherd Kings, 
at that time had possession of Lower Egypt, having before 
expelled the native Egyptians, and driven them as far up, 
at least, as the cataracts of the Nile,—we see how it was, the 
Hykshos having themselves followed a pastoral life, that the 
family of Jacob was so kindly received by the then ruling 
Pharaoh, and assigned with their flocks to the best land in 
the country. It would also be difficult to account for the 
hostility subsequently shown to the Israelites, on the suppo- 
sition of its proceeding from the immediate descendants of 
those who had before shown themsuch distinguisbed favor, 
and who were under some obligations to the happy admin- 
istration of Joseph. But the difficulty is quite removed, 
when we learn that the Hykshos had now been expelled 
from Lower Egypt by Amosis, or Amenoph, the founder of 
the L8th dynasty, and that the original Egyptians were now 
again iv possession. As the Israelites had been the friends 
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and allies of the race of Shepherd Kings, the new dynasty 
would naturally be suspicious of them, as likely to prove 
enemies in case of war. And as the Hykshos for some time 
persisted in attempts to recover their lost country, we can 
discover the ground of the Egyptian jealousy of the Israel- 
ites, and of their attempts to destroy them, as narrated in the 
first chapter of Exodus. 

Archeology is the subject of Lecture IX., in which are 
discussed the evidences derived from medals, inscriptions 
and monuments, in proof of the authenticity of Scripture. 
We shall take no other notice of this Lecture, than by ex- 
tracting the following remarkable passage, stil] farther to 
illustrate the agreement of Egyptian and sacred history : 


“The first book of Kings, (14: 24,) and the second of Chronicles, 
(12: 2,) inform us, that Shishak, king of Egypt, came against Judah, 
in the fifth year of Rehoboam, with 1200 chariots and 60,000 horse- 
men, and a countless host; that, after taking the fortified places of 
the country, he approached to besiege Jerusalem ; that the king and 
people humbled themselves before God, and that He, taking pity on 
them, promised them that He would not destroy them, but still should 
give them into the invader’s hand to be his slaves ; ‘nevertheless they 
shall be his servants, that they may know my service, and that of the 
kingdoms of the nations.’ Shishak therefore came and took the spoil 
of the temple, and among it the golden shields which Solomon had 
made. (2 Chron. 12:8.) In the great court of Karnak, the exploits 
of this mighty conqueror and restorer of the Egypt an power, are 
represented at full. We might naturally expect this conquest of 
Juda to be included among them, the more so as that kingdom might 
be considered at its zenith, just after Solomon had overawed all 
neighboring nations by his od 0a magnificence. Let us see if this 
isso. Inthe representations at Karnak, Shishak is exhibited, accor- 
ding to an image familiar in Egyptian monuments, as holding by the 
hair a crowd of kneeling figures heaped together, and with his right 
hand raised up, ready with one blow of his battle-axe to destroy 
them all. Besides these, the god Ammon-Ra drives forwards to- 
wards him a crowd of captives, with their hands tied behind them.” 


We shall epitomize the remainder. Among the captive 
kings is one with a complete Jewish physiognomy, and with 
a beard. Each bears a shield inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
to designate who he is, most of which, however, are too 
much defaced to be legible. But, as if by a Divine interpo- 
sition, that one borne by the Jewish figure is entire, and is 
inscribed “King of Juda.” 

“Well may we say,” says Wiseman, “that no monument ever yet 


discovered, gives such new confirmatory evidence to the authenticity 
of Scripture history.” pp. 305-6. 
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Lectures X. and XI. are entitled “Oriental Studies ;” the 
tenth being a disquisition upon the advantages derivable 
from Sacred Literature; and the eleventh, upon the value 
of “Profane Studies.” 

Lecture XIL. is the “Conclusion,” and contains a summary 
of the results gained from the topics discussed in the prece- 
ding Lectures. It would be quite foreign to our purpose to 
give an analysis of these, and for a knowledge of them, as 
indeed we may say of all the others, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. We hope that what has already been 
given, will have been sufficient to excite a wish for the pe- 
rusal of the whole. 

It was not our intention to give a formal review of this 
work, but rather to make such a presentation of it as would 
satisfy the timid and doubting, that no injury can finally 
accrue to Christianity from a proper study of the sciences,— 
to direct such persons to a work in which these topics are 
discussed in a Christian temper, and in an able and interest- 
ing manner, and in which they may find a happy relief 
from any fears and doubts caused by imperfect and unchris- 
tian works upon the same or similar subjects,—and finally, 
to furnish an occasion and basis for some remarks, which 
could not well be made in our review of the publication 
which will soon receive our attention. But the interest and 
value of these Lectures are not confined to the class above- 
mentioned. We know not how any one, even though to- 
tally indifferent to their purpose as a defence and support of 
sacred history, can fail of a deep interest in their perusal, as 
an exposition of the present state of several of those impor- 
tant studies, which, for half a century, have been claiming 
the patient toil of ardent and able investigators, and the re- 
sults of which continually delight and astonish all who have 
the ability to understand and appreciate them. 

The two Lectures of Dr. Nott, as we are told in his Pre- 
face, were delivered as part of a course of “popular Lectures” 
which had been instituted in Mobile, “with the view of ex- 
citing a taste for literary and scientific pursuits.” They 
“were written in the midst of pressing professional engage- 
ments, without the most distant idea of publication,” and 
were committed to the press as an act of self-defence,” in 
consequence of their having been “misunderstood and mis- 
represented.” In the “Introduction,” we are told that the 
subject of these Lectures, and the other departments of Na- 
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turai History, as well as the sciences of Astronomy and Ge- 
ology, have had their advancement impeded by “determined 
opposition from well-meaning and other religious men.” 


“The scientific men who have been bold enough to speak truth, and 
to uphold the works of God, have been persecuted by those who 
mistake their own intellects for a measure of wisdom, and their own 
passions and prejudices for the will of heaven.” 


Then we are told the oft-repeated tale of Galileo and the 
Inquisition. But, he says, “time has served to show that 
Galileo was right, and the Bible still stands ‘the rock of 
ages.’” He continues: 


“The Unity of the Human Race is a question appertaining to Na- 
tural History, which should be lett open to fair whe honest investiga- 
tion, and made to stand or fall agcording to the facts. I should there- 
fore have much preferred not to involve theological points, but I 
know that others will do it,—that I shall have anathemas heaped on 
my head, and wrong motives imputed to me,—false issues will be 
made, and the true points for discussion evaded. I am prepared for 
all this ;—those who know me well, I have the vanity to believe, will 
do me justice ; and I am quite indifferent to the censure of those who 
hold up Christ as their model, while they are pouring out phiale of 
wrath.” p. 3. 


Judging from the odor of the above extract, we should 
suspect that the Doctor carried some of the same sort of 
phials about him, and that he knows how to uncork them 
on occasion. But we hope their contents are of a volatile 
nature, and quickly evaporate into air. It is certainly to be 
regretted, if any “well-meaning and other religious persons” 
have so applied the inquisition to the author, or fallen into 
such acts of persecution, as to justify him in putting the sad 
history of Galileo upon the same page with his own. But 
if they have done no more than express a warm yet honest 
disapprobation of his sentiments, he ought not to have been 
surprised or offended. May they not say, in the words of 
his own motto,—“Si ma raison vient d’en haut, c’est la voix 
du ciel qui me parle par elle; il faut que je l'ecoute?” But 
again,—we think the author has done needless violence to 
the faith of those who have implicit confidence in the vera- 
city of the Scriptures, and whose feelings or prejudices de- 
serve to be respected when honestly and sacredly cherished, 
in that he has thrown confusion into the chronology, and 
cast some doubts upon the facts of Scripture, when, by a 
few words, he could easily have relieved those persons from 
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all alarm on those subjects, and have explicitly stated whe- 
ther he had more respect for the sacred records, or for the 
deductions of his own reason from the yet unplaced facts of 
some fluctuating sciences. ‘They whose faith in Revelation 
is fixed, and whose eternal hopes rest only on the belief of 
its being truly the word of God, are a large and respectable 
component of society, and are deserving of some little heed. 
This class must necessarily regard it as a fault, and a griev- 
ous fault, in some writers, that either from hostility to Scrip- 
ture truth, from a careless disregard of it, or from an over- 
weening attachment to science, they enter upon investiga 
tions which may collaterally affect Revelation, without the 
least regard to the question of its authenticity and genuine- 
ness, thereby intimating that it is unworthy of credit, or that 
its credit is inferior to the deductions of science. The first 
great question which every man, as a reasonable being and 
as the subject of God, ought thoroughly to solve, is,—Is the 
Bible truly the word of God? If he has settled this affirma 
tively, then he is logically bound to hesitate in every con- 
clusion of physical science which contradicts it. And if he 
is even in doubt abont it, he cannot peremptorily decide in 
favor of the contrary deduction of any science which is not 
demonstrative. Those who have some regard for the in- 
spired word, are oftentimes too much captivated by a favorite 
theory, to be checked in the progress of a rapid investigation 
by the intervention of established truths, not directly con- 
nected with the line of their pursuit. This species of favor- 
itism will suffer no diverging attraction from the object of 
its earnest regard. All things must be drawn towards it, or 
be wholly overlooked. Such persons cannot be accurate 
reasoners, and are illogical of necessity. 

Now, if there was an apparent indifference in the Lecturer 
to Divine truth,—if he sometimes seemed to speak rather 
disrespectfully of it,—or if he so presented any facts that 
they would logically imply its inaccuracy, or be calculated 
to raise doubts or leave unfavorable impressions in regard to 
it, particularly where there was no occasion for such a 
course,—(and we think the Lectures give too much evidence 
of all these faults, though the writer disclaims apy intention 
of the kind .)—then we think that nought else could be ex- 
pected, than that the believer in Christianity would express 
his disapprobation of our author’s manner of treating his 
subject, and openly declare his dissent from his doctrine. 
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We shall content ourselves with a single illustration. It 
may have been clear enough to the Lecturer, that if the 
commonly received Bible chronology, as established by Arch- 
bishop Usher, was erroneous, it would still be no argument 
against the facts of Revelation ; ; and that, in the failure of 
this scheme, we can still fall back upon the chronology of 
the Septuagint, as amply sufficient to meet the high anti- 
quity of the monumental chronology of Egypt ; but it seems 
to have utterly escaped his mind, that many of his audience 
would not perceive it perhaps as readily as himself, and 
might need a word of explanation even as to what the Sep- 
tuagint is. Nay, he appears to us to have studiously kept 
this fact out of sight, notwithstanding that Mr. Gliddon, from 
whom he has derived so large a portion of his materials, has 
gone at length into the subject, and adopted the chronology 
of Usher himself as far back as the Exodus, and from thence 
to the Deluge the chronology of the Septuagint. There was, 
in the first place, no necessity for any disquisition at all 
upon the various chronological schemes, and especially up- 
on that of Usher, which many learned men had long since 
supposed to be disproved; and, in the vext, there was no 
justice to his subject, his audience, or himself, in leaving the 
whole matter so much in obscurity, when a few words from 
his favorite Gliddon would have sufficiently elucidated it. 
We are extremely sorry that he has seen fit, when there was 
so little, and indeed no occasion, to “involve theological 
points ;” and we think the reason he has given for it,—that 
he knew “ofhers will do it,”—but an indifferent apology for 
the attempt. 

We quote the following passages for the study of others, 
as we confess ourselves unable to comprehend the allusion : 


“Astronomy has struggled through all opposition. Geology and 
Natural History, though still under the ban of the inquisition, are ra- 
pidly progressing towards perfection.” —“My firm conviction is, that 
great injury has “been done to revealed religion, b arate the 
study of God in the vastness and majesty of his Ee Se 


It is proper, and we do it with much Maton that we 
quote a statement illustrative of the writer’s position in rela- 
tion to Christianity, because the general tone of the Lectures 
is well calculated to excite suspicion of the contrary : 


“The words and works of God, if properly understood, can never 
be opposed to each other. They are two streams which flow from 
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the same pure fountain, and must at last mingle in the great sea of 
truth. In my Lectures, | distinctly and honestly disclaimed any wish 
or intention of throwing doubts over the divine origin of either the 
New or Old Testaments, and went on to say,—‘Take away even the 
Divinity of the Bible, and he is no friend to man who would wish to 
pull the fabric down. It is necessary for our welfare in this world, 
that good morals should be taught, and where, I would ask, can we 
find a system so pure and so conducive to our happiness as that of 
Christ?”  p. 5. 


To this we fully and cordially assent. But in what im- 
mediately follows, we again find cause of complaint, as what 
appears to us both disrespectful and erroneous : 


“It should be borne in mind, that we are now in the nineteenth 
century, which is marked by an advanced state of the sciences hith- 
erto unknown, and that Biblical commentators have been forced to 
make large concessions to Astronomy, Natural History and Geology.” 
p- 5. 

The italics are his own. Now, if this imports that Biblical 
commentators have been forced to concede their own opin- 
ions to these sciences, it is said with no more truth of them 
than of any other class of men, and amounts to a simple tru- 
ism that is not worth the utterance. If he means that they 
have been forced by modern discovery to adopt a different 
interpretation from their predecessors, of the import of words 
and passages which relate to natural phenomena,—then he 
says no more than that commentators have always under- 
stood and interpreted such words and passages according to 
their prevailing theories on those subjects. Of course, they 
could do no otherwise. So is it with the facts of science. 
Natural phenomena have been explained according to the 
received import of the Book of Nature. And when new 
discoveries have required a modification of existing theories, 
of what have philosophers made concessions? Of the actual 
import of the Book of Nature? or, rather, of their own opin- 
ions of its import ? 

We desire to do no injustice to the writer, but we fear 
that something more than these is implied in the above ex- 
tract, and that he means that the statements of Scripture are 
actually falsified by the discoveries of science. We are led 
to this interpretation, not only by the language itself and by 
its scope, but by a passage on page 21st, where, after quoting 
from Pritchard a statement which he says “all naturalists 
admit,” he continues : 


“Now, it will be seen that Mr. P. has been compelled to distort the 
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Mosaic account to reconcile it with positive, indisputable, scientific 
facts. He has abandoned the whole Mosaic account of the creation 
of the heavens, the earth, and every thing upon it but man.” 


What! the word of God “compelled to be distorted,” 
in order to “reconcile it” with his own works? “* The 
whole Mosaic account of the creation” to be “abandoned,” 
as inaccurate, as false, and irreconcileable with the works 
of God? We had thought that “the words and works of 
God, if properly understood, can never be opposed to each 
other.” So we still think, and in a proper place, we shall 
sliow who has misunderstood them in this particular. 

If Scripture should in any instance, be contradicted by 
any really demonstrative science, we should then have rea- 
son to hesitate quoad hoc in our belief of it. If, for instance, 
it had explicitly asserted that the earth was square and im- 
moveable, or that the sun moved round the earth, we should 
of necessity be obliged, in our present state of knowledge, 
to disbelieve it. Several discoveries have been made in 
modern times, which have obliged theologians to modify 
and change their opinions of what, it had been before sup- 
posed that Scripture had taught; but never has it yet been 
shown, that any demonstrated truth of physical or moral 
science has contradicted the sacred word. Sceptics have 
often availed themselves of new discoveries, to point out a 
seeming inconsistency with Revelation, but in all cases, have 
the “new facts” been found to accomplish no more than to 
correct the erroncous deductions of man, while Revelation 
has remained untouched. Such has been the case in Astro- 
nomy, but more especially in Geology. The uninformed are 
sometimes alarmed by the promulgation of new theeries of 
ihe earth, ete., but the man of faith, will always believe that 
the God of nature and the Bible is one, and cannot contra- 
dict himself. He may indeed fear, as he has abundant rea- 
son, that false or hasty speculations, may sometimes unsettle 
the minds of the unstable and weak, and may often have 
occasion to complain that philosophers, so called, should at- 
tempt from few data, or from the facts of an ever fluctua- 
ting science, to derive conclusions with all the show and 
pretence of certainty. But though he may fear, that evil 
effects may accrue to men from such modes of speculation, 
he will always feel assured, that further investigation will 
triumphantly sustain, as ever hitherto, the harmony of the 
word and works of God. 
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Having said more than was intended upon this outlying 
question, we shall omit further remark upon similar excep- 
tionable passages, and come to a consideration of the main 
point discussed in these Lectures, which is thus introduced 
by the author: 

“The question of the unity of the human race is a grave one—it 
has elicited a vast deal of talent and research, and is deserving of 
the profoundest study—most candid men have acknowledged its diffi- 


culty, and that all past time has afforded no data, by which it can 
be definitely settled. My object is to place belore the world new 


facts, which may assist in forming a rational conclusion to this vexed 


question.” p. 3. 


We might here raise a question upon the modesty of the 
writer—his qualifications will be considered hereafier— 
in supposing that he can himself “definitely settle,” what 
has hitherto baffled such a “vast deal of talent and research.” 
He does not appear in his treatment of the subject, to re- 
gard it as encompassed with any kind of difficulty, although 
“most candid men have acknowledged it.” He affects to 
have proved his positions by “positive, indisputable, scien- 
tific facts. He says, 


“My conclusions may be disputed, but they cannot be disproved 


in the present state of the science of Natural History.” p. 4. 
Pp P 


But we would be glad to know, if “all past time” furnishes 
“no data” for the solution of the question, how we are to 
get light from the present, upon a fact buried in the dark- 
ness of a remote antiquity, and to which we are not led by 
a single ray of light in all the past?) And what pertinence 
have mummies and hieroglyphics, the Hykshos, Herodotus 
and Manetho, and physical phenomena which have been 
known for ages, if they are not data for an argument on 
the question’? Or are these the “new facts,’ which are 
given to the world for the settlement of “this vexed ques- 
tion?” We were greatly disappointed after this promise, 
in finding nothing as to facts, or their application, that we 
were not before familiar with, except in a single instance, 
where we are unfortunately compelled to doubt the fact. 

Dr. Nott gives us “a chain of propositions,” which, al- 
though he does not directly discuss them, as we shall soon 
have occasion to make some use of them, it will be proper 
to quote : 


“Ist. Have there not been sereral creations and destructions in 
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the animal and vegetable kingdoms, previous to the creation spoken 
of by Moses ? 

“2d. Is it not admitted by naturalists, that many of the animals 
now upon the earth, are entirely different {rom those which existed 
before the flood, and that if the flood was universal these animals 
have been created since ? 

“3d. Is it not admitted by naturalists, that the Ark only contained 
the animals which inhabited the part of the earth in which Noah 
dwelt, and that it is a zoological and physical impossibility, that the 
Ark could have contained pairs and septuples of all the animals now 
on the earth ? 

“4th. Is it not a fact, that islands newly emerged from the ocean 
hecome covered with plants, differing from all others in other parts 
of the globe—thus showing that the creative power of the Almighty 
is still exercised, whenever circumstances are ready for it? 

“5th. Does not all this prove that the account given by Moses is 
imperfect, and that much has been omitted of the infinite works of 
the Creator, both before and after the creation of which he speaks ? 

“6th. Has God any where said that he never intended to create 
another man, or that other races were not created in distant parts of 
the globe? I would ask, after all these admitted truths, is there 
anything so revolting in the idea that a Negro, Indian, or Malay, 
may have been created since the flood of Noah, or, .f the flood was 
not universal, before this epoch ?” pp. 6, 7. 


We have no objection to assenting to the first three pro- 
positions. To the fact of the fourth we agree, but are not 
certain that the conclusion is necessary. To the fifth we 
assent with a slight alteration. We do not like the word 
imperfect, because we believe, that as to all the purposes 
contemplated in Revelation by its divine author, it is full, 
complete and perfect. But we are ready to allow, that in 
“the account given by Moses much has been omitted,” etc. 
which appears to cover all the ground contemplated by our 
author. The sixth doubtless involves a truth, but, like the 
fifth, only amounts to one of those negative generalities, 
that can never be made the basis of an argument. As to 
the conclusion from these propositions, whether the idea of 
a Negro or Malay, having been created since the flood be 
revolting or not, we would suggest that this is not a ques- 
tion of feeling but of fact. 

Dr. Nott thus enunciates the proposition, which his Lec- 
tures are intended to illustrate: 

“] set out then with the proposition, that there is a genus, man, 
comprising two or more species—that physical causes cannot change 
a White man into a Negro, and that to say this change has been 
effected by a direct act of Providence, is an assumption which cannot 


~ 


be proven, and is contrary to the great chain of nature’s laws.” p. 7. 
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On the first point, it is to be regretted that the author has 
not attempted something more definite than the determina- 
tion of “two or more species,” since this word more in- 
cludes the chief difficulty in the question of plurality of 
species. If there were only two forms among men, distin- 
guished by marks as well defined as those, which separate 
the Caucasian and Negro, there would be a very strong pre- 
sumption, in the absence of positive testimony to the con- 
trary, in favor of the theory of distinct species. We sin- 
cerely hope, if Dr. Nott is to favor “the world” with more 
speculations upon this subject, that he will discuss the whole 
question, and endeavor accurately to determine the exact 
number of species, and their true specific characters. This 
is the true knot to be untied. 

On the second point,—*that physical causes cannot change 
a White man into a Negro,’—we shall have a word to say 
farther on. 

On the third point, he is certainly correct in saying, that 
the assertion of a “direct act of Providence” in affecting 
such a change, “is an assumption which cannot be proven,” 
because there is no record of any such act. It might still 
be true however. When the true cause of any fact is un- 
known, we have a right to assume any adequate possible 
cause as the probable true one, until it be disproved. Many 
things are possibly and probably true, which are not demon- 
stratively true, and such seems to be the principle on which 
our author’s fifth and sixth propositions are based. But when 
he asserts, that such “a direct act of Providence,” is “con- 
trary to the great chain of nature’s laws,” (for we presume 
he does not mean, that the “assumption” is “contrary,” etc., 
when groundless assumptions are things of every day oc- 
currence,) he seems to us to be uttering but an identical 
proposition. It implies no more, than that such an act 
would be a miracle, which is readily granted. In his fourth 
proposition, he himself maintains, that “the creative power 
of the Almighty is still exercised, whenever circumstances 
are ready for it;” and we would fain know, if in these “cir- 
cumstances,” the “direct act of Providence” is not equally 

“contrary ie the great chain of nature’s laws”? Or, as in 
his sixth proposition, we might ask,—has God anywhere 
said, that he never intended “to change a White man into a 
Negro, or that other varieties were n¢ ot produced “in distant 
parts of the globe”? Again we “would ask, after all these 

29 VOL. VII.—No. 14. 
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admitted truths, is there any thing so revolting in the idea, 
that a” White man may have been changed into a Negro 
“by a direct act of Providence,” when the peculiar “circum- 
stances” of his position in respect to climate and country, 
were “ready for it”? We can see no absurdity in attribu- 
ting the change to such a cause ; and our author, who relies 
so much upon suppositions, ought not to complain of those, 
who, being wearied with the common speculations upon 
the subject, prefer a direct resort to Almighty agency for 
the solution of this “vexed question.” We should certainly 
adopt this theory rather than that of a plurality of species in 
the human race. But believing in the propriety of the rule, 
“nec Deus intersit nisi nodus vindice dignas,” we have no 
intention of escaping from the difficulties of the subject, by 
calling in the aid of a miraculous agency. On the contrary, 
we are well persuaded, that natural causes are fully compe- 
tent to the production of all the varieties of the human fa- 
mily. It is true, that the subject is involved in some obscu- 
rities, which it is difficult to penetrate ; still, a sufficient 
probability may be gathered from facts and analogies, for 
furnishing a strong and well grounded presumption of the 
truth of our opinion. 


Lecture I. opens with a preliminary excursus upon chro 
nology, and the origin of the Egyptian race. The author 
says, 


“T must show that the Caucasian or White, and the Negro races, 
were distinct ata very remote date, and that the Egyptians were 
Caucasians. Unless this point can be established, the contest must 
be abandoned.” p. 8. 


This does not look much as if it was “a qQestion appertain- 
ing to Natural History,” as we are informed in the first 
page of the Introduction. But we do not think the author 
has here done his subject justice, for we do not conceive it 
to be quite so straitened as he intimates. If by “this point,” 
Dr. Nott refers to the last point mentioned, viz.: that the 
Egyptians were Caucasians ; we cannot see how, if the 
contrary were proven, his theory must needs be abandoned, 
since the Negroes would stil] remain with an antiquity as 
remote, as upon the other supposition, and would present 
the same materials which his Lectures are composed of, for 
argument against their specific unity with the White race. 
And if he refers to the former, viz.: that “the Caucasian and 
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Negro races were distinct at a very remote date,”—even 
then, upon the grounds assumed by the author, that “phy- 
sical causes cannot change a White man into a Negro,” and 
that such a change was not effected “by a direct act of Pro- 
vidence,” we cannot perceive how he is forced to abandon 
“the contest.” But we know not, that we are under any 
obligation to assist him in maintaining his theory, and we 
shall therefore pass to the consideration of other matters. 

The lecturer then proceeds to consider briefly, too briefly 
as we have before intimated, “the diversity of chronological 
computations” upon the Old Testament history. All “this 
we should readily pass over as having little, if any perti- 
nence to the main question, were it not for an appearance 
of unfairness in his treatment of it, which would have been 
easily removed by alittle more detail, for which he had ma- 
terial at hand. The author does not seem to be aware of 
the reasons for such diversity of computations,—that the 
dates of Scripture events have frequently to be determined 
by plausible conjecture, and with little, often no aid from 
contemporaneous history,—that there is not a perfectly cor- 
rected and well defined series of dates in the Biblical his- 
tory, blanks sometimes occurring which chronologists must 
fill up by conjecture,—that through the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, and perhaps wilful alteration, and from occasional 
obscurity of manuscripts, palpable errors have crept into 
the text; all which render it quite difficult, if not impossible, 
to attain precision, and which leave abundant scope for va- 
rying computations. Nor does he seem at all aware, that 
the present state of the Hebrew text, affords ample means 
for a far higher @ponology than that of Usher, which, in 
about twenty points of contact (all that are susceptible of 
it.) with Manetho, the Ptolemic Canon, and the Parian 
Chronicle, presents no greater variation than three years, 
and that too in a period of 2476 years !* 

The chief diversities in Biblical chronology, occur in the 
periods from the Creation to the Deluge, and from the latter 
to the birth of Abraham. Dr. Nott, who seems to be well 
aware, that Archbp. Usher was not “inspired,”—that the 


+ See a very able and interesting exhibition of this subject, in a small 
pamphlet entitled, “Ancient Chronology Harmonized; or The perfect 
Agreement of the true Biblical, Egyptian and Chaldean Chronologies 
proved. By A. B. Chapin, A. M., ete. etc.” “First published in the 
Quarterly Christian Spectater, Noy. 1838.” 
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British Parliament, which sanctioned his scheme of chrono- 
logy, is not “distinguished either for inspiration or piety,”— 
and that there have been “other divines as learned” as the 
archbishop, ought, in justice to so grave a subject and to 
himself, 10 have adopted in his own computation some one 
of the systems of these other learned men, which he believ- 
ed to be nearer the truth than that of Usher. But instead 
of this, he attempts to disprove the latter, which had been 
much more ably done long before, without himself adopting 
a better, which would harmonize with the supposed anti- 
quity of Egyptian history. Why does he never mention, 
that the Septuagint chronology is as authoritative as Ush- 
er’s, and that many learned men, as Hayes, Jackson and 
Hales, have discarded the latter and furnished standard 
works upon the subject, which assume a higher chronology 
corresponding nearly with that of the Septuagint and Jose- 
phus? Why does he assume the year 2348 (B. C.), as “our 
date of the Deluge, as if we were necessarily committed to 
it, and thus leave the unlearned to infer that Menes, whose 
era he puts at 2750 (B. C.), must have reigned in Egypt 
400 years before the Deluge, when by the Septuagint chro- 
nology, his time would be 500 years after the Deluge? By 
the latter computation, there is certainly time enough for 
Mizraim and “his companions,” to have gone “from the 
banks of the Euphrates—to Lower Egypt,” (p. 12.) and 
prepared the way for the first Egyptian dynasty. The 
venerable Bede in the eighth century, was the first Christian 
writer who adopted the lower chronology, and it found 
very little favor among others until about the time of the 
Reformation.* 

From all the “diversity of chronological computations” 
there is one obvious inference, which is all that can be de- 
rived from it, viz.: that the chronology of remote ages is 
very uncertain. This can be predicated, though Dr. N. 
does not seem to know it, as well of the Egyptian as of the 
Biblical chronology. The time of Menes cannot be posi- 
tively determined within five hundred years. But we hope 
no one would further infer, that the uncertainty of the time 
necessarily involves the uncertainty of the fact. 

“Moses has left no data, nor is there any thing in the history of 
Egypt, by which His time can be determined.” pp. 8, 9. 


* We believe it was authoritatively sanctioned by the Council of Trent. 
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Surely then, it is not surprising if learned men should dif- 
fer so much about it, when they have nothing but conjecture 
to guide them. Yet Dr. N. has by some means found out 
“his time,” for he tells us on the same page, that “Moses 
dwelt in Egypt some 1500 years B.C.” But Moses has left 
data, by which we can determine his time. He describes 
himself, as the leader of the Israelites in the Exodus, and 
says, (Ex. 7: 7.) that he was fourscore years old at the 
time. Mr. Gliddon informs us that Ramses IIL, the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus, died 1499 B. C., and Usher’s date of 
the Exodus is 1491 B.C. Now as the history of the Israel- 
ites dovetails so exactly with that of the Hykshos’ dynasty 
and the restoration of the Egyptian kings, we cannot justify 
our author in quite so broad a statement as he has here 
made. We refer the reader to the letter of Champollion, 
before quoted, and to the remarks in connexion. We think 
there are data in the writings of Moses, and in the history 
of Egypt, by which we can approximate very nearly, if not 
exactly to “his time,” and that the chronological parallel 
can be made out with sufficient accuracy. We are not 
wedded to any particular scheme of chronology, but have 
thus far assumed that of the Septuagint, in order to avoid a 
long disquisition upon details, which would have been neces- 
sary to illustrate any particular system, but which would be 
wholly impertinent to the discussion before us. We wish 
barely to show, that Scripture is not falsified by the records 
of Egyptian monuments, but it is rather confirmed by them, 
But the obscurities still hanging over the monumental chro- 
nology, must be cleared up before such positive assertions, 
as some are pleased to make, can be used in derogation 
even of the lower chronology of Scripture. The hierolo- 
gists must themselves agree, before they can properly de- 
mand our assent to a higher scheme. Dr. Nott seems to 
intimate, that the records on Evyptian monuments can as 
easily be read, and the dates all be determined with as 
much certainty of succession and serial connection, as in 
the most complete modern history, and as if it were quite 
impossible that the hierologists may be sometimes extrava- 
gant. This is far from being the case. For why do they dif- 
fer among themselves?) Why have they sometimes changed 
their opinions on particular points? Why does Rossellini 
assume the Biblical chronology as the necessary basis for 
determining the Egyptian’? And wherefore has our au- 

‘ * 
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thor’s favorite, Gliddon, dared to differ in some things from 
his “predecessors of the Champollion school,” if all is de- 
monstrated to their hand?) But we cannot go into the details, 
which an investigation in this direction would require, and 
shall only give the results. as furnished by an able writer 
who has largely examined the subject before us. He says, 
“We see therefore, that as yet, no monumental evidence has been 
roduced, even including the Pyramids, that date back betore about 
C. 2000 years; also, that there is no astronomical evidence which 
can date with certainty before B. C. 1650, and no historical evidence 
that unquestionably reaches back even as faras this. Thus far, then, 
there is nothing that requires us to give up the shorter period of the 
Biblical Chronology.”* 


We will only say in conclusion, that the Champollions, 
Rossellini, Cogerel, Greppo, Bovet, Wilkinson and Gliddon, 
have not had their faith in the divine records overturned 
by Egyptian discoveries, but have rather found material for 
its confirmation, 


“Now here are three [eight] gentlemen of character and compe- 
tency, who have no object in teaching falsehoods, and when they 
state a fact as certain, we must believe them.” p. 10. 

“Modern science establishes beyond the possibility of a doubt thes 
fact that these dates,”—(viz.: of the Creation, Deluge and Exodus ; 
that of the first, according as he gives it from the Septuagint, being 
5586, and of the second, 3246 B. C. )—“tor the Creation at least, are 
too short, and probably by many thousand years. I presume there 
are few if ~ divines of the present day, conversant with Geology 
and Natural History, who do not concur in this opinion, and who do 
not believe there have been other floods besides the one spoken of by 
Moses.” p. 7. 


Modern science establishes no such thing. We shall 
show farther on, how much Dr. N. misapprehends the teach- 
ings of Geology, and how he has confounded two totally 
distinct schemes, using one or the other as suited the pur- 
pose of his argument, without being aware of their opposi- 
tion, As to the dates of the Exodus, those of the Septua- 
gint and Josephus are actually too high for Mr, Gliddon, 
while that of Usher, as we have seen, tallies closely with 
Egyptian history. In regard to the date of the Creation, a 
term which is always understood as referring to the demi- 
urgic days, or six days work of the Almighty as described 
in ‘Gen. i, 3—26, there is no divine, however “conversant 


* See an able and interesting article in review of Gliddon’s Egypt, in 
the American Biblical Repository, July, 1843, by Rev. A. B. Chapin. 
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with Geology and Natural History,” who deems the Septua- 
gint date “too short.” On the contrary, there are many such 
divines who regard the Usherian date as sufficiently high. 
Modern science has touched neither one date nor the other. 
That the creation of the original materials of the earth long 
preceded these dates, is readily granted, for modern science, 
we think, establishes this beyond a reasonable doubt; but 
what have the Scriptural dates to do with that era? Dr. N. 
is therefore guilty of great carelessness or ignorance, and of 
much injustice to divines, when he speaks of “these dates” 
with so loose an application. 

Upon the question ef “other floods besides the one spoken 
of by Moses,” notwithstanding our author intimates it.to be 
fully settled by “modern science,” there is such a diversity of 
opinions among the ablest Geologists, that we hope there is 
no divine who would so far overstep the limits of a modest 
propriety, as to assert such floods to be proved. ‘The subject 
of Diluvium is still undergoing much examination and dis- 
cussion, and affords material for very diverse theories, and 
is not likely to be soon settled. Some, indeed, maintain that 
there is geological evidence of several local and partial floods. 

«Some, that there is the same evidence of a general and de- 
structive deluge ; of whom a part think it was previous to 
the existence of man, and another part, that it is identical 
with that described by Moses. Others again, as Lyell, Boué, 
Maculloch, etc., as distinguished Geologists as we have, that 
there is no evidence in geological phenomena for any general 
deluge. The latter author says: 


“Of the Mosaic deluge, in particular, | have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that it has never been proved to have produced a single existing 
appearance of any kind, and that it ought to be struck out of the list 
of geological causes.””* 


Thus far, then, we have discovered nothing in Egyptian 
monuments or modern science, which requires us to regard 
the Septuagint chronology as “too short.” The “positive 
facts, engraven upon stones,” do not throw the date of the 
Creation farther back than 5586 years B. ©. 

The next paragraph which invites attention, presents an 


* System of Geology. Lest it might be inferred that this writer is a dis- 
believer in Revelation, we quote the following noble avowal: “If there 
were aught in Geology which contradicted that “W ord, I should be among 
the first to say, the science is in error.” 
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instance of that round and unqualified assertion which too 
much characterizes these essays. ‘The writer says that trees 
are found which are 6000 years old, and that “no botanist 
doubts it.” This, he continues, “proves that the flood took 
place at least 6000 years ago, or that it was not universal.” 
Or, he might have added, “the flood did not destroy all the 
trees. But we have no desire to insist upon this, although 
the dove which Noah sent out returned with an olive leaf 
“nlucked off,” and some of these aged trees are cypresses, 
which might possibly have stood a few months submersion 
without injury. We deny that “no botanist doubts” such 
an autiquity to existing trees, and assert that no living tree 
can be demonstrated at present to be over 4500 years old. 
We are inclined to believe that there may be trees several 
centuries older than this, but the subject is yet involved in 
too much uncertainty to justify any positive assertions be- 
yond this limit. Dr. N. had probably read the results of a 
calculation made by the younger De Candolle, from incom- 
plete and uncertain data, upon certain cypresses in Mexico, 
and the Baobab of the Cape de Verd Islands ; but his asser- 
tion of universal credence among botanists, is altogether 
gratuitous and unfounded. In neither of these cases had the 
concentric layers of the wood been counted, without which 
the age of a tree cannot be truly ascertained, nor had De 
Candolle any thing beyond conjecture for a calculation. 
The largest tree known in Mexico, and the one upon which 
De Candolle made his estimate, is a cypress (‘Taxodium dis- 
tichum) in the province of Oaxaca. Von Humboldt says it 
is “118 feet in circumference, though it seems rather to be 
formed of three stems grown into one.”* A circumstance 
is here mentioned, which at once diminishes the antiquity of 
this huge tree. If the bole be formed by the union of several 
stems, its age will be proportionally reduced, and this is a 
point which is always to be looked after in the computation 
of the age of very large trees. ‘The celebrated chestnut on 
Mount Etna, is 163 feet in circumference, but 1s evidently 
composed of five trunks. But if this Mexican cypress be a 
single stock, there are no means of estimating its age but by 
calculations made from the sections of smaller trees, whose 
anrual rings have been counted. But in this process we 
are met with several difficulties, which preclude any thing 


* Travels and Researches of Von Humboldt. Harper’s Family Library, 
LIYV., 320. 
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beyond some approximation to the age of the tree. For we 
know that trees grow more rapidly in diameter at some pe- 
riods than at others, and that their growth is also much af- 
fected by situation, soil and climate.* There are at present, 
therefore, no means of ascertaining the age of this remarka- 
ble tree; but, from the data furnished by the rate of growth 
of smaller trees, and from other countries, its maximum age 
has been computed at 5124 years, and its minimum age at 
4024 years. ‘Thus are we left to the uncertainty of 1100 
years, in the attempt to decide the age of this tree. 

In the case of the Baobab, we have no better clue to the 
age of some large stocks than in that of the cypress. The 
famous Dragon Tree of Teneriffe, is perhaps older than 
either of the others, although, being of much slower growth, 
it is only about fifty feet in circumference. But as this be- 
longs toa class of trees which do not increase by concentric 
layers, we have no means of ascertaining its age but by cal- 
ctilations based upon the growth of young trees, which is 
very indefinite and unsatisfactory. Cases of extreme longe- 
vity certainly exist among the denizens of the forest, and 
perhaps reaching nearly or quite back to the era of the 
Deluge; but no tree has yet been proved to have attained 
the age of 6000 years, and until some more satisfactory and 
decisive estimates are furnished, we must adopt the advice 
of an old Spanish comedy,—“De las cosas mas seguras, la 
mas segura es dudar.” t Cases of great longevity, especially 
in exogenous trees, do not surprise us when we learn, what 

“no botanist doubts, * that they are not subject like animals 
to a limited duration, and to any necessary decay of vital 
power, but only perish by the agency of extraneous causes. 
With this fact in view, we would be glad to know why it is 
that we do not find instances of trees whose ages reach far- 
ther back than the Septuagint date of the Deluge. We will 
remark, in conclusion of this topic, that we shall not be at 
all disturbed by a demonstration of trees whose ages reach 


* In the college garden at Malacca, “there is a Pride of India tree” (Me- 
lia Azedarach) “which is thirty feet high, with many graceful boughs, yet 
the seed from which it sprung was planted only two years ago, and the 
stem has once been cut down to the root. This gigantic scion is therefore 
the second growth.” Journal of Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett, Vol. II., 
p. 76. 

+ There is an interesting and elaborate exhibition of this subject in an 
article on “The Longevity of Trees,” in the North-American Review for 
July, 1844, which we do not hesitate to attribute to Prof. Gray, the accom- 
plished Professor of Natural History in the University of Cambridge. 
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quite back to the Creation, for we do not deem it necessary 
or important to suppose that the Deluge was universal. Our 
principal object in the brief discussion of this question is, as 
in some other instances, to illustrate how much easier it is 
to assert than to prove, and that the assertions of the Lecturer 
must sometimes be received with very considerable qualifi- 
tion. 


“It is recorded that the largest Pyramid took 100,000 men twenty 
years to build it.” * * * “Now let me ask, if several hundred of these 
Pyramids existed, with a vast number of other stupendous monu- 
ments,—if Memphis and Thebes were built, and contained, with the 
country around, a population which could execute all these wonder- 
ful things,—if all the useful arts and sciences, together with Astrono- 
my, existed at this remote date,—how many centuries previous must 
this country have been populated? It is difficult for the mind to 
reach it. Reflect for a moment on the slow progress which a nation 
must make from infancy to such perfection.” p. 11. 


The author has told us on the preceding page, how long 
a time was occupied in the erection of these “stupendous 
monuments.” He says, “The Pyramids were built between 
the time of Menes, the first king, and 2272 B. C.” The time 
of Menes he puts at 2750, which is 496 years after the 
Deluge, and would give 478 years as the period during 
which the pyramids were built. Mr. Gliddon supposes they 
were built within a period of 300 years. According to Cham 
pollion, the oldest monuments are the pyramids of Dakschour 
and Sakkara, which were built during the third dynasty af- 
ter Menes. And as he says, in the letter before quoted, that 
there isno Egyptian monument anterior to the year 2200 B. 
C., we shall have a period of 1046 years between the Deluge 
and the building of the first pyramid, and of minus 72 years 
for their erection, if we take 2272 as the year of their com- 
pletion. We shall not attempt to increase this confusion by 
entering intoa calculation based on a lower date for the era 
of Menes, which, as it is confessedly undetermined within 
500 years, we should have a right to assume, and shall leave 
it to be removed by those who are more concerned in its 
elucidation than we are. If we may trust Champollion, it 
was during the fifth dynasty, i. e., more than ten centuries 
after the Deluge, that “arts and sciences were gradually de- 
veloped.” We do not, then, conceive it very “difficult” to 
comprehend how the population of Egypt, with an unusually 
“slow progress,” might have advanced “from infancy to such 
perfection” in the space of more than a thousand years. 
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Other nations have certainly advanced in arts and sciences 
with greater rapidity than this, in the same period, as may 
readily be seen by consulting the histories of the Saxon, 
German and Russian races. 

But Dr. Nott can assist us in the estimate we are to put 
upon such structures, as evincing an advanced state of civil- 
ization and knowledge in a people. When he has occasion 
to depreciate the aboriginal Mexicans, we find him using the 
following language : 


“Many of the remains of this people are stupendous, and show 
considerable architectural skill, but my conviction is that too much 
importance has been attached to architectural remains. The talent 
of constructiveness may be developed in a very high degree, but 
without the higher faculties of comparison and causality necessarily 
being in proportion. The beaver, many birds, and insects, show this 
talent in a surprising degree. Read the Natural History of the ho- 
ney bee, and you will see things almost as remarkable as any thing 
we have spoken of in Central America.” p. 36. 


There is doubtless some truth in this, but we doubt if our 
author had in mind or intended its application to the stu- 
pendous products of Egyptian labor. But these same Mexi- 
cans seem to have had some knowledge of Astronomy also, 
and of several of the arts, in as high perfection as they are 
now known. They had a calendar more accurate than the 
Greeks and Romans, and intercalated for the six hours’ ex- 
cess of the solar over the civil year. That the astronomical 
knowledge of the Egyptians, with what Champollion calls 
“all its errors and in all its simplicity,” was not what we 
should at this day deem particularly accurate or extensive. 
is susceptible of easy demonstration. Several Asiatic na- 
tions, not distinguished for very high attainments in science 
and art, seem to possess as much knowledge of Astronomy 
as did the Egyptians. We are apt, at the present day, to 
associate with the words Astronomy, Arts and Sciences, that 
degree of knowledge and skill which are now possessed, and 
we are therefore inclined to question the propriety of using 
these terms in connexion with the Egyptians, without some 
qualifying statements. But when we read that “all the use- 
ful arts and sciences, together with Astronomy, existed at 
this remote date,” we are forced to believe that the writer 
knows little about it, or is very careless in his language. 
Had the Egyptians, at this early date, (previous to 2272 B. 
C.) already attained perfection, and did they remain station- 
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ary or did they retrograde from that time down to the con- 
quest by Cambyses, 525 B. C.? This would not argue much 
for their progress. On the contrary, Egyptian art and sci- 
ence did not reach their zenith until the period of the 18th 
and 19th dynasties, six or eight centuries later than the date 
given by Dr. Nott. The monuments which remain of pre- 
ceding dynasties, prove an inferior state of art. Surely six- 
teen or eighteen centuries is sufficient, to an energetic people, 
for the attainment of all that is ascribed to Egyptian skill and 
knowledge. 

Suppose, now, that one should undertake to prove the 
high antiquity of the Etruscans, and should appeal to their 
accomplishments in sculpture, without any allusion to the 
different stages of the art in successive periods of their his- 
tory,—by what terms should we designate an attempt so 
contrived as to leave the reader to infer the highest advance- 
ment in art, ata period when its products were but rude and 
indifferent figures?, But at no period did art among the 
Egyptians attain any thing of that accuracy and grace, much 
less of that ideal beauty so characteristic of Grecian skill, 
which we are now accustomed to regard as its perfection. 
The character of their minds,—the nature of their govern- 
ment,—their religion,—were unfavorable to perfection in any 
of the fine arts. And although their productions, like those 
of the ancient Mexicans, display a singular mechanical skill, 
yet they seem to have had no knowledge of perspective or 
proportion or shading, and there is a stiffness and want of 

variety and grace in ‘their works , which will not justify their 
classification with standard specimens of art. Relievos which 
we have seen in this country, brought from Egypt, are not 
equal to figures we have seen executed by our aborigines 
with a penknife. We have no desire to depreciate the skill 
and knowledge of the ancient Egyptians, but would rather 
give abundant honor to that remarkable people, with whom 
art and science were born and for a long time were carefully 
nurtured and cherished ; yet we are far from being persua- 
ded that “such perfection” as they had reached by the year 
2272 B.C., could not have been attained in five, at most in 
ten centuries. Certainly, we are not urged by the facts to 
concede a period of time for their attainments and labors, 
“which it would be difficult for the mind to reach.” 


“The world has been most egregiously duped by Greek and Ro- 
man historians,—Herodotus particularly, who has been called the 
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father of history, should with more propriety be called the father of 
romance.” p. 11. 


We see little necessity for this sweeping charge against 
the mass of Greek and Roman historians, nor against Hero- 
dotus in particular, who, notwithstanding divers errors to 
which he as well as the other ancient writers were necessa- 
rily exposed, has ever been deemed by scholars to be, on the 
whole, a sagacious and judicious writer, and many of whose 
observations have been minutely confirmed by modern re- 
search, even in Egypt. But as we are not called upon for 
his defence, we will only add that Dr. N. has cited his au- 
thority on the previous page. 


“In the allotment of territories to the offspring of Noah, Egypt was 
given as an inheritance to Mizraim, the son of Ham.”  p. 12. 


We are not aware that Scripture, the only original author- 
ity we have upon the subject, speaks of an “allotment of 
territories,” or that “Eyypt was given as an inheritance to 
Mizraim.” * 


“Shem and Ham were twin brothers.” p. 12. 


We can find no Scriptural warrant for this. 


“The word Shem means white.” p. 12. 


All our Lexicons inform us that it means Name, and wher- 
ever it occurs in the Hebrew text, it has a signification cor- 
responding with that of the Latin nomen. 


“Ham means dark or swarthy, but not black.” p. 12. 


Primarily it signifies burnt or hot, and we know not why its 
secondary meaning asa derivative of effect, may not, as some 
scholars say it is, be black, as well as swarthy or dark. If 
we may rely upon Gesenius, its corresponding word in Cop- 
tic means black. But leaving the latter item out of account, 
we think there are errors enough for less than half a_ page. 
Perhaps these are some of the “new facts.” We had never 
seen them before reading these Lectures.t 


* Abulfaragi has recorded an Armenian tradition, that Noah distributed 
the earth among his three sons,—giving Ham the country of the dlacks; 
Shem, that of the ¢awny ; and Japheth, that of the ruddy. 

t Our author has been here led astray by Mr. Gliddon, who is, in many 
respects, an unsafe guide. His Lectures give continual evidence of a want 
of sufficient scholarship to master the great range of subjects which they 
embrace. It is much to be regretted that this gentleman has attempted any 

30 VOL. VII.——NO, 14. 
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As we have now given the signification of the names of 


two of the sons of Noah, we will add that Japheth signifies 
enlargement, or its equivalent, and suggest that these words 
may perhaps afford some slight illustration of our subject. 
We will also state that Canaan signifies great humiliation. 
As in the name of Shem we may observe something pro- 
phetic of the history of his posterity, among whom was pre- 
served the knowledge and worship of the true God until the 
coming of Christ, and through whose line the Divine Logos 
was derived ; and in that of “Japheth a true intimation of the 
wide diffusion and superiority of his descendants ;* so in that 
of Ham we may perhaps discover an allusion to what con- 
stitutes a peculiar feature of a portion of his posterity, or to 
the nature of the region in which they dwell. 

“Mizraim, being a descendant of Noah, was of course a Cauca- 
sian.” p. 12. 


As we believe that Mizreim was a Caucasian, we should 
not notice this sentence unless its logic was applicable to an 


infinite series, and might be applied as well to one line of 
succession as another ;—e. g., Cush, being a descendant of 


Noah, was of course a Caucasian, —Habasch, being a de- 
scendant of C ‘ush, was of course a Caucasian,—and so on, ad 
infinitum. The advocates for the nuity of the human race 
are entirely shut out from all further argumeut, by this frag- 
ment of a syllogism. The concealed proposition probably 
is, —“Like begets like ;” which, however true it may be spe- 
cifically, we shall certainly deny when it is intended to ex- 
clude varieties in the course of propagation. Its falsity wil] 
at once be perceived, by applying the same kind of logic to 
the varieties of domestic animals or cultivated plants. They 


thing more than the simple illustration of a subject, with which he has had 
admirable opportunities to acquaint himself, and upon which he was fully 
competent to furnish Americans with information of absorbing interest 

* We here assume the generally received opinion that the Caucasians 
are descendants of Japheth. Some suppose that Shem is the progenitor of 
these nations, and that Japheth is the father of the Mongolians, which is 
sustained by the following tradition of the Turks. They say, that “Turk, 
their great progenitor, was the son of Japheth, (who is called by the early 
Mohammedan writers Abou |’ Turk, the father of Turk,) and the brothe: 
of Tchin, the ancestor of the Chinese. The fourth in descent from Turk 
was Almgeh Khan. In his reign the nation forgot the faith of their ances- 
tors, which was pure theism, and became idolaters. He had two sons 
Tartar and Mongul. It is from these princes that the tribes they governed 
took their names.” David’s Grammar of the Turkish Language, in S. Tur- 
ner’s Sacred History of the World. 
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who believe in the oneness of the human family, might with 
equal propriety assert,—all mankind, being descended from 
Noah, are of course Caucasians. But to this it would be 
very properly replied, that we beg the very question in dis- 
pute. 


“Many have supposed Ham te be the progenitor of the Negro race. 
9 
p- 12. 


And surely not without reason, though it is by no means 
necessary to consider him as the physical type of the race. 
We have all needful authority for the opinion that Africa 
was settled by the descendants of Ham. The negroes seem 
to have originated in Africa; and, therefore, if the human 
race be one, as generally supposed, they are more probably 
considered the descendants of Ham than of either of his 
brothers, although we are unable to ascertain when they be- 
gan to deteriorate, or how long a time was requisite for the 
process of deterioration. There has certainly been much 
idle speculation on the curse pronounced upon Canaan, for 
which the Scripture gives no warrant. That curse, we 
think, points to the conquests subsequently made among the 
Canaanites by the descendants of Israel, by which they were 
brought under bondage and reduced to great humiliation. 
The curse is sufficiently fulfilled in them, without seeking 
for its more painful accomplishment in the later history of 
the Negroes. But we do not perceive how it follows that 
Ham could not be the progenitor of the Negro race, simply 
because the Egyptians were not Negroes, since he had other 
sons besides Mizraim. 

Dr. N. does not seem to understand this braneh of the 
subject; but, taking the material which Mr. Gliddon has 
well used, in proof that the Egyptians were not Negroes, 
has argued from it a very different question, and has stated 
and discussed it as if we must regard Ham as the type of 
the Negro race, or else give up the supposition of his being 
its progenitor, as well as the question of the unity of the hu- 
man race, so far as affected by historical testimony. With 
the exception of what may be implied in the meaning of his 
name, we know of nothing in the sacred records to lead to 
the supposition that he was the type of that race. And we 
further grant, that if there be any thing in the meaning of 
the word which can have « bearing on the subject in discus- 
sion, it ean only be prephetical. But before it can be shown 
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that he is not their “progenitor,” it must be shown that none 
of his descendants originally peopled those regions where 
the Negroes originated, or that the change of a white to a 
black man is an impossibility. The first our author has not 
attempted. Whether he has demonstrated the latter, or even 
made out a probable case, are questions which we shall at- 
tempt to solve. We shall first present an outline of the true 
historical question which has a bearing on our subject. 

It is generally, if not universally granted, that the descen- 
dants of Ham settled Egypt. That Mizraim, the son of Ham, 
made a settlement there, we should have strong evidence in 
the tradition and language of the Egyptians, if we had no 
other. ‘That country is to this day called Mezr or Mizer. 
That Ham (Heb. Cham) is the ancestor of the Egyptians, is 
shown in the fact that the natives call their country Chemi, 
or the land of Ham. This word occurs in the Rosetta in- 
scription, as a designation of Egypt, more than ten times. 
Plutarch calls it Chemia, but supposed the name derived 
from the blackness of the soil. It is not improbable that Ham 
accompanied his son to this country. Several of the names 
of African countries can be traced to Mizraim’s sons. It is 
now our purpose to employ the same kiad of testimony for 
determining the countries settled by Cush, the eldest son of 
Ham, and his descendants. As in the case of Ham and Miz- 
raim, it would be deemed strong enough to dispel all doubt 
upon the subject, were it not in the way of some favorite 
theory. 

We know that in Asia and Africa there were regions of 
country called Cush, or the land of Cush.* Cush appears 
to have originally made a settlement along the Tigris, north 
of the Persian Gulf. The Tigris, or Gihon, Mi it which 
encompasseth the whole land of Cush.” (Gen. 2: 13.) This 
country is known in modern times by the name of Chusis- 
tan, in which, the Persian termination signifying country, 
we recognize the country or land of Cush. It 1s also the 
Greek Susiana,—probably a corruption of the oriental name. 
From this point the family of Cush spread over portions of 
India and Arabia, and we find the whole country, from the 
Ganges to Egypt, denominated by the Hindoo geographers 


* Mr. Gliddon, we believe, says that Cush is antediluvian in its origin and 
in its application to Ethiopia. We are at a loss for the proofs of a statement 
which has no support in the only antediluvian history we are acquainted 
with, 
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Cusha Dwipa interior. From this region,—particularly 
from Arabia,—they were partly driven by the Midianites and 
Ishmaelites, and passed into Africa, where they settled them- 
selves south of Egypt, and called their new territory Cush. 
Thus in Ez. 29: 10,—“I will make the land of Egypt utterly 
waste and desolate, from Migdol to Syene, even unto the 
borders of Cush:’—and Dan. 11: 43, “But he shall have 
power over the treasures of gold and silver, and over all the 
precious things of Egypt; and the Lybians and Cushites 
shall be at his steps :”—and Jer. 46: 9, “Let the mighty men 
come forth, the Cushites and Lybians,” ete.* There can 
be no doubt that African Ethiopia is here intended, from its 
connexion with Egypt and Lybia, and we thus learn that 
the descendants of Cush were very early settled in the coun- 
try south of Egypt. The Arabians call Abyssinia Al-Habasch, 
and say that the name is from Habasch, son of Cush. And 
the Hindoo geographers denominate African Ethiopia Cusha 
Dwipa exterior. D’Anville mentions a place in the The- 
baid once called Cusa, now Cussie. It is nota little singular 
and confirmatory of the subject, that among the ancient pro- 
fane writers there is the same various application of the word 
Sthiopia to the southern portions of both Africa and Asia, 
which we find in the Scriptures. But besides these intima- 
tions of the residence of the Cushites, we also learn that they 
were differently colored from the rest of mankind. Thus, 
in Jer. 13: 23,—“Can the Cushite change his skin?” Ro- 
senmuller says : 


“The Hebrews designated by the name Cush all southern coun- 
ries of the torrid zone, wi th their inhabitants, as far as they were 
lack or of a tawny color,—in an indefinite extent from east to west.” 
Bib. Geog. 


This is equally the case with profane writers, who were 
in the habit of calling people of a black color Ethiopians ; 
and the country where they dwelt, whether in Africa or 
Asia, Ethiopia.t We learn from Herodotus, that Xerxes, in 
his Grecian expedition, had both Oriental and African Ethi- 
opians, and he discriminates them by no peculiarity except 
of the hair; that of the one being long aud straight, and of 


* Itneed hardly be mentioned, that the original words have been substi- 
ed instead of Ethiopia and Ethiopians, as rendered in our version. 
t ray ane tr to Messrs. Bruce and Bryant, the Greeks made a similar ap- 
plication of th@ words India and Indians to the regions and people of both 
outhern Asia and Africa. 
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the other curled.* Now, if any reliance is to be placed upon 
the facts above presented, both these forms may be traced di- 
rectly to the parent Cush, the son of Ham. We learn, also, 
that their transition from the primitive type commenced in 
the warm regions of southern Asia, and that the complete 
change to the Negro was consummated under the hotter 
skies of tropical Africa, where the true Negro is found. 

These brief considerations, which might be further sus- 
tained by a more extended collation of historical evidence, 
appear to us to present a strong case. And we think the ad- 
vocates for plurality of species in the human race, are bound 
to account for these singular historical, traditional and ety- 
mological coincidences, “by something better than ingenious 
conjecture and plausible analogy, before positively asserting 
it to be “proven that time and circumstances did not effect 
any material change in Ham’s progeny,” or deciding against 
the possibility of a gradual change from one type to another 
by a succession of various natural agencies. However con- 
clusively our author, after Mr. Gliddon, may have shown 
that Mizraim’s posterity, so far as represented in the proper 
Egyptian race, were of the Caucasian type, he has not pre- 
sented a syllable of historical proof that the Negroes are not 
descendants of Ham. 

According to Mr. Gliddon, as quoted by Dr. N., and who 
is abundantly sustained in the assertion by others, “the Ne- 
groes presented the same physical characteristics 3500 years 
ago which they do now.”—p. 13. This period would reach 
back to the year 1660 B.C., which is 1586 years after the 
Deluge by the Septuagint chronology. We deem this to be 
time enough for every possible change, and for the most in- 
sensible transition from one to the other type. Indeed, we 
should think the period long enough, if dwarfed down to 
1000 or even 500 years. We can therefore smile, as well 
as Dr. N., at the fanciful picture he has copied, representing 
“the descendants of Ham,” through Mizraim of course, wan- 
dering some “1500 miles up the Nile,” there growing into a 
large, highly civilized and polished people, turning “pe rfect- 
ly black,” then returning and becoming “white again,” all in 
the space of 100 years by the He ‘brew, and 500 by the Se p- 
tuagint chronology. The real history of the Negro is alto- 
gether untouched. 


* In these Oriental Ethiopians, may we not recognize the type of what 
Dr. Morton has denominated the Negroid variety, without a any need of re- 
sorting to the supposition of its being composed of mulattoes ? 
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The author continues his proofs that the Egyptians were 
Caucasians several pages farther, which, as we do not know 
that he has any opponents, it is unnecessary to notice. His 
next proofs are drawn froin “analogy,” which we shall pre- 
sently examine after a few remarks, which an urgent sense 
of duty impels us to make. When a person presents him- 
self to “the world,” as a teacher of “new facts,” and which 
are produced too for the purpose of sustaining an unpopular 
theory, we are bound rigidly to examine his qualifications 
for the office. From the positive and unqualified assertions 
of Dr. N. upon the various subjects of Natural History, the 
hasty or uninformed reader would naturally infer, that the 
writer was an adept in one or more of its departments. 
We must however aver, and shall prove,—though a Natu- 
ralist would need no proof but a few quotations from his 
pages,—that, although he seems to have read some books, 
and has garnered up some isolated facts of the Natural 
Sciences, he has never systematized or digested them, and 
has never studied, and has no knowledge of, a single one of 
them as a science. This isno light charge against one who 
makes such an imposing display of facts from the varied 
domains of nature, but it will soon appear, that we do not 
make it without consideration. Non omnes, qui citharam 
tenent, sunt cithareedi. 

With his defination of species we have no fault to find, 
as far as it goes, and we can vouch that he has here gone 
by book. But reproduction of their like, is an important 
item, and is regarded by Buffon as the principal character, 
who accordingly defines species, as “a succession of similar 
individuals which reproduce each other.” There is an evi- 
dent allusion to this established va of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, in Gen. i, 11, 12, 21, 24, 25, where plants 
and animals are severally said to wt i “after their kind.” 

“Genus,” he says, “is a more comprehensive term ; it includes all 
the species of a class.” p. 17. 

To this we must demur, for it is one of the first things 
taught in the very elements of every natural science, that a 
class is one of the larger general divisions, and includes 
orders and genera. It would follow, according to our au- 
thor, that a genus includes several orders and genera! For 
instance, the. genus Man belongs to the class Mammalia ; 
and as this class contains all the quadrupeds, of course 
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horses, dogs, cats and mice, nay, even whales, belong to 
the genus Man! His own illustration of genus and species 
is equally unfortunate with his definition, and could not 
possibly have been offered by one acquainted with Natural 
History in either of its branches. He s says, 


“The Ourang Outang, Apes, Baboons, etc., are all of one genus, 
though differen nt species. 7 p. I7. 


He could not have made a much greater mistake, if he 
had arranged all the animals of the earth in one genus. 
These animals compose an order in the class Mammalia. 
Thir order comprises three distinct families,—the first fa- 
mily two tribes, and the first tribe six genera! On the fol- 
lowing page, the author himself speaks of a distinct tribe of 
Monkies in America, thus showing by his contradictory 
expressions, that he has never mastered even the terms of 
natural science. He is extremely fond of appealing to 
Naturalists in support of his position, and of dogmatizing 
in their name, but they will unanimously reply to him, in 
hec foedera non veni. We have not yet done with his 
science. Only six lines farther, we have the statement, 
that there are “thirty different species of Ape, several of 
the Baboon, and a number of the Monkey,” thus using lan- 
guage that certainly implies generic or ordinal division, 
although he had just before referred all to one genus. 

“This group,” he continues, “is the hearest link to man, and when 
compared, they do not differ more than the Caucasian, the Mongul, 
the Malay, the Indian, and the Negro.” p. 18. 


Here again is an unfortunate want of accuracy. We 
have already mentioned, that instead of one genus, these 
animals compose an order comprising many genera. Con- 
sequently there must be a greater difference among them, to 
constitute families, tribes and genera, than among the varie- 
ties of the human race, which even the Doctor himself, 
would not attempt to separate into genera. In fact, if we 
take the extreme representations of “this group,” there is as 
much difference between them as between a camel and a 
sheep, or between a condor and a screech-owl. We refer 
in proof, to the ourang outang at one end, and to the maki 

f Madagascar, at the other end of the group. 

The indefiniteness of the language in the last quotation, 
requires that we consider his statement In more than one 
aspect. If the author intends a comparison between “group” 
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and “man,” he will doubtless stand alone in his system of 
classification. We know of no Naturalists. who refer dog- 
faced baboons and ring-tailed monkies to the genus Man; 
or Malays and Bushmen to a genus of Apes. Even Virey, 
who could dare any thing on this subject, comes no nearer, 
we believe, than to suggest a cross between the Hottentot 
and Baboon. But although the above view might very na- 
turally be taken of the passage, and is truly derived from 
its grammatical structure,—*“they” having no proper antece- 
dent except “group” and “man,”—yet we doubt if it be the 
one actually contemplated by the writer. We rather sup- 
pose, that he intended a comparison among the species of 
this “group,” and meant to say, that “they did not differ” 
from one another “inore than the Caucasian, Mongul,” etc. 
This we have above shown to be incorrect. But our au- 
thor’s position required him to maintain, that in an equal 
number of allied species in any genus of that group, there 
is no greater difference than among the varieties of the hu- 
man race ; and therefore, specific distinction being allowed 
in the one case, it may as justly be predicated of the other, 
This we presume to be his argument, and it is certainly 
specious on a superficial view. 

We might deny his assertion of equal similarity or dissi- 
milarity. But granting the assumption, we are not bound 
to his conclusion, as every Naturalist knows. He has him- 
self told us, (p. 17.) that “two races are considered specific- 
ally different, if they are distinguished from each other, by 
some peculiarities which one cannot be supposed to have 
acquired, or the other lost, through any known operation 
of physical causes.” Now as no law has ever been discov- 
ered or intimated, determining the space of specific separa- 
tion, Naturalists often unhesitatingly pronounce two indivi- 
duals to be distinct species, which have much fewer points 
of difference than two others, which they unhesitatingly 
decide to be only varieties of one species. If then it should 
be proved, that there is a much closer resemblance between 
five acknowledged species of baboon, than there is between 
the five varieties of mankind, it will not necessarily follow 
that the latter constitute distinct species. It is an old axiom, 
magis et minus non diversificant speciem. It sometimes 
happens, that the Naturalist does not doubt the specific dis- 
tinctness of two individuals, although he finds it difficult to 
define their distinctive characters. And, on the other hand, 
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two forms which are susceptible of easy defination, may be 
shown to belong to one species, by numerous intermediate 
forms connecting the extremes, which set all definition at 
defiance. Familiar instances of these facts, will readily oc- 
cur in the varieties of some domesticated animals, and culti- 
vated fruits and vegetables. An accomplished Naturalist 
of our acquaintance, met the Zoologists of London at the 
Zoological Gardens in that city, where they attempted to 
discriminate the Wolves, but could not decide about the 
species, for they were of all colors and sizes.* Yet there 
would be no difficulty in defining the extreme forms. And 
even where there is sufficient scope for a definite descrip- 
tion of varieties, as in the case of the dog, sheep, etc., yet 
as we know in some instances, and have reason to presume 
in others, that “physical causes have produced the dissimi- 
larity,” the varieties are referred to one species. We shall 
have occasion to make further application of this subject 
hereafter. 

“It would be almost an anomaly in nature, if man should be res- 
tricted to one species.” p. 17. 


If by anomaly, is here meant an exception to a general 
Fact, we have only to show that it ts far from being a soli- 
tary one. But if he means an exception to established or 
recognized law, which is the proper meaning of the word, 
we should like to have that law enunciated, and its nature and 
conditions defined, which we suspect have never been at- 
tempted, and probably were never before dreamed of. But 
suppose the fact to be an “anomaly,” are there no anomalies 
in nature? But it would not be “almost an anomaly,” for 
there are many instances in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, of genera with single species.t If it were an 
anomaly, when viewed merely by the light of Natural His- 
tory, that the genus Man comprised but a single species ; we 


* These Naturalists concluded, that the European and American Wolves 
were the same species. The susceptibility to great variation in the wolf, 
together with the fertility of the offspring produced between that animal 
and the dog, gives strong confirmation to the opinion of some, that the lat- 
ter had its origin in the former. 

+ The Giratfe and Hippopotamus were formerly supposed to belong to 
genera comprising single species, but which are now supposed to comprise 
two. We are not aware, however, that the Naturalists who separated into 
species what were before deemed. varieties, did it on the ground, that it 
would be an “anomaly in nature” if the genera were “restricted to one 
species.” 
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think that in its moral aspect, it would be a still stranger 
“anomaly” if it comprised two of more, 

The author continues,—*I might thus go on through the 
whole animal kingdom,” i. e. to enumerate genera with more 
than one species. We do not consider this as a strictly 
honest mode of dismissing the subject, when the impression 
will be inevitably left upon the mind of the reader, that 
there are no instances of genera with single species. If he 
knew any thing of the subject, he could have mentioned 
several, If he did not, then he asserted without knowledge. 
He says again—*The same law(?) is seen in the vegetable 
kingdom—look at the species of oak, hickory, and other 
trees—look at our fruits, flowers, ete..” which is all we are 
favored under this head. If need be, we can furnish hun- 
dreds of genera with single species. We are unwilling to 
characterize such a process of argument by its appropriate 
epithets. 

We are next informed, that “the whole range of Natura! 
History proves another law, viz.: that particular species of 
both plants and animals are suited to certain climates and 
soils and no other.” In illustration of this, we are presented 
with a few observations upon the distribution of plants and 
animals over the globe, after the same manner as under the 
previous topic ; after which he thus continues : 

“Now I would ask, if this be a general law, by which nature is 
governed through all creation, is it reasonable that man alone should 
jorm an exception? None of these plants and animals, can be pro- 
pagated out of the climate to which they are adapted by nature— 
und man forms no exception to the general law. The White man 
cannot live in tropical Atrica, or the African in the frigid zone.” p.19, 


The author does not seem to be aware, that this law of 
distribution, has something to do with genera as well as 
species, and that we might, therefore bend the force of the 
analogy to the establishment and distribution of human 
genera upon the globe. But if the law were so circum- 
scribed by impassible limits, that nought else could escape 
its confinement, we should nevertheless conclude, when we 
consider the whole nature and character of man morally as 
well as physically, that it would be “ reasonable he should 
form an exception.” The destiny, capacity and varied 
wants of man, so different from those of the lower orders 
of creation, would lead us a priori to such a conclusion: 
and the whole history of man has shown him possessed of 
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a power and pliancy of constitution, which can adapt it to 
every extreme of heat and cold. 

But “man alone” does not form an exception.” Many 
of the most useful species, both of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, are capable of easy transfer and acclimation in 
regions far remote from their original habitations, They 
are actually “adapted by nature” to great varieties of cli- 
mate, and are capable of undergoing great changes of con- 
stitutional habit. At first, more or less care is sometimes 
necessary toward the more delicate species, to prevent a 
sudden or violent change, but after a few generations they 
require no further attention, Of plants, we need mention 
no instances. Among animals, the dog, cat, sheep, goat, ox, 
horse, and ass, can live and “be propagated” from the frigid 
zone to the equator. And if the necessities or interest of 
men had required it, we doubt not that the camel and ele- 
phant, would now be domesticated to the very limits of the 
frigid zone. 

Our author treats the subject of climate and its effects, as 
if it were a question merely of heat and cold ; whereas ma- 
laria has as much to do with the health and life of man as 
temperature. In warm regions it is more prevalent, but is 
not confined to Africa, and the negroes themselves, are not 
exemptfrom its influence. We very well know, that in the 
course of a few generations, white men becoine more or less 
adapted to unhealthy regions, while persons of the same race, 
coming thither from more healthy districts, often quickly fall 
victims to the breath of the new atmosphere. We might 
therefore, with as much propriety insist, that Bostonians 
“cannot live” in New-Orleans, as that “the white man can- 
not live in tropical Africa,” because many Portuguese, Dutch 
and English, have fallen victims to the poisonous exhalations 
of African soil. But granting that the white man cannot 
live in that country, we are not thereby driven to the con- 
clusion, that the blackman is a distinct species. On the 
contrary, we should say, that a kind Providence has enduw- 
ed the human constitution with the power of adaptation to 
varying climates, and, as “the skin of the African gene- 
rates[!| less heat, and he therefore stands a hot climate 
better than the white man,” (p. 28.) that the latter becomes 
darker and even black for the better endurance of a hotter 
climate. 

For the ill success of various colonies upon the African 
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coast, there are other reasons to be given than the insalu- 
brity of the climate, fatal as it is. Even Negroes them- 
selves, who are taken thither from this country, suffer 
greatly from the process of acclimation, and the mortality 
among them is sometimes as high as fifty per cent. Thus 
we find that a black skin, and the “black pigment” in the 
mucous membrane, are no specifics against African climate. 
The difficulty is not altogether in a white skin, but is partly 
owing to a change of climate. {n our southern country, it 
is a common opinion, that it is imprudent to leave the low 
country in summer and visit the healthy districts of the 
middle and upper country; that by remaining in the for- 
mer they might escape disease, which is often developed by 
transfer to a healthy region. We do not pretend to say, 
that the extreme insalubrity of parts of Africa, is not one 
great reason why colonies have not flourished there, but we 
believe there will finally be an end to the dispute, in a dem- 
onstration of flourishing settlements in tropical Africa by 
the Caucasian race. The obstacles are great, but we do 
not consider them insurmountable. Our author says, 


“But in Africa, colonies of Europeans and Asiatics have dwindled 
away and become extinct. The coast of Zanguebar was colonized 
many centuries ago by Arabians, and afierwards by Portuguese— 
ata still earlier period by Phenicians. Other colonies have been 
formed in Mozambique, Quiola, Kongo, etc., but the climate has 
prevented population from flourishing and multiplying.” p. 19. 

A person unacquainted with the facts, would naturally 
infer from the assertions of the writer, for he seldom takes 
the trouble to qualify his statements by any abatement, that 
a Caucasian could not be found in all tropical Africa. Yet 
small settlements have becn maintained there from the time 
the Portuguese took possession, about 1440, to this day. 
They were dispossessed on the western coast by the Dutch; 
and these again by the English. If the Portuguese had re- 
mained in undisturbed possession, and turned their attention 
to the cultivation of the soil, we might now perhaps, have 
had sufficient evidence of colonies to solve the problem. 
Political and commercial reasons have thus far had some 
influence in retarding African settlements. The Arabs have 
not becoine extinct. As early as the seventh century they 
penetrated from the north, established, and for a long time 
maintained, numerous powerful kingdoms in the very heart 


31 VOL. vir.—no. 14. 
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of the continent. If they could flourish and increase in 
population for one century in that region, itis very evident 
that, so far as climate is concerned, they could for two or 
more. For we know, that climate has a more baneful in- 
fluence upon the first settlers of an unhealthy district, than 
upon those who are subsequently born and reared in it. If 
then the Caucasian race could not live there, the original im- 
migrants must have perished, instead of growing into large 
and flourishing states. The causes leading to their final 
deterioration we might perhaps conjecture, but we have no 
records upon the subject. Their descendants evidently con- 
stitute some of those tribes of central Africa, who preserve 
the Mahometan creed, have some remnants of literature, 
and, notwithstanding a black skin, have a form and features 
nearly and often quite corresponding with the Caucasian 
type. The Fellatahs of Houssah, evidently came from Bar- 
bary or Egypt. 

When the Egyptians, about the close of the 15th century, 
visited the eastern coast of Africa, they found it almost en- 
tirely in possession of the Arabs, who had been in occupa- 
tion of it for centuries. Instead of becoming “extinct” 
from the effect of the climate, as a reader of the Lecture 
would be led to suppose, they were conquered by the Por- 
tuguese who still remain there. Mr. Salt, says there is a 
population at Mozambique alone, of 500 Portuguese and 
800 Arabs. The Portuguese are much straitened in their 
dominion here, and with difficulty maintain possession 
against the warlike tribes which surround them. Quiloa 
was wrested from them, by the Imaum of Muscat who still 
retains it. In Congo, the native population is itself very 
small, yet the Portuguese still keep up a mission there. 
Something then besides climate has interfered with the col- 
onies of Africa, and it is not true that they have become 
extinct, or that the Caucasian race cannot live in that coun- 
try. The argument from the fatality of the climate, as it is 
only partial, seems to us to amount to no more than this:— 
not that the natives of Africa are a distinct species, but that 
those countries whose settlement is attended with great 
mortality, are not intended for human residence. But will 
any one assent to a proposition which implies treason 
against nature, in most of the original white settlers of the 
flat country of tropical America, nay, of the low country 
of our own Southern States? Are they not unwholesome 
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regions to the Whites, and their climate also better endured 
by the Negroes? Is not the progress of the white popula- 
tion greatly checked by reason of much annual sickness and 
mortality? If it be not so extreme as in tropical Africa or 
Asia, we should still like to know, what must be the ratio of 
mortality and sickness in order to a prohibition of settle- 
ment ; and what the amount of endurance requisite to con- 
stitute the population a distinct species. 

“On the other hand, the proofs are quite as positive to show that 
the Negro is equally unsuited to a co'd climate. Though a constant 
influx of negro slaves takes place from Soudan into Turkey, it is 
without effect or impression.... No black race in short has been or 
ean be established at any great distance from the Equator.” p. 19. 


We think “on the other hand,” that there is very little if 
any proof that the Negroes cannot live at a “great distance 
from the Equator,” at least nearly throughout the temperate 
zones. We know that they are a hardy race in New-Eng- 
land, and we believe the same may be said of those in Can- 
ada. Very old Negroes are still living in Nova Scotia, 
notwithstanding the extreme change of climate, who were 
taken from South-Carolina by the British during the Revo- 
lution. The mortality among those in the Northern States 
is certainly not greater, if so great, than among that class 
of Whites which occupies about the same rank in the social 
scale. But we must here let the Doctor answer himself. It 
happens in several instances, that he forgets in one part of 
his Lectures what he said in another. When it suits his 
argument to maintain the inferiority of the Mulatto to the 
Negro, he holds a very different language. He first quotes 
the authority of a writer in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, who, “from authentic statistics and extensive 
corroborating information, obtained from sources of un- 
questionable authority, together with his own observations,” 
maintains the following thesis : 

“That those [Negroes] of unmixed extraction in the free States are 
not more liable to sickness or premature death, than the Whites of 
their rank and condition in society; but that the striking mortality, so 
manifest among the free people of color, is in every community and 
section of the country, invariably confined to the Mulattoes.” p. 30. 

The italics are Dr. Nott’s. He himself adds, 

“I have no facts yet to ground an opinion upon, but I have little doubt 
that it will be found that these effects,” (idiocy and insanity,) “like dis- 
ease and early deaths, are confined mostly to the Mulattoes.” _ p. 2°. 
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Yet he had said on p. 19, that he “could prove positively, 
that climate has its influence” in causing “deaths amongst 
the blacks,” “in our northern cities,” “where the proportion 
is three to one compared to the whites,” and repeated the 
same thing on p. 29. He had also told us, that a “cold cli- 
mate so freezes their brains, as to make them insane or idiot- 
ical.” p. 19. If this statement were correct, we should 
unhesitatingly infer their inordinate power of physical en- 
durance, in being able to live and move with their brains 
frozen. Surely the rigor of the poles could not destroy 
such a race. 

As to the “influx of negro slaves into Turkey,” we neither 
know their amount nor condition, nor the actual “impression” 
which they make. But as cur author’s argument is based 
on the influence of climate, we know not why that of Turkey 
should be more unfavorable than that of Virginia and 
Maryland, where they have surely made an “impression.” 
And so in the case of the black colony at Colchis, we can- 
not see sufficient cause of extinction in the climate of a 
country, situated at the head of the Euxine, flanked by 
mountains, indeed, yet warmer than the same parallel in the 
United States. We ought to know something of their later 
history, before peremptorily deciding that their extinction is 
the effect of climate. We think we have some right in this 
case to assume, as we have some where seen it argued, that 
in the course of ages, by the influence of climate and of so- 
cial and intellectual improvement, these people lost their 
negro color and feature and reverted to the Caucasian type. 
But we are not disposed to assume this, “Facilis descensus,” 
etc. Easy is the progress to shades of darkness, but to re- 
call the original grade of color is more difficult.* We should 
rather conjecture, that they have been lost by amalgamation 
with the stronger nations around them, by subjugation, or 


* Yet it would seem to be not impossible. “I shall produce only the in- 
stance of a Negro in Maryland, which isrecordedinthe Medical Repository 
of New-York, and by Dr. Barton of Philadelphia, and whom I have myself 
seen and examined, who, about the age of forty, lost his black color by de- 
grees, and in a few years became a perfect white man. His whiteness was 
not of that pallid and diseased hue which distinguishes the Albino race, but 
exhibited that pure and healthful complexion which is seen in the ordinary 
class of Anglo-American laborers. In this man, in proportion as the black 
color forsook his skin, and the white extended itself over his head and body, 
wherever there had been wool it entirely disappeared, and gave place toa 
fine straight hair, almost of silky softness.’ Lectures on Mor. and Polit. 
Philosophy, by 8. 8S. Smith, D. D., L. L. D. 
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by expulsion. Certainly in acase involving such important 
points, we may assume any thing possible and feasible to 
account for their disappearance, rather than attribute it to 
climate, which is contrary to oiler similar cases, and is op- 
posed by their own history. It is not a little singular, that 
the writer should offer this case in support of his position. 
The colony at Colchis certainly flourished fora long period, 
and maintained an important and extensive commerce. It 
was first settled there, as we learn from Herodotus, by a 
portion of the army of Sesostris during his northern expe- 
dition, which was somewhere about the year 1570 B. C.* 
It was in existence in the time of Herodotus, about 450 B. 
C., and, for any thing we know to the contrary, for many 
centuries afterwards. But its certain history comprises a 
period of more than 1100 years. Yet the black race cannot 
live at any great distance from the Equator! 


* There is a difficulty in reference to this people which we have never 
seen solved. Herodotus calls them Egyptians, and yet describes them as 
MEhayyeote xas dvAcTeryss, which has been supposed to mean black 
skinned and woolly haired. As he had been in Egypt, he must have been 
well aware that the true Egyptians did not come within such a description, 
although these characteristics are a part of his reasen for regarding them 
as Egyptians. He says, “this indeed is not conclusive, for others have 
these peculiarities. I give more importance to the fact that the Colchians, 
the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians, are the only nations that practice cir- 
cumcision.” It is evident from this that he did not confound the Egyptians 
with the Ethiopians, at least nationally. The peculiar characteristics of 
the latter he must have known, as he had travelied as far ap as Meroe, the 
capital of Ethiopia. If then we suppose the Ethiopians of Herodotus were 
of the Negro type, we should naturally infer, that, in referring the Colchi 
to the Egyptians instead of the Ethiopians, he did not mean to describe 
them as Negroes, which he must have known the Egyptians were not. Did 
he not mean then by those words, brown shinned and frizzle haired? The 
first is so used Od: 16, 175; and wcAacg, with many of its compounds 
and derivates, often describes a brown color. Ammianus Marcellinus 
describes the Egyptians as dark or blackish: “subfusculi sunt et atrati.” 
The second is compounded of a word that does not mean woolly, though 
it be descriptive of wool, but crisped, curled, frizzled. Hence we find 
svAy coupled with Acyvy, Ll. 10, 134. We also find the word descrip- 
tive of hair which is not woolly, as ovAci xouas, Od 6, 21. Egireryes 
wou!d have left no room for doubt. Although ouvAor gives then may be 
descriptive of woolly hair, without necessarily signifying it, may it not in 
this case designate that kind of hair, short and frizzled but not woolly, 
which is found among the Abyssinians at the present day. Herodotus 
may have seen in Upper Egypt a population of this description, and thus 
trom their country, without any reference to the better national physiognomy 
as exhibited in the population of Lower Egypt, have called them Egyptians. 

Aristotle speaks of Egyptians and Ethiopians in the same way, character- 
izing both as having reiyvas dvAregac, hair more frizzled, (without intend. 
ing to intimate an equal degree of it in each ?) than other nations. 
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As we do not deem it necessary for the defence of Scrip- 
ture, to maintain the universality of the Deluge, nor to sup- 
pose it more extensive than was necessary for the destruc- 
tion of the human race, nor to deny the exertion of creative 
power in the reproduction of plants and animals after that 
event, we shall not follow our author in the consideration 
of those topics. We must, however, take some notice of 
his science as brought to bear on them. He argues the 
question on the supposition that fossile remains are antedi- 
luvian, and sustains himself by a page or more of quotations 
from Pritchard. He has given us no reference to volume 
or page, and we have not Pritchard’s works at hand, but 
we suspect he has quoted from the earliest volume, publish- 
ed some twenty years since, if we recollect aright. But 
whenever published, we feel confident the distinguished au- 
thor would not utter the same language now, and, if he did, 
that he would not be entitled to a hearing on the subject of 
Geology. But as the doctrine of the antediluvian origin of 
fossile remains is endorsed by Dr. Nott, although discarded 
by all Geologists of note, and utterly untenabie, we shall 
venture a few remarks upon it. 

“All Naturalists admit the following facts,” says the Lect- 
urer, and quotes from Pritchard as follows: 

“The remains of animals found in the oldest strata, or those depo- 
sited in the earliest period, are known to display a very simple strue- 
ture, and are very remote from the present forms. At successive 
periods the nature of animals became more complete, or rather more 
complicate, and more approaching those at present in existence. 
Many of the species which existed before the flood are now extinct, 
and new ones have risen up—nearly all the carnivora, for instance, 
are post deluvian.” p. 20. 

The premises are all correct, but the last sentence is an 
extreme non sequitur. We cannot be mistaken in its im- 
port, for on the same page we have the following from the 
same author: 


“It is known that the fossile remains of animals, which have been 
discovered in various parts of the earth, and which appear to be rel- 
ics of the antediluvian world, chiefly belonged to species different 
from those which now exist. These species were probably extermi- 
nated in that great catastrophe.” 


By the first passage, we learn that there are several series 
of fossile remains, successively characterized by more com- 
plex structure We know from the researches of Geologists, 
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and are so informed, indeed, in this same passage, that these 
several series occupy distinct strata in the earth. It must 
follow from these facts, that the several series lived and per- 
ished successively. Geologists tell us that the formations in 
which they are found, were made by gradual deposition in 
long periods, and at long intervals. Who can imagine, then, 
that the flood, which continued but a few months, could 
have produced all these regular strata, depositing animals of 
the most simple structure at the bottom, and above this the 
remainder in regular order up to the most perfect. In order 
to such effects, the regularity and vastness of which can be 
appreciated only by the practical Geologist, one set must 
have lived and perished, and an interval ensue long enough 
to allow the formation of a complete stratum, and then be 
followed by a new race of animals which flourishes for an 
indefinite period, when it follows the fate of its predecessor. 
Did the Noachian deluge continue long enough, as well as 
intermit at various epochs, for the accomplishment of such 
results ? 

We know of no Geologist who does not now maintain that 
the effects of the Deluge, vif perceptible at all, are only super- 
ficial ; and that the organic remains of the secondary and 
tertiary formations, could not have been deposited by that 
flood. The fossiliferous strata constitute a series of several 
miles thickness, and are composed of layers in such an order, 
and containing severally such distinct classes of animals, 
that they could not possibly have been produced by any 
single catastrophe. Besides, human remains have never 
been found among them, which would have been the case, 
if all these phenomena were attributable to the Deluge. 
Pritchard should have said, that these remains are ante- 
demiurgic, i.e., anterior fo the siz days work of Creation, 
We are not, therefore, required by any geological facts, as 
Dr. N. supposes, to infer that any new creation has taken 
place since the Deluge. The “repeated creations,” “proved 
by geological researches,” are those, and those only, which 
are ante- demiurgic ; ;—such as are mentioned in the first of 
our author's “chain of propositions ;” and such as are shown 
in the fine extract from Buckland in his Appendix. We 
marvel that he should not have perceived the utter opposi- 
tion of this extract to the theory of those passages derived 
from Pritchard, which he nevertheless says that “all Natur- 
alists admit ;” and that he did not discover he was arguing 
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his subject upon the assumption of two contradictory schemes 
of Geology. In such cases of double theories and opposing 
statements, which are we to regard as “la voix du ciel ?” 
Having now proved that our author is not acquainted with 
Geology, and before shown that he knows nothing of any 
branch of Natural History, we take the liberty of asking, by 
what authority or with what propriety he has so often ven- 
tured to dogmatize in the name of Naturalists, in repeated 
assertions that “all Naturalists admit,” or “concur in,” or “do 
not doubt,” these and the other “positive, indisputable, scien- 
tific facts.” . 

In the aspect of the case as above presented and relieved 
from the burden of a false theory, it is at once perceived that 
we are not “compelled to distort the Mosaic account” either 
of the Creation or Deluge. There is nothing which requires 
us to “abandon” a single item.in “the whole Mosaic account 
of the creation of the heavens, the earth, and every thing up- 
on it,” to reconcile it with any “positive, indisputable, scien- 
tific facts” whatever. We might here apply what Professor 
Sedgwick, one of the ablest Geologists of the age, has said 
of certain writers of the day : 


“There is another class of men who pursue Geology by a nearer 
road, and are guided by a differentlight. Well intentioned they may 
be, but they have betrayed no small self-sufficiency, along with a 
shameful want of knowledge of the fundamental facts they presume 
to write about...... The Buggs and the Penns, the Nolans and the For- 
mans, and some others of the same class, have committed the folly 
and the sin of dogmatizing in matters they have not personally ex- 
amined, and, at the utmost, know only at second hand, and of preten- 
ding to teach mankind on points where they themselves are unin- 
structed.” 


The Lecturer next passes to, and very lightly passes over, 
one of the most important points in the discussion of the 
unity of the human race. His position is, that man could 
not have been changed from any one primitive type into so 
many varieties as now exist in the world. But when he 
comes to some very striking instances of a similar change in 
the lower orders of animals, which he could not honestly 
omit, he gravely asks: 


“Does this prove that physical causes have the same power to 
change man?” p. 21. 


After having employed four pages of argument from anal- 
ogy to prove his position, and three times in that space ask- 
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ing why man should be excepted from its application, and 
that, too, in cases much less pertinent and definite than in 
the present, he here turns short about and virtually asks us 
why man should not be excepted. The author has hardly 
shown, in the particulars before mentioned, his unfitness for 
arguing a “grave question” of this kind, more than in his 
use of “analogy. There is nothing which better illustrates 
the difference between the sciolist and the true philosopher, 
than their qualification and application of general rules. 
Analogy is among the most valuable aids we have for deter- 
mining questions “which are not otherwise demonstrable, but 
it isa ‘dangerous instrument in the hands of the unskilful. 
There are doubtless many points of analogy between man 
and the lower animals, but we must not limit or extend 
them without regard to fact or probability. Where a doubt- 
ful point is to be determined in a particular species, genus or 
order, we have a right to suppose the correct application to 
them of those general laws which are known to affect the 
class to which they belong, until disproved by facts. For 
instance, in vertebrated animals, so far as known, the blood 
is red. The Zoologist, therefore, would have no hesitation, 
on the discovery of a new genus or order of these animals, 
in affirming that their blood was red. So the Botanist, being 
presented with anew flower of the Cruciferous kind, would 
not hesitate in pronouncing that its seed vessel would be a 
silique or silicle. But the attempt to derive a law from a 
mere circumstance or contingency, as from the number of 
species in various genera of plants and animals to deduce a 
number of species in the genus man, is unphilosophical and 
ridiculous. ‘The author himself recognizes and asserts the 
value of analogy in the question he discusses, and has freely 
used it wherever it served the purposes of his theory, and 
has even gone out of his way to find it where none exists, 
We cannot, therefore, see the justice, in the present instance, 
of setting aside the plain teaching of analogy which incon- 
trovertibly shows a susceptibility of change in the animal 
kingdom, merely because history has not recorded upon her 
pages the fact of any race of men undergoing a similar 
change of form and color. He says: 
“If climate, food, and other physical causes can thus change man, 


why, I would ask, have they not done it? And why cannot the writ- 
ten history of the world for 2000 years adduce instances ?” p. 21. 


We contend that these causes have “done it,” and when 
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we have illustrated the possibility and the fact of such 
changes in other orders of the animal kingdom, it is his duty 
to prove that the rule cannot apply to man, and not turn 
upon us with the demand of proof from history. We might 
as properly demand of him to prove from history that the 
various races of men were created at different epochs and in 
different regions. He tells us himself, that “man, physically, 
is but an animal at Jast, with the same physiological laws 
that govern others :” (p. 16,) and again, though we do not 
allow that it is only such, that this is a “question appertain- 
ing to Natural History ;” and he has, therefore, no right to 
discard such important evidence from the analogies of the 
animal kingdom, merely from the defect of historical records. 
Yet a very good reason can be given, why “the written his- 
tory of the world” cannot “adduce instances” of such change 
in man. We have no written history of the whole world, 
nor of all time. Those nations which have undergone these 
changes, are the most ignorant of the human race, and have 
no written history. Even if they had, such changes may 
have been gradual, and so slow as never to have attracted 
attention. If they had been rapid or sudden, we might of 
course expect a notice of the fact, in case we had the written 
history of such a people. Such changes might have occurred 
within the last 2000, or even 1000 years, without any clue 
remaining for the discovery of the fact. As all the varieties 
of form and color have been known for more than 2000 
years, if such changes had occurred, it would have been to 
some previously existent type and in those regions where 
that type was known, and it is not likely that we should be 
informed of it. We have no definite history of any people 
who have been exposed to the influence of those agencies 
which are supposed to have produced the varieties of the 
human race, which reaches farther back than the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Of the Phenicians and Arabs who 
many centuries before penetrated into central Africa, no man 
can now prove that their descendants do not exist in the pre- 
sent population on the banks of the Niger, and we have al- 
ready offered reasons for supposing that such is the fact. 
The more positive proofs of actual change will soon be 
given. Europeans, it is true, have been occupying to some 
extent the coasts of tropical Africa for about four centuries, 
and Dr. N. supposes that in this period instances of change 
should have been furnished sufficient to settle the question : 


“The human race have been living in the same places where these 
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mighty changes have been effected in animals, and still man is com- 
paratively unchanged. Why, in these countries, are men so much 
alike and animals so different? The answer is, that human constitu- 
tions are less mutable, and men have the power and means of pro- 
tecting themselves by houses, clothing, fires, etc., against the action 
of such causes.” p. 22. 


In this short passage, the writer has committed the two- 
fold error of begging the question and refuting himself. In 
asserting that “human constitutions are less mutable” than 
those of other animals, he assumes the very question in dis- 
cussion. In giving as a reason why they have not changed, 
that they have the “power and means of protecting them- 
selves against the action of such causes” as are deemed the 
agents of change, he has very satisfactorily answered his own 
question. And there is an implication, that without the ex- 
ercise of that power, and the use of those means, they might 
have changed. Now, as those tribes of men who are darkest 
are the most ignorant and degraded, and are not accustomed 
to protect themselves by houses, clothing, ete., in such a way 
as to secure them against all the effects of climate, bad food, 
filthy habits, and every thing which characterizes a brutish 
people, we think we may claim our author’s authority for 
supposing such causes to have been influential in their 
change. If we had authentic records of any Caucasians set- 
tling i in tropical Africa, and giving themselves up to all the 
habits of the natives, who did not nevertheless in four or five, 
or at most in ten centuries, become black and woolly- haired, 
we should be strongly tempted to yield the question. But 
we have no such records, while we have proofs of actual 
change. It should be kept i in mind that the who‘e question, 
and it is so argued by Dr. N., is one of possibility, and not 
of necessity. If, then, we can produce a single instance of 
change, the question is to all intents and purposes settled, 
and a thousand cases of exposure without such change, 
would only prove that the change is not always and neces- 
sarily effected. It has not yet been ascertained, and perhaps 
never will be, what are the conditions of the human system, 
and what the exact combination of natural agencies, requi- 
site for its production. ‘That temperature alone is not suffi- 
cient we are well satisfied, and are inclined to believe that 
the change is not likely to be wrought but in a state of bar- 
barism or savageism. 

Our argument, then, is this. No law of the animal con- 
stitution has been discovered which forbids the extreme 
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changes observable in the varieties of the human family ; 
but, on the contrary, many animals, when brought into new 
states and subjected to the influence of various natural agen- 
cies, have swerved from their original type of form and color, 
to a greater extent than exists in the various races of man- 
kind. This is illustrated so abundantly by instances in the 
animal kingdom, that a susceptibility to change, both of form 
and color, is properly inferred to belong to the animal con- 
stitution. The animals subjected to the constant use of man 
afford ready illustrations. The same fact is observable in 
the vegetable kingdom. We would therefore ask, as Dr. N. 
has often done, “why should man alone form an exception ?” 
Our author gives the following pertinent examples : 


“All the swine in Piedmont are black; in Normandy white; in 
Bavaria brown. The oxen in Hungary are gray; in Franconia red. 
Horses and dogs in Corsica are spotted. The turkies of Normandy 
are black, those of Hanover white, ete. The dray horse of London 
and the Shetland pony are the same species; the wild boar and 
Berkshire ; the large cock and the bantom ; the long-legged ox of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Durham, etc. One of the most striking 
instances is the variety of dogs, which are supposed to be of but one 
species. The Newfoundland, the Bull, the Greyhound, the Pointer, 
the Terrier, the Poodle, etc., certainly differ in their heads, form, size, 
color, hair, instincts, etc., as much(!) as the different varieties of 
men.” p. 21. 


We shall add a few more, mostly taken from Wiseman. 
The Zebu, or Indian ox, has a hump on his back; and of 
this there is a smaller breed not larger than a hog. The 
best authorities consider the wild cat of Europe as the ori- 
ginal of the domestic cat, although it is much larger, and 
armed with more disproportioned teeth and claws. There 
is a variety in Cornwall without any visible tail. There are 
nine distinct breeds of oxen in Great Britain, that of the 
Orkneys weighing about 200 pounds. Of sheep there are 
fifteen or twenty varieties, some with horns and variously 
shaped, and some without. Of tbe latter there are nine 
breeds. Fowls and dogs in Guinea are as black as the Ne- 
groes, Sheep in tropical countries lose their wool, and are 
covered with hair. In Guinea, according to Smith, they 

“Have so little resemblance to those in Europe, that a stranger, 
unless he heard them bleat, could hardly tell what animals they 
were, being covered only with a light brown and black hair like a 
dog.” 


At Angora, almost every animal, sheep, goats, rabbits and 
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cats, are covered with a beautiful long silken hair. Bishop 
Heber says : 


“Dogs and horses, carried into the hills from India, are soon cov- 
ered with wool like the shawl goats of that climate.” 


According to Bosman : 


“European dogs soon degenerate to a strange degree on the Gold 
Coast; their ears grow long and stiff like a fox’s, to the color of which 
animal they also incline ; so that they grow very ugly in the course 
of three or four years, and in as many broods their barking turns to 
a howl or yelp.” 


Barbot also says, the native dogs 


“Are very ugly, being much like our foxes, with long upright ears ; 
their tails long, small and sharp at the end, without any hair, having 
only a naked bare skin, either plain or spotted, and never bark but 
only howl.” 


The camel also exhibits varieties as extreme as the mastiff 
and greyhound. Dr. Wiseman says, 


“That its great characteristic, the hump upon its back, which in 
the Bactrian variety is doubled, is supposed by some Naturalists to 
be an accidental deviation from the original type, arising from a se- 
baceous or fatty deposit in the cellular tissue of the back, in conse- 
quence of exposure to heat ; just like the haunch on the Zebu, or the 
tail of the Barbary and Syrian sheep, or the similar formation on the 
loins of the Bosjman Hottentots.” 


“Dr. Pritchard gives one example which is very remarkable,—that 
of a breed of sheep reared within a few years in England, and known 
by the name of the ancon or otter breed. It sprung up from an acci- 
dental variety, or we may say deformity in one animal, which com- 
municated its peculiarities so completely to its progeny, that the 
breed is completely established and promises to be perpetual ; indeed, 
it is highly valued on account of the shortness of its legs, which does 
not allow it easily to get through fences.” (Wiseman, p. 120.) 

“The reasonings sanctioned by these facts,” says Wiseman, “pre- 
sent a strong ground of analogy, applicable to the human species; 
nor is it easy to see why varieties as great may not have been pro- 
duced and transmitted by descent among men, as among inferior 
animals. For it thus appears certain that diversities, equally affect- 
ing the form of the skull, the color and texture of the hair, and the 
general form of the body, do arise among animals ot one stock. Fur- 
ther, it seems proved, that such differences may originally spring 
from some casual variety, which, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
becomes fixed and characteristic, and transmissible by descent. May 
we not, then, consider it as highly probable, that in the human spe- 
cies the same causes may similarly operate, and produce no less last- 
ing effects? And that such variations as appear within it, being no 
32 VOL. VII.—No. 14. 
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more asunder from one another than such as in the brute creation 
have been noted, require no more violent or extraordinary agency to 
account for them.” p. 120. 


There are two kinds of change embraced in this “vexed 
question,”—viz: change of color, and change of form, which 
we shall proceed to illustrate separately by instances in the 
human family; only premising, that differences occurring 
within any acknowledged race, must be attributed, of course, 
to an actual change by natural causes. 

Change of color. The Abyssinians are as black as the 
Negro, but without a trace of the Negro features. Their 
language, being a dialect of the Semitie family, points out a 
descent from a white race. 


“Another and more striking example we have in the intelligent 
and accurate traveller, Burckhardt. The town of Souakim, situated 
on the African coast of the Red Sea, lower down than Meeca, con- 
tains a mixed population, formed, first of Bedouins or Arabs, inclu- 
ding the descendants of the ancient Turks, and secondly of the town’s 
people, who are either Arabs from the opposite coast, or Turks of 
modern origin. The following is his account of the two classes. Of 
the first he says;—The Hadherebe, or Bedouins of Souakin, have 
exactly the same features, language and dress as the Nubian Bedou- 
ins. In general, they have handsome and expressive features, with 
thin and very short beards. Their color is the darkest brown, ap- 
proaching to black ; but they have nothing of the Negro character 
of countenance. The others, who are descended entirely from set- 
tlers from Mossoul, Hadramout, etc., and from Turks sent thither by 
Selim upon his conquest of Egypt, have undergone the same change. 
‘The present race,’ says Burckhardt, ‘have the African features and 
manners, and are in no way to be distinguished from the Hadherebe.’ 
Here, then, we have two distinct nations, Arabs and Turks, in the 
course of a few centuries, becoming black in Africa, though original- 
ly white.” Wiseman, p. 136. 


The Abbé de Manet says: 


“That in 1764 he baptized the children of some poor Portuguese 
who had settled upon the African coast in the year 1721, and that 
the change of color was already so far advanced in them, that they 
only differed from young Negroes by some tints of white in the skin.” 
(Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, I. 185.) “The de- 
scendants of the first Portuguese, who settled in Africa about the 
year 1450, have become complete Negroes as to color, hair, beard 
and physiognomy.” (Ibid, 186.) 

“The famous Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled over a great 
part of the old continent, about the year 1173, remarks, that the Jews 
who had fled to the provinces of southern Asia and Africa were all 
changed more or less, according to the degree of heat in the country 
of their abode. Those of Abyssinia had become black as the natives, 
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from whom they could no longer be distinguished merely by the phy- 
siognomy. If we bear in mind that these wanderers, unsocial through 
fanaticism, regarded a mixture of their blood with foreigners as an 
abomination and sacrilege, we cannot deny that it is climate which 
has blackened these expatriated Hebrews.” (Ibid, p. 186.) 


The Shegya Arabs, says Waddington, 


“Are black,—a clear, glossy, jet black, which ap eared to my then 
unprejudiced eyes to be the finest colour that cou Tbe selected for a 
human being. They are distinguished in every respect from the 
Negroes by the brightness of their colour; by their hair and the re- 
gularity of their features ; by the mild and dewy lustre of their eyes ; 
and by the softness ef their touch, in which last respect they yield 
not to Europeans.”* 


“It is remarkable to observe, says Bishop Heber, how surely all 
these classes of men, (Persians, Greeks, Tartars, Turks and Arabs,) 
in a few generations, even without any intermarriage with the Hin- 
doos, assume the deep olive tint, little less dark than the Negro, which 
seems natural to the climate. The Portuguese natives form unions 
among themselves alone, or, if they can, with Europeans; yet the 
Portuguese have, during a 300 years residence in India, become as 
black as Caffres.”— Wiseman, p. 139. The same writer, “describing 
his arrival in Calcutta, says,—‘the great difference in colour between 
different natives, struck me much. Of the crowd by whom we were 
surrounded, some were black as Negroes, others merely copper-co- 
loured, and others little darker than the Tunisians whom I have seen 
at Liverpool. Mr. Mill tells me that he cannot account for this dif- 
ference, which is general throughout the country and every where 
striking. It is not merely the difference of exposure, since th s variety 
of tint is visible in the fishermen, who are all naked alike. Nor does 
it depend on caste, since very high caste Brahmins are sometimes 
black, while Pariahs are comparatively white.” Ibid, p. 135. 


He also speaks of Malays of beautiful features, noble look 
and perfectly black. The following case is stated by Buck- 
ingham, of a family beyond the Jordan : 


“The family residing here in charge of the sanctuary, were re- 
markable fer having, with the exception of the father only, Negro 
features, a deep black color, and crisped hair. My own opinion was, 
that this must have been occasioned by their being born of a negress 
mother, as such persons are sometimes found among the Arabs in 
the relation of wives or concubines ; but while I could entertain no 
doubt, from my own observation, that the present head of the family 
was a pure Arab of unmixed blood, I was also assured, that both the 
males and females of the present and former generations were all 


* American Biblical Repository, second series, Vol. X., p. 46, from an 
article entitled “The Mosaie Account of the Unity of the Human Race, 
confirmed by the Natural History of the American Aborigines, by Samuel 
Forrey, M. D., New-York.” 
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ure Arabs by descent and marriage, and that a negress had never 
oe known, either as a wife or slave, in the history of the family. It 
is certainly a very marked peculiarity of the Arabs that inhabit the 
valley of the Jordan, that they have flatter features, darker skins and 
coarser hair, than any other tribes; a peculiarity rather attributable, 
I conceive, to the constant and intense heat of that region, than to 
any other cause.” Wiseman, p. 121. 


There are various tribes in Africa differing as much in 
color from the jet-black Negro, as the latier does from some 
of the varieties of the Caucasian race. We have ourselves 
seen a person of the humbler class, born in Spain, probably 
with a taint of Moorish blood, who was as dark as some na- 
tives we have seen from Central Africa. The Foulahs 
along the Senegal and Gambia, are of a tawny complexion, 
lighter and yellower in some states than in others, with soft 
silky hair, and without the flat nose and thick lips of the 
Negro. The Berbers of Nubia are nearly as black as the 
Negro, but have very different features, and are deemed of 
handsome person. Eastern Africa is generally occupied by 
brown and black nations, which resemble the Negroes in 
nothing but color. Between Fezzan and Central Africa are 
the Tibboos and Tuaricks; the former nearly as black as 
the Negro, but of different and smaller features, with longer 
and less curled hair. The Tuaricks are not dark colored, 
except when tanned by the sun, and Capt. Lyon thought 
them the finest race he ever saw. Dr. Morton supposes that 
they collaterally represent the ancient Egyptians. The 
Caflres are of a brown color, and of the finest symmetry. 
The skin of the Hottentot is of a yellowish brown, though 
he is generally covered with a black cake of well smoked 
grease. Barrow says that many of them are, “nearly as 
white as Europeans.”* These various shades of color in 
the inhabitants of Africa have an important bearing upon 
our author’s argument, take them which way we will. For, 
first, we see that others beside the Negro can live in tropical 
Africa; second, that a race different from the Negro inha- 
bits that region, being quite black, but of such distinct fea- 
tures and hair, as to indicate a derivation from another stock; 
and, third, if it should be pretended that they all belong to 
the proper Negro family, then there will be admitted a suffi- 
cient variation of color, form, and feature, within the limits 
of one race, to account for all the varieties of mankind. 


*Barrow’s Travels in South Africa. 
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Similar facts are observable in the Oceanic, or Papuan 
tribes, which include a great variety of population, but 
which are supposed, from affinity of dialects and correspond- 
ence of physical characters, to belong mostly, if not entirely, 
to one race. Those of the Low Islands are thought, by 
Hassei, to belong to the Malay race, and to resemble the 
Society Islanders. Capt. Beechy thinks they belong to the 
Papuans. Here then we perceive, as in other cases, a tran- 
sition state uniting these two families which will justify their 
being united in one, as by Cuvier, Morton, and others. Be- 
sides, it is now well ascertained that the Malays came from 
the Islands to the Continent about the twelfth century. The 
Sandwich Islanders are dark brown. The Tahitians are 
lighter. In the Mendana Islands the natives are very little 
darker than Europeans, and very finely formed. It is said 
they would not suffer in comparison with the finest models 
of ancient sculpture. The natives of the Friendly Islands 
are dark brown, muscular, and many of them well formed 
and handsome. Those of the Fejees are much darker, and 
approach more to the Negro type, though they are not Ne- 
groes. ‘I‘hose of the Navigators’ Islands are of gigantic 
form, and. nearly white. Those of the Marquesas have a 
fair skin, hair of varying shades, and a form said to be the 
finest in the world. 

A similar comparison might be instituted upon the other 
races of men, but we shall content ourselves with the simple 
statement made by Dr. Morton in regard to our Aborigines, 
in which he is fully corroborated by others, viz.: that re- 
markable varieties of complexion are found among them, 
“from adecided white to an unequivocally black skin.” Dr. 
N. has quoted this observation, and, with Dr. Morton, argues 
that these diversities cannot be the effect of climate. We 
readily grant that climate alone cannot account for them, 
but he has based his argument all along upon the position 
that no physical causes could produce them, while in this 
instance he specifies but a single cause. We consider the 
facts of this case to be equivalent to a demonstration of ac- 
tual change “from decided white to unequivocal black,” for 
there is here little probability in the supposition of a mix- 
ture of races. We can therefore solve the problem in regard 
to varieties of color among the races of men. The change 
is possible, and results from natural causes, although we 
may net know their number, their due combination, or 


32* 
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the conditions of the system and habit in man, prerequisite 
to their effect. It will not suffice, therefore, to adduce cases 
where whites have been long exposed, even for many gene- 
rations, to climates where such changes have been consum- 
mated, without an essential alteration of complexion. 


“Much of this, or all,’ says Wiseman, “may be true, but what 
does it prove, when placed by the side of facts Ihave quoted? Why, 
only that the operation of causes is yet unknown to us; that we can- 
not discover the law by which nature acts ; that there are two series 
of facts, each true, but neither confuting the other. I wish only to 
show that the observation of modern philosophers tends to demon- 
strate that such a change may have [and has] taken place, not that 
it must take place. One instance is sufficient to prove the first asser- 
tion, whereas it might require some thousands to demonstrate the 
second.” (Lectures, p. 139.) 


Change of Form. This subject is partly elucidated under 
the preceding head, especially in the case mentioned by 
Buckingham. The following case of the effect of climate 
upon the hair, is derived from Mr. St. John’s Travels. 


“My own beard, which in Europe was soft, silky, and almost 
straight, began immediately after my arrival at Alexandria, to curl, 
to grow crisp, strong and coarse ; and before I reached Essouan re- 
sembled hare hair to the touch, and was all disposed in ringlets about 
the chin. This is no doubt to be accounted for by the extreme dry- 
ness of the air.” 


Bruce or Buckhardt, we think, mentions the same effect 
on his own hair. 


“Capt. Tuckey, speaking of the natives of Congo, says that they 
‘are evidently a mixed nation, having no national physiognomy, and 
many of them perfectly south European in their features. This, one 
would naturally conjecture, arises from the Portuguese having inter- 
married with them, and yet there are very few mulattoes among 
them.’ This observation completely overthrows that conjecture, even 
if admissible on other grounds; for an entire nation’s physiognomy 
could never have been entirely changed by a few settlers. In the ge- 
neral observations on Capt. Tuckey’s voyage, collected from the sci- 
entific men and officers who accompanied him, we are informed that 
‘their features, though nearest to those of the Negro tribe, are neither 
so strongly marked nor so black as the Africans in general.’” Wise- 
man, p. 136. 


Long, in his History of Jamaica, and Edwards, in his His- 
tory of the West Indies, have both remarked, that 


“The skulls of the white settlers in those countries differ sensibly 
in shape from those of Europe, and approach to the original Ameri- 
can configuration.” Ib. 140. 
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According to Burckhardt, the wandering Arabs of the 
Hauran, 


“Ever exposed to hardships and the fatigues of a roaming active 
life, are slightly shaped, and have a small face and thin beard. The 
sedentary Arabs are stout and large, have a strong beard, but want 
the keen looks of their brethren of the desert. Yet there can be no 
question but that these two classes are in reality only one nation, 
speaking the same language, and inhabiting the same climate. What 
then causes the difference between them? No doubt their different 
modes of life, for till the age of sixteen no difference can be perceived 
between them.” Ib. 141. 


“The Selluks of Haha,” says Jackson, 


“Are physiognomically distinguished from the Arabs of the plains, 
and even from the Selluks of Susa, though in their language, man- 
ners, and mode of living, they resemble the latter.” Ib. 141. 


In some of the Polynesian Islands, the higher ranks are 
so much taller and handsomer than the rest of the people, as 
to appear of a different race. Volney says the same of the 
Bedouins. 

The Caffres, though having woolly hair, have the fore- 
head, and prominent nose of Europeans. The same is true 
of the Jaloffs, who have fine features and thin lips. Many 
of the tribes on the west side of the continent have the skull 
less compressed than in the true Negro type, and the fore- 
head elevated. On the eastern coast, they have the skull 
compressed, and the forehead depressed. In Van Dieman’s 
Land, we find tribes with the forehead compressed and de 
pressed, nose much widened, and with woolly hair. In the 
interior of New Guinea and New Holland, we find tribes of 
similar features and black skin, thus far corresponding with 
the Negro, but with their hair smooth and black. On the 
coast of the two latter, the natives have a high forehead, 
nose a little flattened, and the face tolerably regular, and are 
probably a different race. The Hottentots have the nose 
immoderately large, and the top of the head flattened. The 
Bosjemans are doubtless of the same original stock, but have 
a singular hump on the loins. This appendage being pecu- 
liar to them, must be the effect of some natural cause, to 
whatever race the Bosjemans are referred. The following 
description of the Hottentots is from Mr. Barrow’s work on 
South Africa. 


“The person of a Hottentot, while young, is by no means devoid 
of symmetry. They are clean-limbed, well-proportioned, and erect. 
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Their hands, their feet, and all their joints, are remarkably small. 
Their cheek-bones are high and prominent, and with the narrow 
pointed chin form hearly a triangle. The nose is, in some, remark- 
ably flat,in others considerably raised. The color of the eye is a 
deep chestnut; and the eye-lids, at the extremity next the nose, in- 
stead of forming an angle, as in Europeans, are rounded into each 
other exactly like those of the Chinese, to whom, indeed, in many 
other points, they bear a physical resemblance that is sufficiently 
striking. Their teeth are beautifully white. The color of the skin 
is that of a yellowish brown, or a faded leaf, but very different from 
the sickly hue of a person in the jaundice, which it has been described 
to resemble: many, indeed, are nearly as white as Europeans. Some 
of the women, when young, are so well formed, that they might serve 
as a model of perfection in the human figure. Every joint and limb 
is rounded and well-turned, and their whole body is without an angle 
or disproportionate protuberance. Their hands and feet are small 
and delicately turned; and their gait is not deficient in easy and 
graceful movements. Their charms, however, are very fleeting.” 


In more advanced life, these people rank among the ugliest 
of the human race. 'T'wo important considerations are deri- 
vable from this description. First, to whatever race they 
belong, the Hottentots exhibit very striking deviations in 
form and color from their type; and second, we have here 
an illustration of a common change of form, even in the 
same individual, from great symmetry to the most repulsive 
ugliness, effected by the regular and gradual operation of 
physical causes. Similar remarks might, perhaps, be pro- 
perly made upon the Cretins of the Alps and Pyrenees, than 
whom a greater change in physical confirmation from their 
true type, can hardly be found in the whole human family. 

Among the American tribes, there is much diversity of 
form as well as color. The Indian of North-America gener- 
ally has the head elongated, forehead compressed, and a 
projecting aquiline nose; while many of those of South- 
America have a head more approaching to spherical, fore- 
head wide, and a nose somewhat flattened and depressed at 
the root. There is also a great difference in size between 
the stout Carib and the dwarfed Chayma. The Chipewayan 
Indians, north-east of Lake Athabascow, have remarkably 
broad faces and projecting cheek bones. ‘The Copper, Hare 
and Dog-Ribbed Indians, have some resemblance to them. 
The natives on Prince William’s Sound are distinguished 
by larger heads, broad flat faces, and hooked noses. 

In the Mongolian race, there is a wide difference in fea- 
ture and general size between the Esquimaux and Tartars, 
though they may be connected by intervening tribes. In 
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the Alentian Islands, between the North-West Coast and 
Kamschatka, the natives partake of the features of both. 
The Hungarians and the Ostiaks of the Obi are very differ- 
ent, morally and physically, and yet have an evident affinity 
from physiognomy and language. The Tchutchis, in the 
north-east of Asia, are said by Pennant to be of robust and 
fine form, yet their language is very similar to that of the 
Esquimaux, and they are supposed by Dr. Morton to have 
emigrated from this continent. The Esquimaux have been 
deemed by some to be Mongolians, by others to belong to 
the American race, which would seem to afford evidence of 
their resemblance to both. The Mongolians themselves 
have been said strikingly to resemble our Aborigines. Led- 
yard, in a letter to Jefferson, written from Siberia, says : 


“I shall never be able, without seeing you in person, and perhaps 
not then, to inform you how universally and circumstantially the 
Tartars resemble the Aborigines of America.” 


M. Antemony, who, in the last century, accompanied the 
Russian embassy to China, says : 


“From all that I have heard and read of the inhabitants of Cana- 
da, there is no people that more resembles the Tunguses.” * 


In the Caucasian variety, equally striking differences are 
presented in the Hindoo, Scythian and Arabian branches. 
Mr. Lawrence says, “that the tribes among the Caucasians 
are more numerous than in any other.” Again, “whether 
we consider the several nations, or the individuals in each, 
bodily differences are much more numerous ia the highly 
civilized Caucasian variety than in either of the other divi- 
sions of mankind.” t 

We have now gone over Lecture I. in detail, with the in- 
tention of omitting no essential part of our author’s argu- 
ment, as well for the purpose of escaping any imputation of 
an attempt at evasion, as of examining his qualifications for 
the task he has assumed, although the various topics of dis- 
cussion are thereby brought forward in a disconnected and 


* The inkabitants of Canada may cer refer to the Esquimaux. We 


may here observe, that we have read Dr. Morton’s remarks on the Mongo- 
lian theory, who strongly argues against it, but we must state, although the 
opinion of such as we can have but little weight against the decision of so 
able and distinguished an Ethnographer, that we are not yet satisfied with 
the evidence against it. 

t+ Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of Man. 
pp. 442—475. 
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desultory manner. Lecture II. is characterized by the same 
infirmities as the first, though in some respects it is more 
ably elaborated and contains some interesting facts. As 
we have already trespassed inordinately, we shall briefly 
consider the remaining subjects in the order presented by 
the lecturer, merely to show the defects of his argumenta- 
tion, without examining every objectionable passage that 
may occur. 

The first topic is the “Physical Differences” of the Cau- 
casian and Negro. We must now beg the reader to refer 
back to what we have said on the discrimination of spe- 
cies. If there were two or three races of men only, sepa- 
rated from each other by dissimilar and permanent charac- 
teristics, the argument for their distinct origin would be 
much more available. But since there is a regular and im- 
perceptible gradation from the pure white, and the regular 
features of the Caucasian, to the jet black and the abnor- 
mal contour of the Ethiopian by transitions that defy all 
definition, we can have nothing in physical characters upon 
which to found a certain distinction of species. This fact, 
with the parallel case of well known and remarkable varie- 
ties of species in the lower orders of animals and among 
vegetables, has so puzzled some Naturalists, that they have 
adopted the theory of there being no such thing as species 
in nature, but that all the varieties are only developments 
from some primitive type. Dr. N. has all along kept out of 
sight the intervening forms, and held up to our view in ugly 
contrast, the European and Ethiopian types, by which pro- 
cess his argument acquires a speciousness and force that do 
not belong to it. This “grave question” is not to be settled 
by remarking only the extreme physical differences, but by 
giving due importance also to the remarkable resemblances 
that occur between the several races. These enter equally 
into the elements of the problem, and it is neither philoso- 
phical nor just to leave them out. In a note (p. 24.) our 
author has barely alluded to the variation and approxima- 
tion of the several races, but as if it were a matter of no 
moment to the question, as if it were such a far outlying 
fact as to have no intimate affinity with the subject. He 
allows the fact, but says——“when you compare extremes 
the argument fails.” Now it is because these extremes are 
connected by a complete and regular series of intermediate 
forms, that Ais argument fails entirely. Suppose he should 
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adopt the same line of argument in regard to the dog, sheep, 
ox, etc., will Naturalists feel bound to allow specific differ- 
ence on account of the extremes? Will they consent to be 
told, that their argument for the unity of the species fails 
for such a reason? If the varieties of the human race are 
distinct species, let our author define them, and we pledge 
ourselves to furnish the links, which shall unite them by 
characters derived from his own diagnoses, if he will give 
them correctly. All attempts have thus far failed, and ever 
must fail from the necessities of the case. They cannot even 
be defined as varieties, in such a way, as to include all and 
only the individuals in a given race. The best authorities 
on this subject, are Blumenbach, Lawrence, Cuvier and 
Pritchard. The first two maintain five primary divisions 
of mankind; the last two, three divisions. All have met 
with difficulties in the attempt to arrange a complete and 
certain scheme in the fact, that the normal types are con- 
nected closely with one another by abundant forms, which 
blend the whole inone. But Dr. Nott has imposed an easy 
task upon himself, which no Naturalist ever thought of, in 
noticing only the extremes, and omitting all consideration 
of the varying forms which constitute the essential difficul- 
ties of the question. These difficulties are well illustrated 
in the different modes of classification ; some assuming one 
species, some three, some five, and even fifteen; others three 
or more varieties, and all characterized by different arrange- 
ments of the tribes of the human family, and by very differ- 
ent essential characters; so that one system arises only to be 
rejected by the next as incomplete and unsatisfactory. Cu- 
vier, whose judgment in this matter, was probably equal to 
that of any writer who has yet appeared, divides the human 
race into three varieties. He classes the Malay as only the 
subdivision of a variety. Notwithstanding his profound 
knowledge of Zoology, and of Anatomy human and com- 
parative, he could find no sufficient characters for specific 
distinction between the Caucasian and Negro, either in 
color, form, or anatomical differences. 

Dr. Nott, however, supposes that he discovers a sufficient 
ground of specific distinction in the smaller head of the Ne- 
gro, narrower forehead, projecting upper jaw, the teeth 
pointing “obliquely forward,” thicker and denser bones of 
the head, longer arm and “compressed chest ;” in “the bones 
and muscles of the pelvis, the flat long thighs, and the for- 
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ward bend of the knee.” “The shape of the shin bone, 
calf, foot and heel, are familiar to you all.” (pp. 23, 24.) 
This enumeration is founded on peculiarities which are far 
from being universal, and which are found more or less in 
the other races, and therefore are not reliable characters for 
specific distinction. We think we are not mistaken in as- 
serting, that each of them is found in the white race. They 


are often very slight, and some of them frequently not found . 


at all in various tribes of Negroes. With the exception of 
the character derived from the teeth,* he has mentioned no 
important differential circumstance, and in respect to these 
organs, he has made the singular mistake of speaking of 
them in the aggregate, when he should have limited his re- 
mark to the incisors. These only project somewhat in the 
Negroes of western Africa. In those of Mozambique they 
are vertical. In the Hottentots they are oblique and bent. 
Here are three forms of incisive teeth in the Negro. What 
scope is there then for specific distinction, when the same 
race varies so much in the most essential character he has 
mentioned. The Egyptian mummies, are said to have the 
canine teeth undistinguishable from the molars.¢ The Es- 
quimaux and Greenlanders are more or less subject to the 
same peculiarity; but are they not Mongolians? We have 
seen two white men whose teeth were all of the molar form; 
and were they not Caucasians? It is said, there are some 
people of Africa who are defective in two canine teeth, one 
in the upper, and one.in the lower jaw. The same has been 
said of a tribe in Peru. But if any one would fully satisfy 
himself of the insufficiency of this character in the Negro, 
he has only to examine a few sets of teeth in the unmixed 
Negroes around him, and see if the incisors project enough 
to hang a doubt upon. We suspect it will be found a gene- 
ral rule in all races, that the incisive teeth vary very little 
from a line with the plane of the face. The Negro, there- 
fore, or any other, with a projecting upper jaw, will have 

+ On referring to Morton we find him saying, that their “teeth differ in 
nothing from those of the old Caucasian nations.” If occasional instances, 
however, of the peculiarity mentioned in the text are found among them, 
our argument is not at all impaired. 

+ In allowing importance to character derived from the teeth, we merely 
intend to intimate the value of the dental formule in Zoology. It will be 
seen by our subsequent remarks, that we did not intend to attach any im- 
portance to the differences observable in the teeth of mankind. If they 
were of the right kind they could not be available, because neither general 
nor uniform. 
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apparently projecting incisors, although they do not swerve 
from the plane of the face more than in those whose teeth 
are vertical. We have however, seen more projecting inci- 
sors in white individuals than we have seen in black. 

The other points of difference are as valueless as this of 
the teeth, and similar ones will readily occur to the reader 
in the varieties of domesticated animals. We shall not dis- 
cuss them all therefore. We will however mention, that 
the Hindoos have the same disproportioned arm that is at- 
tributed, without its being any thing like a universal fact, to 
the Negro. As to the resemblance which “Anatomists have 
established between the Negro and the Ape,” we can men- 
tion three times as many “points of resemblance” between 
the Caucasian and the Ourang Outang. We hardly know 
what Dr. N. would imply by this Would he have us infer 
that there is only a specific difference between the Negro 
and Ape? If he acknowledges a generic difference, of 
what avail are these “points of resemblance”? Does he 
not know, that there are many such points which anatomists 
have established between man and the brute ? 

The size of the head and brain are equally insufficient for 
specific character, as well as the thickness of the bones of 
the head. Ulloa says, that skulls of the Indians, taken from 
their burying grounds, are six to seven lines thick. Our 
author remarks,—“The head of the Negro is smaller by a 
tenth” than that of the Caucasian. (p. 23.) And,—*It is 
settled by Naturalists, that the brain of the Negro, when 
compared with the Caucasian, is smaller by a tenth, and is 
particularly defective in the anterior or intellectual lobes, 
and that the intellect is wanting in the same proportion ;” 
(p. 33.) i. e. we suppose, the Negro is one tenth less intel- 
lectual than the Caucasian. 

The following extract from Dunglison, will require us to 
make some qualification of our author’s statement, though 
as far as the argument is concerned, we are willing to con- 
cede the whole. 


“It has been the general belief, that the brain of the Negro is infe- 
rior to that of the white varieties of the species: but recent observa- 
tions of M. Tiedemann lead him to the belief, that there is no percep- 
tible difference, either in the average weight or average size of the 
brain in the two varieties, and that the nerves compared with the 
size of the brain, are not larger in the former than in the latter. In 
the external form of the brain of the Negro, a very slight difference 
only can be traced; but according to M. Tiedeman, there is abso- 

33 VOL, Vil.——-No. 14. 
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lutely no difference in its external structure, nor does the negro brain 
exhibit any greater resemblance to the Ourang Outang, than the 
brain of the European, excepting perhaps in the more symmetrical 
dispositions of its convolutions. Tiedeman’s observations were made, 
however, upon very few subjects, and his own facts do not bear out all 
his deductions. He admits, that the anterior part of the hemisphere 
was something narrower than is usually the case in Europeans.” ... 
He “established the fact, that the average capacity of the Ethiopian 
skull is somewhat less than that of the European, and that a large 
size is considerably less common among them, than among other 
races of mankind.” (Physiology. I. 293, 4. 4th edition.) 


Notwithstanding the “very few subjects” observed by 
Tiedemann, we have nevertheless the important conclusion 
to derive from his observations, that it cannot be predicated 
universally of the Ethiopian brain, that it is Inferior in 
weight and size to that of the Ethiopian. Sommering esti- 
mates the encephelon of an adult, “at from 2 Ibs. 3 oz. to 
3 Ibs. 3$ oz.; Tiedemann at from 3 Ibs, 3 oz. to 4 Ibs. 11 oz. 
troy.” “The average weight afier the meninges have been 
stripped off, is, in the healthy adult male, according to Lelut, 
about 34 lbs. avoirdupois.”* Oliver says, “between 3 and 
4\bs.”"t Ina Lecture on the brain, which we heard from a 
physician in Boston, the average weight was given at 3 lbs, 
That of Spurzheim, he said, weighed 3 lbs. 7 0z., and was 
unusually large ; that of Teller, who murdered a keeper in 
the Connecticut Penitentiary, 3} I|bs., “but was unfortu- 
nately in the wrong place.” 

Now what can be determined from this variety of esti- 
mates of the weight of the brain in the Caucasian race, 
varying from 2 lbs. 3 oz. to 4 lbs. 11 0z.; when, as we may 
infer from Tiedemann, that of the Ethiopian sometimes 
reaches above the average of the European, and we also 
have the Mongolian, American and Malay races, with their 
numerous varieties, intermediate between these two. Dr. 
Morton also assures us, that “the internal capacity” of the 
cranium “is nearly the same in the Hindoo and Peruvian.” 
It is readily granted the average size and weight are less in 
the Ethiopian than in European, but so long as cases are 
frequently found in the former race, which attain and over- 
reach the average of the latter, we must conclude that the 
former are susceptible of change, and that their inferiority 


* Dunglison’s Physiology. I. 292, 
t Physiology, p. 102. 
+ Boston Journal of Natural History, vol. iv. 222. 
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may be, and probably is, the effect of degradation. Dr. N. 
states in a note, that “the best specimens of Negroes are 
very like the inferior of the Caucasian.” (p. 24.) It seems 
to us, that he ought to have been staggered by the fact, since 
it is not an isolated or rare one, but cases of approximation, 
and even of overlapping, are numerous. We frequently 
find unmixed Negroes in this country, whose heads are not 
only “very like the inferior of the Caucasian,” but very 
superior to them in development, and proportionably more 
intelligent. Who has fa.led to observe, that our blacks be- 
longing to families, which have been house-servants for a 
few generations, have much better heads, often approxima- 
ting very closely to good specimens of the Caucasian, than 
those who have been bred in the field and debarred from 
much association with intelligent whites? We regard this 
as an important and commanding fact, and an additional 
proof of change of form. 

Our author tells us in another note, that “no one (?) doubts 
that...the general facts (principles!) of Phrenology are 
true.” (p. 23.) Now it is one of these “general facts,” that 
the development of the brain, and se of the anterior por- 
tion of the head, is in proportion to the strength and activ- 
ity of the intellectual faculties. By this rule then, we may 
perceive the reason of the smaller size of the Negro’s brain 
and head in the intellectual region, and may infer that with 
suitable culture for a few generations, it would gradually 
expand to the more intellectual form and size of the common 
Caucasian. The argument does not require, that he should 
reach the standard of “Cuvier and Dupuytren,” for how few 
comparatively of the Whites do that, but that they should 
so change as to come up to the general average of the Cau- 
casian form. The conditions of the question demand no 
more than this. 

Dr. N. here mentions again, that the difference between 
some species of animals is not more marked, than in the 
varieties of mankind, and cites the cases of “the wolf, dog 
and hyena, or tiger and panther.” We have already dis- 
cussed this subject, and shall only mention that the hyena 
is a different genus from the dog or wolf, and even falls into 
adistinct group, so that there must be a greater essential 
difference between them, than between the races of men, 
which at least can have but a specific difference. He for- 
gets, that the differences among these animals may be per- 
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manent and constant, and unaffected by intermediate forms 
which would lessen the probability of their distinctness, 
The wolf and dog we already intimated, are not improba- 
bly one species. 

We next come to the “Question of Hybrids.” Our author 
remarks,—“There are a great variety of hybrids, running 
through the whole chain of animated nature, in both ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms.” If he means by this that hy- 
brids are common in the wild state, the statement is not 
correct. Hybrid plants are rarely met with in nature, and 
among animals we can now recal but the single instance of 
the wood grouse and the female of the black cock in the 
mountains of Bohemia, which was but a casual thing, and 
the offspring were infertile. 

“Some (most ?) hybrids do not breed—as the mule for example. 
There are rare instances of their having propagated when crossed 
back on one of the parent stocks. There are other hybrids which do 
propagate perfectly—as the offspring of the goat and ewe—the 
goldfinch and canary bird—the cygnoides (Chinese goose) and the 
common goose, &c. &c.” p. 32. 


In regard to the last case we are not alone in the opinion 
that these birds are only varieties of the same species, and 
their offspring “do propagate perfectly.” In regard to the 
first we are wholly ignorant, and suspect some mistake. In 
the second case the hybrids may have occasionally propaga- 
ted, but it is not always so. The distinguished friend* to 
whom we have before made allusion -has produced mongrel 
varieties from the following species, which in no case pro- 
pagated, although the mule birds, with one exception? mated 
with kindred species and laid eggs: Muscovy and English 
duck ; Guinea fowl! and common hen; pea-hen and common 
fowl; summer drake (anas sponsa) and muscovy duck; 
European and American turtle doves; linnet and Canary 
bird; goldfinch and Canary; goldfinch and American do, 
(Fringilla tristis ;) goldfinch and fringilla cyris. He also 
saw in the zoological gardens of London a mongrel pro- 
duced from an East Indian species of duck which was pro- 
lific for one generation, but no farther. 

Dr. Nott has given a correct account of the general laws 


*Dr. Bachman of Charleston, well known for his skill in natural science, 

tThis was the product of the pea-hen and common fowl, which usually 
associated with the ducks and never seemed to have found out the link in 
the great chain to which he belonged. 
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in relation to hybrids ; as, first, that they do not ordinarily 
propagates; and, second, when they do propagate, that the 
offspring in a few generations revert to one or other of the 
original species. These two rules prevail in both the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, the first having just about ex- 
ceptions enough to establish it as a law. If then the Mul- 
latto is a hybrid, he must be an exception to the first rule. 
Accordingly it will be necessary for our author to show, 
that the Negro aud Caucasian are distinct species before he 
can prove that the mulatto 7s an exception, because the pre- 
sumption from prolificacy is, that he is not a hybrid. For 
how stands the question? Dr. N. is attempting to prove 
two or more species in the human race, and for this pur- 

ose, endeavors to show that the Mulattoes are hybrids. 
Yet he is met at the very outset by the fact, that they are 
not subject to the primary law of hybrids, and consequent- 
ly, if hybrids, forming an exception to the general rule. 
Since then the Mulatto swerves from the great law of hy- 
brids and forms an anomaly, how can he be proved to be a 
hybrid, but by the previous determination of specific dis- 
tinction in the parent stock ? 

The subjection of the Mulatto to the second rule may be 
conceded, but it can aid us none in the settlement of the 
question, until proved to be peculiar to hybrids. For if, as 
we believe, it is also applicable to the offspring of varieties, 
it can offer no presumption of hybridism, 

The author has employed two other facts on this subject, 
which he assumes to be laws; viz.; that the hybrid “derives 
its size and internal structure principally from the mother ;” 
and that “in hybrids the head resembles the father.” We 
are unable to perceive how these laws, granting them to be 
strictly true and uniform, and applicable only to hybrids, 
are fulfilled in the Mulattoes. We are not aware that “in 
size and internal structure,” they take more after the mother 
than the father; nor that their “heads resemble the father 
very particularly. We suppose, that no more can be predi- 
cated of the offspring of different races of men, than that 
they partake of the characters, physical and intellectual, of 
both parents, and are intermediate between the two. This 
result obtains equally in the offspring of parents of the same 
race, 

Bat the author's argumentation is employed principally 
upon a “new fact” in this discussion, viz.: that the Mulatto 


33* 
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is ashort lived race. It matters not to the question, whether 
this be true or not. It is singular if true, and the evidence 
is pretty strong, but it belongs to a department of Physiol. 
ogy, which can have no important bearing upon the “ques- 
tion of hybrids.” If it attaches to the Mulatto as a hybrid, 
then the same result must be looked for in the offspring of 
other crosses, not only in the human race, but among the 
inferior animals. But we know not the facts to warrant 
the assertion of such a general law. We have never heard 
that the mule was shorter lived than its parents. 


“I believe,” says the writer, “that if a hundred white men and one 
hundred black women were put together on an island, and cut off 
from all intercourse with the rest of the world, they would in time 
become extinct.” p. 34. 


I presume that our author would not assume one law for 
the Mulatto, another for the Mestizo, etc., and we must 
therefore take i! for granted, that if the offspring of any 
two human races would run out, such would be the case in 
all. But the population of Pitcairn’s Island, which was set- 
stled in 1790, by English sailors and Tahitian women, reg- 
ularly increased up to 1840, the last date of which we have 
any information. Dr. Morton says, that the modern Nu- 
bians are a mixed race of Arabs and Negroes, but we know 
not that they give any signs of extinction. Dr. Nott him- 
self, speaks of the mixture of races in Africa and other parts 
of the world, as having been going on “from time immemo- 
rial;” (p. 34.) he says, “there are good grounds for believing 
that the varieties of men seen in any particular country, and 
the physical approximation seen in different tribes, originate 
in the mingling of different races ; (p. 40.) that “Egypt and 
the Barbary States” were once “occupied by Caucasian co- 
lonies, and now by their mixed descendants ;” that “Car- 
thage ... was a Caucasian colony from Asia,”.... but “her 
people have been conquered and adulterated in blood by 
African hordes ;” (pp. 35-6.) and that it is reasonable to 
suppose, that there is not at present a single unmixed race 
on the face of the earth.” (p, 28.) Surely his own facts 
do not warrant our author's conclusion, that “defective in- 
ternal organization which leads to ultimate destruction, 
exists in the Mulatto,” and “they would in time become ex- 
tinct.” 

The “Moral and Intellectual” division of the argument, 
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we have not space or inclination to discuss. The “facts” 
under this head, are rather contingent than essential to the 
question, and cannot afford even a presumption of specific 
distinction, We should however be obliged to dissent from 
much of our author’s argument, were we to consider it, for 
some statements do not seem correct, and his inferences are 
loose and remote. Much opposing testimony could also be 
furnished. 

The last topic is the “Affinity of Languages,” and is a 
highly important branch of the argument for the unity of 
the human race. Dr. N. has passed it by with only a ca- 
sual though specious objection, The “facts” on this subject 
are too numerous and stubborn to be set aside by a conjec- 
ture. Such men as Klaproth, Abel-Remusat, Adelung, Me- 
rian, the Schlegels, Humboldt and Herder, cannot be driven 
from their broad and stable ground by the breath of a sup- 
position, We have not space for an intelligible outline of 
this subject, and must refer the reader to the general conclu- 
sions Tam of these authors, which we have given in our 
remarks upon Wiseman’s first two Lectures, 

In our review of these Lectures, we have endeavored to 
do the author no injustice. We have used occasional ex- 
pressions of severity, but we considered it due to truth and 
science, that such a publication should not pass without 
merited rebuke. On perusing the pamphlet, we came to 
the conclusion that the writer was a young man, too eager 
for taking rank among savans to wait for a due digestion 
of his varied reading, too impatient for the slow toil of lay- 
ing deep and sure the foundations of an impregnable repu- 
tation. The fame of his present essay will rest upon other 
ground than success, 


“Major decepte fama est et gloria dextre. 
Si non errasset, fecerat illa minus.”—Martial. 


One word upon his motto and we have done. It contains 
a sophism worthy of Voltaire or Rousseau, in the confound- 
ing of the faculty and the acts of reason. We marvel that 
any man should adopt it who recognizes, (and who can fail 
to recognize ?) the continual perversion of reason by man- 
kind, and thus attribute to the Deity all the operations of 
the human reason. If one should say,—*My tongue being 
the work of God, it is the voice of heaven which speaks by 
it, and it must be listened to ;” he would speak as much 
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truth and no more blasphemy, than in the utterance of the 
other. We would recommend the following as far more 
modest and infinitely more truthful. Si imagination ou 
Pignorance n’avoient pas tant de fois séduit la raison, la 
somme de nos connoisances servit infiniment plus grande 
ou celle de nos erreurs infiniment moindre. . 





Arr. Vi.—Tue Jupiciat Tenure. The proposed alter- 
ation of “the Judicial Tenure” in South-Carolina. Dis- 
cussed by “Tne Biack Stucearp.” Hamburg. 1844, 
pp. 30. 


Tus controversy is at end. We trust no daring spirit 
will again be found to disturb the quiescence into which it 
has settled. When party feeling mingles with a question, it 
at once assumes a new aspect,—it at once derives an un- 
due importance,—a wrong position. 'The Colossus stands 
where the pigmy would have otherwise hardly shown itself. 
The last of all questions which should be involved in the 
meshes of politics, is that of the Judiciary. Unless an inno- 
vation upon this branch of the government be all-important, 
in heaven’s name let the Judiciary alone. The people have 
decided upon this step. We shall see how long that decision 
is to be maintained. 

A word or two, however, from us, may not be altogether 
out of season. We may think upon a question, although 
we may not act. Let us indulge a few reflections here. We 
have before us a publication of rather quaint and eccentric 
character. Learning, originality and oddity, go hand in 
hand in it together. The combined force of the whole has 
been found irresistible. ‘To use the caption of one of the 
chapters, “The effect was tremendous,—the Bastion was 
restored.” The production has been attributed to one of our 
ablest lawyers. The bench, the bar and the public will 
acknowledge their indebtedness. It attacked the proposed 
innovation, and beat it down with a tempest of blows. The 
monster must indeed be hydra-headed to appear again. 

But what is this great question of the Judiciary? The 
reasons they tell us for changing the “tenure,” are, that the 
incumbents almost universally, at the period of sixty-five 
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years of age, are rendered naturally incompetent, both in 
mind and body, to discharge the judicial functions. It is 
assumed, that according to the ordinary course of nature, the 
mind is weak and unsettled at that age,—that its light burns 
with a faint and sickly flame, or hangs fitfally and trembling- 
ly over its socket, if indeed it be not quite extinguished. If 
this really were a universal rule, or if it were sufficiently 
general to approximate to a universal rule, there could 
scarcely be found an individual who would undertake to 
oppose for a moment the contemplated change in our judi- 
cial tenure ;—for Judges were created certainly for the im- 
mediate interest of communities, and when they fail to 
subserve this purpose, they should not be allowed to occupy 
situations which might enable them to do irreparable mis- 
chief. The present, however, is one of those matters, in 
which, above all things, we should not act hurriedly or un- 
advisedly. We should pause awhile and reflect, that we 
would be depriving ourselves of the advantage of the ma- 
tured wisdom and experience of such men as Chief Justice 
Marshall, Mr. Justice Story, Mr. Chancellor Kent, and others, 
by the operation and terms of so sweeping and indiscrimina- 
ting a rule as that which has been proposed. It is true we 
have precedent, in this respect, furnished us by several of 
the States of the Union,—Maine, New-Hampshire and Con- 
necticut have severally limited the tenure to the period of 
seventy years,—and the Judges of the Supreme Court and 
of the inferior Courts of Common Pleas of the several coun- 
ties of New-Jersey, are only suffered to enjoy their office for 
the space of seven years. There are, however, other sections 
of the Union, in which, as with us at present, the only ten- 
ure is that of good behaviour. The States of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, for a long se- 
ries of years have experienced no disadvantage from this 
feature of their Constitution, and would show that this panic 
exists nowhere but in the imagination. Indeed, we all na- 
turally look upon old age as the period of wisdom. We 
reflect that at that time of life, our reason is not blinded by 
our passions,—that the general temperament is more calm 
and sober and equable. The ancients justly regarded it as a 
season of life peculiarly entitled to reverence and authority. 
It has been said, T’emeritas est videlicet florentis etatis, 
prudentia senescentis.* With regard to the opinion, that a 


* Cic. de Senec., cap. 6. 
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man of advanced years is incompetent to discharge the du- 
ties of a public station, we will beg leave to make use of 
some historical facts and biographical reminiscences, which 
may perhaps induce us to speak less disparagingly of this 
period of life. It is related, that among the Lacedemonians 
those who had filled the highest magistracies, as they actu- 
ally were, so they were styled old men. The same author 
goes on to say, that, with regard to foreign States, it will in- 

variably be discovered that they have been ruined by the 
young, and sustained by the wisdom and experience of the 
old. Again,—whatever space of time was appointed to elapse 
before the commencement of the period of old age, the career 
of honours was always commensurate, and its extreme was 
more enviable than any intermediate portion, in this respect, 
that more authority and less Jabour was awarded it. But the 
summit of old age was ever crowned with supreme authority. 
It is said of Paulus, Africanus and Maximus, that not only 
were their sentiments and opinions entitled to the greatest 
weight and authority, but even the very nod of their heads 
was pregnant with wisdom. And we cannot but admire the 
prudence of the Grecian general's prayer, that he might have 
ten such sons as the wise old Nestor, instead of the vigorous 
Ajax, for he did not doubt that such a circumstance would 
seal the fate of Troy. With regard to the question, there- 
fore, whether or not the mental faculties are impaired by 
age, we apprehend that no general rule advocating the affir- 
mative can be laid down, which does not conflict with philo- 
sophy and experience. There is no man who will undertake 
to say that there exists so intimate a connection between the 
mind and the body, that the one is necessarily affected by 
the decrepitude of the other. We do not deny that this is 
the case with some individuals, especially such as have not 
had the advantage of education and mental cultivation. Our 
modern treatises on insanity abound with instances of bodily 
ailments disordering the faculties of the mind, but the case 
we are at present considering is that of men who are only 
objected to in consequence of a natural incompetency to dis- 
charge their usual duties, which time is supposed to induce. 
We have said before that no general rule could be prescribed 
with regard to this matter; for let us look for a moment at 
the ordinary occupations of life, which require no unusual 
mental capacity,—will any one say at what time a man 
should stop business. Have we not frequently seen men 
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far advanced in years, presenting to the rising generation 
the most admirable and instructive lessons of unremitting 
industry. How often have we listened to the familiar but 
truthful saying, that an individual is just fit to commence 
the world when he is going out of it! Nave we any thing 
at all to justify our belief, that the mind necessarily wanes 
with the body? On the contrary, does not Bishop Butler 
insist upon the circumstance, that on the bed of sickness and 
of death, the mind is frequently clear and unclouded, as a 
practical refutation of materialism, and a convineing proof 
of the soul’s immortality. 

It is said of Cyrus, according to Xenophon, that in his last 
moments, being then at a very advanced stage of life, he re- 
marked, that he was never able to perceive that his old age 
was in any degree more imbecile than his youth. And we 
read, moreover, of a certain Appius, who, although old and 
blind, conducted his affairs with wonderful success, and com- 
manded universal respect and admiration. Did old age 
dampen the ardor and enthusiasm for their studies, in the 
bosoms of Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, Stesichorus, [socrates, 
Georgias, or those princes of philosophers, Pythagoras, Dem- 
ocritus, Plato, or Xenophon, or after them, Zeno, Cloanthus, 
or the stoic Diogenes? We frequently find, that far from 
languishing and decaying, a prudent old age is busy in add- 
ing to its previous knowledge. Solon prided himself on his 
verses, and boasted that though stricken in years, he con- 
tinually increased his store of information ; and Cato Major 
says of himself, that in his old age, he commenced the study 
of the Greek, which he seized upon with all the eagerness of 
one desirous of satisfying a daily thirst,—that when he heard 
Socrates perform upon the lute, he was desirous of trying 
the same instrument also. We have the same authority for 
the position, that extreme bodily vigor is not indispensable 
to the efficient discharge of the highest and most important 
duties, and such as require the most patient and laborious 
exercise of the mind. In labours of this description, he says, 
“I experience no great necessity for bodily strength. I seek 
the society of my friends, and frequently visit the senate 
chamber, and there of my own accord propose measures re- 
quiring long and serious meditation, but these I defend with 
the faculties of my mind rather than the body.” The same 
author passes a beautiful eulogy upon this period of man’s 
life. We cannot, he says, all be Seipios or Maximi, and 
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call to mind our storming of cities, our numerous engage- 
ments by sea and land, our wars and triumphal honors, 
There is beside all this, a placid and tranquil old age, conse- 
quent upon a properly spent youth; such for instance as we 
hear, was that of Plato, who wrote at his eighty-first year ; 
or that of Isocrates, who informs us that he composed the 
work, entitled Panathenaicus, in the ninety-fourth year of 
his age, and lived for the space of five years after, whose 
master Leontinas Georgias, completed his hundred and 
seven years, and did not relax in any degree in his labors ; 
and when he was asked by his pupil, how he could possibly 
wish to live so long, replied that he was unable to find any 
fault whatever in old age. It is therefore not altogether 
correct to say, that at this period, we are not fit for the 
discharge of the responsible duties of life; we might with 
equal propiety, deny the usefulness of the pilot to the la- 
bouring vessel, who, whilst some are climbing the masts, 
others running along the deck, and others busy at the 
pumps; sits quiet at the stern with helm in hand. He does 
not, indeed, perform the same duties as the more youthful, 
but fur greater and more important duties. These matters 
which are really great, are accomplished not so much by 
the strength and activity of the body, as by the wisdom and 
experience of the mind, of which, old age so far from being 
deprived, usually abounds. At this period of life, we cer- 
tainly are unfit for engaging in the jostling occupations of 
the world; and these, together with the ordinary pleasures 
and amusements, present but little attraction; but gravity 
and authority, as consequent upon presumed wisdom, have 
ever belonged peculiarly to this season. 

We have thus far noticed the objection, that the individual 
who is advanced in years, is necessarily incapacitated from 
the proper discharge of his duties, in consequence of that 
circumstance. We have seen the sentiments of one of the 
most learned and philosophic minds of antiquity, on the sub- 
ject, a mind that must ever command the admiration of the 
world, for its profound and varied acquirements ; its ex- 
tensive observation, and intimate acquaintance with human 
nature in all its phases; as well as for the ethical precepts it 
has inculeated; which as a code of natural justice and mora- 
lity, although originating from the light of unaided reason, 
constituted the most unexceptionable rule of human action. 

We would not be supposed to believe, that cases might 
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not occur, where the removal of a Judge from office in con- 
sequence of a debilitated intellect, would be highly neces- 
sary. We only suggest, that in our humble opinion, no 
general rule can be laid down, which would not be almost 
as prejudicial as beneficial in its operation, and banish the 
matured wisdom of the sage, equally with the drivelling 
nonsense of the dotard. We are told by Cato Major, that 
at the very age, when it is supposed the mental powers are 
declining, with a firm voice and unabated strength, he advo- 
cated the Vocenian law. When therefore, such mischief is 
to be apprehended from the operation of the general rule, 
we should pause and consider, whether so rigorous a mea- 
sure was by any means indispensable. Besides, we should 
bear in mind, that the Judicial honors are of the highest 
dignity ; and that distinguished abilities are not to be made 
use of and carelessly laid aside, whenever it pleases us to 
suppose them no longer serviceable. We should reflect, 
that such treatment could scarcely be otherwise, than pre- 
judicial to the Bench itself; for we would simply ask, with 
the author of the Letters with which we have headed our 
article, what member of the Bar, qualified by learning and 
ability to be raised to the Bench, and enjoying a lucrative 

business, would accept the appointment of Judge, when he 
was liable to be removed from office at sixty-five years of 
age, with the legal intendinent that he was an imbecile, and 
unequal to the discharge of his official duties. What autho- 
rity or influence would a Judge have over the Bar, or what 
respect in the eyes of the community at large?) Suppose 
for instance, that he was a poor man, with the cares and 
responsibilities of a numerous family, what must he do after 
his return from office? Return to the Bar? Would such a 
practice, if established, have the effect of rendering him an 
independent character? We doubt it very much indeed. 
There always necessarily exists a well recognized line of 
demarcation between the Bench and the Bar, and it is per- 
fectly correct it should be so; but under the state of things 
alluded to, the fear of the ridicule of the jealous and disap- 
pointed among their former associates, the consciousness of 
the comparative insignificance of their “little brief autho- 
riy,” operating upon ‘their minds, together with the natural 
bias of their feelings towards those, whose future favors 
they hoped to conciliate, should make us doubt the policy 
of the proposed change. There is an old and vulgar, but 

VOL. VII.—wno. 14. 
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quite expressive saying, that we should be content to let 
well enough alone. We have found, that matters are very 
well conducted under the present state of things; and when 
the good consequences of a change are at all questionable, 
it is always serviceable to remember the familiar maxim of 
the logicians, that tn dubiis pars tutior est eligenda. 

In conclusion, if it should be asked, whether we are of 
opinion, that the public interest should be permitted to be 
prejudiced, we unhesitatingly answer by no means. We 
only advocate that course of conduct, which will enable us 
to enjoy the matured and sober wisdom of the sage, and re- 
ject the wandering intellect of the driveller. It was a prac- 
tice among the ancient Greeks, to enquire into such instances 
of heads of families, that were unable to attend properly to 
their duties: we read that Sophocles was summoned before 
the judges for some such offence, by his own children ; and 
a similar custom was not unknown to the Romans, even in 
cases of unexceptionable character, who were improperly 
conducting their affairs, in both instances, the parties were 
liable to be removed from the personal management of their 
property, on a proper case shown.* In some of the States 
of the Union, the Governor is authorized and empowered 
to remove the Judges from office, at any time on the address 
of two-thirds of each house of the general Assembly ; in 
others, a similar power is given to the Senate, on the re- 
commendation of the Governor, for causes to be stated in 
such recommendation. In the State of South-Carolina, we 
have all that can possibly be properly demanded or accom- 
plished in this respect. The State Constitution has been 
altered, in reference to the Judicial and other civil officers; 
and permanent bodily or mental infirmity, in the incum- 
bent, is sufficient ground for the Legislature to declare his 
office vacant: 


“It any civil officer shall become disabled from discharging the 
duties of his ch by reason of any permanent bodily or mental in- 
i 


firmity, his office may be declared to be vacant by joint resolution, 
agreed to by two-thirds of the whole representation in each branch of 
the Legislature ; Provided, that such resolution shall contain the 
grounds for the proposed removal, and before it shall pass either 
House, a copy of it shall be served on the officer, and a hearing be 
allowed him.” 6 Stats. at Large, 356 and 7. 


This would seem to be abundantly sufficient for all pur- 
*Cic. de Senec. Cap. 7. 
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poses. Let the superannuated Judge be summoned before 
the Legislative body, and the fact inquired into, whether or 
not he is incompetent to the discharge of his official duties, 
precisely in the same manner as a Jury would proceed to 
try an individual on a writ de lunatico inquirendo. 

We think such a course, for the reasons above suggested, 
would be much more rational and serviceable than that 
which would attempt, reasoning a priori, to lay down any 
arbitrary rule, dictating a precise and limited period of time, 
beyond which all men should be deemed incapable of dis- 
charging the Judicial functions. E. M. 








Arr. VII—Mr. Hoar’s Mission. Documents relative to 
the recent Mission of the Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, to South-Carolina, including 

1. Letter of Mr. Hoar to the Governor of South-Carolina, 
of 28th Nov., 1844. 

2. Message of the Governor of South-Carolina to the Le- 
gislature, of 30th Nov., 1844. 

3. Report of the Committee of Federal Relations on the 
Governor’s Message. 

4. Message of the Governor of Massachusetts to the Le- 
gislature of that State, of 6th January, 1845. 

5. The Hon. Samuel Hoar’s Statement of his Reception in 
South-Carolina. 

6. Resolutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts, pass- 
ed January, 1845. 


Tue above documents embrace a case of considerable 
interest, and one which has produced much excitement and 
agitation throughout the country. The case is this: On the 
29th day of December, 1835, South-Carolina passed the fol- 
lowing act : 


“That it shall not be lawful for any free negro, or person of color, 
to come into this State, on board any vessel, as a cook, steward or 
mariner, or in any other employment, on board such vessel; and in 
case any vessel shall arrive in any port or harbor of this State, from 
any other State or foreign port, having on board any free negro, or 
person of color, employed on board such vessel as a cook, steward or 
mariner, or in any other employment, it shall be the duty of the sher- 
iff of the district, in which such port or harbor is situated, immediate- 
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ly on the arrival of such vessel, to apprehend such free negro or per- 
son of color, so arriving contrary to this act, and to confine him or 
her closely in jail, until such vessel shall be hauled off from the 
wharf, and ready to proceed to sea. And that when said vessel is 
ready to sail, the captain of the said vessel shall be bound to carry 
away the said free negro, or person of color, and to pay the expenses 
of his or her commitment.” 


The State of Massachusetts complains of the character of 
this law, and of acts, from time to time, done under it. She 
insists that this law of South-Carolina is unconstitutional,— 
passed and enforced in direct violation of two distinct pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States,—viz: Ist, 
of that clause in the Constitution which declares, that “the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several States ;—2dly, of 
that other clause in the Constitution, which confers on Con- 
gress the power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” She 
complains that many of her colored citizens, who have en- 
tered the port of Charleston on board her vessels, in pursuit 
of a lawful commerce, have, under color and by force of this 
law, been seized by the officers of South-Carolina, taken 
from her ships, confined in prison till her vessels were ready 
to depart, and their captaius compelled to pay the expenses 
of their detention ; and that “the color of their skins has 
been the only offence of those citizens, which has subjected 
them to a felon’s treatment.” Massachusetts is an advocate 
for the liberty of her citizens, whether black or white, and 
she complains of these acts of South-Carolina, not only as 
uncoustitutional, but as arbitrary, unjust and oppressive. 
Under these impressions, she has, at different times, sought 
redress for the supposed wrongs she has suffered, first by 
appointing, as her agents, resident citizens of South- Carolina, 
authorized by her to test the constitutionality of the ob- 
noxious law, by carrying up cases, arising under it, from the 
District Circuit Court to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at Washington, for adjudication. These agents, so 
appointed by Massachusetts, for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, have refused to act under the authority given to them. 
In this emergency, Massachusetts, still agerieved, recently 
sent a special agent to South-( ‘arolina, the Hon. Samuel 
Hoar, with instructions to remain here and commence prose- 
cutions, with a view to settle, one way or the other, the con- 
stitutionality and justice of the Jaw in question. Mr. Hoar 
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arrived in Charleston on the 28th day of last November, and 
forthwith communicated to the Governor of South-Carolina 
the fact of his arrival and the objects of his visit. The Go- 
vernor, in a message, communicated the intelligence to the 
Legislature, then in session at Columbia. This message was 
referred to the Committee on Federal Relations, who report- 
ed thereon, and resolutions were passed unanimously, by 
both Houses, vindicating the position of South-Carolina, de- 
nouncing the conduct of Massachusetts in the premises, cen- 
suring her emissary for his interference with her local mat- 
ters, and expelling him from the State. Before the last 
resolution was communicated to the agent, the excitement 
had become so great in the city of Charleston, where Mr. 
Hoar remained, and where he was assiduously prosecuting 
the objects of his mission, that he was under the necessity of 
abruptly leaving the State, which he did, carrying back to 
Massachusetts complaints of personal ill usage, and of great 
indignity offered to the State of Massachusetts, in this treat- 
ment of her legally appointed agent. The Governor of that 
State, communicated the statement of this agent to her Le- 
gislature with an elaborate message, setting forth her griev- 
ances, which message was referred to the Committee on 
Federal Relations, who reported thereon; and resolutions 
were unanimously passed by both houses of her Legislature, 
in which the obnoxious law, and the conduct of South-Ca- 
rolina¢towards her agent, are declared to be good causes of 
war between Massachusetts and South-Carolina, if war be- 
tween different States of the Union were permissible, and 
employing other inculpatory and threatening language, ex- 
pressive of her indignation and resentment. It is very evi- 
dent, that in this whole transaction, Massachusetts considers 
herself the aggrieved party,—that she has suffered great 
wrong but perpetrated none,—and under these views of her 
previous intentions and doings, though seriously angry, she 
expresses her determination to do nothing rash hereafter, but 
to act with becoming dignity. Such is the ground taken by 
the State of Massachusetts in reference to the case of Mr. 
Hoar, his mission, and the objects intended to be compassed 
by it. 

South-Carolina, on the other hand, insists that she alone, 
on the present occasion, is the aggrieved party ;—that she 
has done no wrong to Massachusetts, or to any other State, 
by the laws she has enacted in respect to free negroes or 


34* 
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persons of color: on the contrary, that Massachusetts, by 
attempting to interfere with her local legislation in this 
matter, has forgotten what was due to her as a sovereign 
State, and has offered her a serious insult; and not only so, 
but by adopting and vehemently prosecuting measures cal- 
culated to disturb her peace and promote discord within her 
borders, has totally lost sight of the aims for which the Con- 
stitution of the Union was originally formed,—one of the 
principal objects of which was, to “ensure domestic tran- 
quillity.” She insists that the Constitution was the result of 
a compromise between the slave-holding and non-slave- 
holding States of this Union ;—that all powers not expressly 
granted to the Federal government by the Constitution, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people ;—that 
the power to control and protect by suitable laws their slave 
population, has never been granted by the slave-holding 
States to the Federal government, but remains with them 
now in full force, as it always has done ;—that it is a power 
incidental to their sovereignty as States, one of their undoubt- 
ed rights, recognized as inalienable by the Constitution;—that 
the law in respect to free negroes and persons of color is a 
law of this character,—a humane regulation,—not unconsti- 
tutional,—dictated equally by prudence and necessity, and 
enacted with a clear view to self-preservation, and that 
alone ;—that free negroes and persons of color—so called— 
are not citizens under the Constitution,—that they are no 
where so designated by that instrument ;—that the only lan- 
guage that instrument employs in reference to them, is that 
in which they are styled, not “citizens,” but simply “per- 
sons,” as in the phrase, “all other persons ;”—that the citizens 
of the United States, who formed the Constitution, were free 
white male inhabitants, descendants of the Caucasian race, 
and that they formed it for their own benefit and that of 
their posterity, and that it was not formed, either in whole 
or in part, by colored people, descendants of the African race, 
whether negroes, whose skin is black, or mulattoes, mustees 
or quadroons, in whose complexion there are different shades 
of white, and formed for their special benefit or that of their 
posterity ;—while she denies the charge impertinently pre- 
ferred against her, and scouts with proper indignation the 
monstrous and senseless idea, that she ever has asserted. or 
ever could assert, that the color of a man’s skin, which God 
has given him, is in its nature a felony, or any offence what- 
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ever subjecting him, of right, to punishment. She insists 
further, that the law of South-Carolina in respect to free 
people of color, is not a law which conflicts with that clause 
in the Constitution, which confers on Congress the “power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the seve- 
ral States, and with the Indian tribes,” but is simply and 
solely a domestic regulation, to which commerce, and the 
laws of Congress which control it, are wholly foreign and 
irrelevant matter. And further and finally she insists, that 
the recent treatment of the State and of her citizens towards 
the agent of Massachusetts, of which complaint is made, was 
rendered justifiable and proper by circumstances; that he 
was not regarded by South-Carolina as the citizen of a State 
coming with a friendly purpose, to whom the rites of hos- 
pitality were due, but as the agent of a government cherish- 
ing hostile feelings to the State of South-Carolina, coming 
invested with powers from that government to interfere un- 
lawfully with her domestic policy, and so interfering, justly 
to be regarded and to be treated, not as a friend, but an ene- 
my. Such are the grounds assumed by South-Carolina in 
reference to this matter. She takes her position firmly and 
fearlessly upon the basis of the laws of nature and of nations 
and of the Constitution of the Union, securing to her her in- 
herent rights,—which rights sbe is determined to maintain, 
under all circumstances and at every hazard. 

Massachusetts, at the same time, has pursued a similar 
course of aggression towards Louisiana, which State has a 
statutory provision in respect to free negroes and persons of 
color, of the same character with that of South-Carolina ; 
and Louisiana, like South-Carolina, has regarded and pro- 
nounced this conduct on the part of Massachusetts, an unau- 
thorized interference with her domestic policy, and has treat- 
ed the agent sent there to question and test the constitutional- 
ity of her local legislation accordingly. OtherSouthern States 
have enacted similar laws for their own protection,—States, 
from their position, less actively engaged in commerce, but 
no cases have arisen in those States which have so far at- 
tracted the notice or excited the resentment of Massachusetts, 
as to induce her to raise the question as to the validity of 
those laws. 

That causes of discontent should arise between the North 
and South, calculated to weaken the bonds which unite the 
different sections of the confederacy, is much to be regret- 
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ted. But when a complaint of any serious wrong inflicted 
by one State upon another, is made under circumstances 
which demand grave consideration, it is proper to treat the 
subject seriously, and to inquire coolly and dispassionately 
into the justice of the charge. The first difficulty in this 
case, which seems to require explanation, is, why Mr. Hoar 
was not permitted to pursue the object of his mission with- 
out interruption? ‘To some, the conduct of South-Carolina 
towards this agent of a sister State, may seem harsh, un- 
called for and altogether unaccountable. If the aims of 
truth and justice alone, were sought to be promoted by 
South-Carolina—if, unconscious of wrong, she was not dis- 
posed to shrink from a fair investigation of this matter, 
why, it may be asked, was not the Massachusett’s agent 
suffered to proceed in the manner he intended? Why was 
he received with coldness in the first instance, regarded, so 
long as he remained here, with distrust and suspicion, and 
finally driven with contempt from the State, as if he were a 
spy or anincendiary ? Was such conduct to have been ex- 
pected from a State, whose citizens have always been famed 
for their gallant and chivalrous bearing? Was it courteous 
towards a respectable stranger! Was it becoming in a 
people who have ever professed to entertain a profound 
respect for the supremacy of law? These are questions of 
grave import, and they should be promptly met and an- 
swered, as they certainly may be, in a manner that will 
fully vindicate the rectitude, the wisdom and the honor of 
the State of South-Carolina. Whatever views, then, Mas- 
sachusetts may have entertained in respect to any supposed 
wrongs she may have sustained, and of the consequent duty 
devolving on her to obtain redress, South-Carolina asserts, 
that she committed a very serious blunder, in the out- 
set, in respect to the steps to be taken by her in order to 
right herself; inasmuch as the case of wrong complained of 
was not one of those cases in law and equity, arising under 
the Constitution, which could properly be referred for adju- 
dication to the Federal tribunals, but was, on the contrary, 
a case simply of police regulation, arising under the local 
laws of the State, of whose justice and propriety South- 
Carolina, as a sovereign State, was the sole arbiter and 
judge, and accordingly that the Massachusetts agent was 
properly prevented from making a case and bringing his 
action in the Federal Court. 
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We have already stated some of the general grounds as- 
sumed by South-Carolina in thé recent proceedings of her 
Legislature on the subject, but it may be proper, on account 
of the interest which this case has excited, and the conse- 
quences it is likely to involve, that we should go back to an 
earlier period in the legislation of this commonwealth, and 
review more particularly its history in reference to free ne- 
groes and persons of color. The subject has long been re- 
garded by South-Carolina as one of much impor tance ;—it 
has repeatedly occupied the attention of the Legislature, and 
different acts, at different times, have been passed, varying 
slightly in their provisions, in order to meet a change of cir- 
cumstances, but by no means altering the settled policy of 
the State, which, from the first, has been of the most uniform 
character. Whatever may have been the opinion of other 
States and foreign nations, in respect to her rights and da- 
ties, South-Carolina has never entertained any doubts her- 
self as to the course she ought to pursue in this matter, She 
has undertaken, and still undertakes, to be the sole and final 
judge of her own peculiar position—of the circumstances 
and dangers by which, as a slave-holding community, she is 
surrounded,—and of the species of local legislation to be 
adopted and enforced by her as indispe nsable to the protec- 
tion of the lives, the persons and the property of her citi- 
zens. She has, in this respect, acted as a sovereign State, in 
the exercise of her reserved rights, as amenable to no power 
whatever, foreign or domestic, and she has always acted in 
such a manner, she believes, as sovereign States, under the 
circumstances, ought to do, and, se doing, has reasonably ex- 
pected that all acts done by her, in that ¢: apacity, would be 
respected by her sister sovereigns, though in this expectation 
she has sometimes, without fault on her part, been disap- 
pointed. Ina word, in passing the acts in question, in order 
to protect her slave population and the lives of her citizens, 
she has been influenced by a sacred regard to the duty of 
self-preservation,—a duty to be observed at all hazards, and 
one that is “paramount to all laws, all treaties, and all con- 
stitutions,” 

In December, 1822, an act was passed by her Legislature, 
prohibiting the ingress of free negroes and persons of color 
into the State, under severe penalties. The necessity which 
existed for the passage of the act, was of the most peremp- 
tory character. Up to that period, in the history of the 
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country, free negroes and persons of color, coming from the 
North, had been permitted to enter the State, to remain as 
long as they chose, and to depart when they thought proper. 
So long as they conducted peaceably, their liberty, in these 
respects, was not abridged. But they did not behave 
pe They attempted to corrupt our colored popu- 
ation by instilling into their minds false ideas of their du- 
ties and their station, till, by their insidious and exaggerated 
statements, they succeeded in exciting in the midst of this 
community a formidable insurrection, whose history is well 
known throughout the Union. Steps were to be taken of 
the most energetic character, and that promptly, to prevent 
the recurrence, in future, of similar scenes. It was then, 
and not till then, that the law in question was passed, and 
there is no civilized or Christian people who will not ac- 
knowledge that it was a prudent, a humane and necessary 
enactment, justified and called for by the circumstances, and 
fully within the powers of the State government. 

Under the provisions of that act, and shortly after its 
passage, a colored seaman, belonging to a British vessel 
which had arrived in the port of Charleston, was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned. The British Minister, Mr. Canning, 
resident at Washington, in a communication addressed 
to the then Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, of the 15th 
February, 1823, complained of the passage of that act as 
adverse to the interests of British commerce, denounced 
the arrest and detention of the colored seaman as an in- 
jury demanding redress, while, at the same time, he ur- 
gently insisted, that the general government should inter- 
fere to procure a repeal of the obnoxious law, and to 
prevent the recurrence of similar arrests in future. About 
the same time, the British Consul at Charleston sued out a 
writ of habeas corpus for the release of the colored seaman 
in question, then a prisoner in the Charleston jail, and the 
case having been brought for a hearing before the late Judge 
Johnson of the District Circuit Court of the United States 
for South-Carolina, the constitutionality of the law of the 
State was drawn in question. The Hon. Mitchell King ap- 
peared in behalf of the British Consul, and Col. Benjamin 
F. Hunt, then and still a distinguished member of the South- 
Carolina bar, and the Hon. Isaac E. Holmes, now member of 
Congress from Charleston, were employed on behalf of the 
State. Mr. King maintained, that inasmuch as the prisoner 
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was charged with no crime, his confinement was a violation 
of the commercial convention with Great Britain. Colonel 
Hunt, besides arguing the question on general grounds, to 
which we shall shortly advert, called in question the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, maintaining that as the State was a party, 
the case was not before the proper tribunal. The case pro- 
ceeded, and the decision of the Judge, which is quoted as au- 
thority in the message of the Governor of Massachusetts 
now before us, was unquestionably against the constitution- 
ality of the law. This decision of the Federal Judge, how- 
ever, was not acquiesced in by the State of South-Carolina, 
and made no change in her legislation in respect to free 
negroes and persons of color. In pursuance of the policy 
she had previously adopted, and with a view to convince 
the Federal Government, the Federal Courts, and all foreign 
States and nations, that she was not disposed to recede in the 
least from the position she had taken,—convinced, as she was, 
both of its justice and necessity,—she availed herself again of 
the first opportunity that presented itself to enforce the law, 
and one occurring about a year afterwards, upon the arrival 
at Charleston of the British ship Marmion, from Liverpool, 
four colored seamen, belonging to that ship, were promptly 
arrested and detained in prison till the departure of the ves- 
sel, when they were released, upon the commander’s paying, 
according to the terms of the act, the expenses of their de- 
tention. On this occasion, the commander, Petric, addressed 
a letter to the President of the British Board of Trade, set- 
ting forth the circumstances of the case, which he represent- 
ed as a grievance, and the intelligence having been commu- 
nicated formally by the British Secretary of State to Mr. 
Addington at Washington, the latter addressed a communi- 
cation to Mr. Madison, President of the United States, in 
which he enters very fully into the details of the case of the 
Marmion, refers to the previous case, which had been the 
subject of complaint and remonstrance,—asserts that the law 
of South-Carolina, and the acts done under it, were direct 
and unqualified violations of the faith of treaties entered into 
between the United States and Great Britain and other 
friendly nations, and insists, in very pressing terms, ona 
repeal of the act. The constitutionality of the obnoxious 
law being submitted to Mr. Wirt, the Attorney General of 
the United States, he gave his opinion against it, on the 
ground, that it was a regulation of commerce by the State of 
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South-Carolina, in violation of that clause in the Constitution 
which confers on Congress, in certain cases, exclusive juris- 
diction over that subject. These several papers, together 
with a letter from the Secretary of State, the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, conveying, on the part of the President, a 
hope that the inconvenience complained of would be reme- 
died, wére transmitted to the Governor of South-Carolina, 
the Hon. John L. Wilson, and by him communicated to the 
Legislature, then in session, with a message accompanying. 
In his message, Governor Wilson says: 


“The reflection which I have given this matter, brings my mind to 
the conclusion, that South-Carolina has the right to interdict the en- 
trance of such persons into her ports, whose organization of mind, 
habits and associations render them peculiarly calculated to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of the State, in the same manner as she 
can prohibit those afflicted with infectious disease, to touch her shores, 
The law of self-preservation derives its authority from a higher source 
than any municipal or international law, and it should be the first 
policy of government to prevent, if possible, such encroachments as 
eventually would lead to the injury and destruction of all the citizen 
holds most dear. This necessity of self-preservation is alone to be 
determined by the power to be preserved; it therefore rests with 
those whose rights are to be affected, to judge how long such laws 
shall exist, as were enacted for the peace and security of the commu- 
nity.” 


In a subsequent message of Governor Wilson to the Le- 
gislature, during the same session, occurs the following 
memorable and eloquent passage touching this subject : 


“There should be a spirit of concert and of action among the slave- 

holding States, and a determined resistance to any violation of their 
local institutions. The crisis seems to have arrived, when we are 
called upon to protect ourselves. The President of the United States 
and his law adviser, so far from resisting the efforts of foreign minis- 
try, appear to be disposed, by an argument drawn from the over- 
whelming powers of the General Government, to make us the passive 
instruments of a policy at war not only with our interests, but p sarees 
tive also of our national existence. The evils of slavery have been 
visited upon us by the cupidity of those who are now the champions 
of universal emancipation. To resist, at the threshold, every inva- 
sion of our domestic tranquillity, and to preserve our independence 
as a State, is strongly recommended ; and if an appeal to the first 
wrinciples of the right of self-government is disregarded, and reasons 
be successfully combatted by sophistry and error, there would be 
more glory in forming a rampart with our bodies on the confines of 
our territory, than to be the victims of a successful rebellion, or the 
slaves of a great consolidated government.” 
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In this message, Gov. Wilson also pointedly called the 
attention of the Legislature to the fact, that the British gov- 
ernment, in its own legislation, had distinctly recognized the 
principle contended for by the State of South-Carolina. In 
December, 1778, the Roman Catholics made a protestation 
of their principles, on which occasion Parliament framed 
an oath to be taken by that body of men, excluding them 
from the country, under the severest penalties, provided they 
did not take the oath. The right of Parliament to make this 
enactment having been referred to the Solicitor General, that 
officer gave the following opinion : 

“A State or Constitution has the rights of self-defence, as well as 
an individual ; and it is competent to each community, to make such 
regulations and stipulate such conditions as appear, on their best 
consideration, to produce the greatest good, and to avert the most 
evil from society. For no man has a right to remain in, and be pro- 
tected by the laws oh, any community, that is plotting its destruction. 
On this simple and plain ground, I think every Legislature ought to 
proceed ; and I trust it will be thought neither injurious to the civil 
rights, nor offensive to the consciences of peaceable Catholics, to 
comply with it. Pretending to no subtle casuistry, I cannot see how 
any man who can take the oath of 1778, can rationally object to the 
proposed oath.” 

This opinion of the Solicitor General, given in December, 
1791, was confirmed by Mr. Charles Butler, the learned 
commentator on Coke upon Littleton, and Governor Wilson, 
in presenting this authority to the Legislature, as indicating 
the settled policy of Great Britain in respect to her own Ca- 
tholic subjects, very pertinently insisted, that the same prin- 
ciple applied with still greater force to the case of persons, 
who might reasonably be suspected, from a repeated know- 
ledge of past facts, to be the secret emissaries of insurrection 
among the save population of the South; and that Great 
Britain was bound to recognize the justice and force of the 
same principles, when acted upon by South-Carolina, under 
circumstances of still greater urgency.* 


* That South-Carolina was right in passing the law in question, was, we 
learn, a short time afterwards, acknowledged by Great Britain herself; for 
Mr. Canning, then Prime Minister, having been interrogated as to whether 
the government intended to prosecute still further the South-Carolina mat- 
ter, arose in his place, and in substance said, “That the law complained 
of was a local and municipal regulation of South-Carolina, csnentio’ to her 
own protection, with which the government of Great Britain would not 
interfere.” And no notice has since been taken of the matter by the Brit- 
ish government, although arrests, under the law, of colored British seamen, 
coming into the port of Charleston, have frequently taken place, from that 
time down to the present. 


35 VOL. VII.—No. 14. 
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In accordance with the recommendations of his Excellen- 
ey, the Governor, the following spirited resolutions were intro- 
duced into the Senate by the late Dr. John Ramsay, on the 
Sth December, 1824, and, being taken ‘up in committee of 
the whole, were, after an animated debate, adopted, with 
some slight alterations, by that body : 


“Resolved, That the State of South-Carolina is desirous of com- 
plying with any measure necessary to promote harmony between 
this State and the government of the United States and foreign na- 
tions, and will cheerfully comply in all cases which do not involve a 
surrender of the safety and inherent rights of the State. 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of this State has carefully con- 
sidered the documents transmitted by the President of the United 
States, being a correspondence with the British Minister relative to 
a law passed December, 1822, regulating free negroes and persons 
of color, and can yet perceive no departure from the duties and rights 
of this State, or of the United States, in that law. 

“Resolved, That the Legislature sees, with profound regret, the 
alarming symptoms of an unconstitutional interference with her co- 
Jored population, whose condition, as it existed at the establishment 
of the present Constitution of the United States, is expressly recog- 
nized (paragraph 3 of sec. 2 of Art. 1,) and distinctly guaranteed by 
that instrument. 

“Resolved, That it is as much the duty of the State to guard 
against insubordination or insurrection among our colored popula- 
tion, or to control and regulate any cause which might excite or pro- 
duce it, as to guard against any other evil, political or physical, 
which might assail us. This duty is paramount to all Jaws, all trea- 
ties, all constitutions. It arises from the supreme and paramount law 
of nature, the law of self-preservation, and will never by this State 
be renounced, compromised, controlled or participated by any power 
whatever. 

“Resolved, That this Legislature sees, with surprise, that the atten- 
tion of the British Minister was not directed to the numerous acts 
which have been passed by the Parliament of Great Britain, within 
the last twenty years, for the expulsion of aliens, and for the repeal 
of the Habeas Corpus act, founded on the suspicion that foreigners 
were interfering with the domestic tranquillity of the country, and 
justified in Great Britain by the very law of self-preservation to which 
we now appeal. 

“Resolved, therefore, That the Legislature of South-Carolina pro- 
tests against any claims of right of the United States, to interfere in 
any manner whatever with the domestic regulations and preservato- 
ry measures in respect to that part of her property which forms the 
colored population of the State, and which property they will not per- 
mit to be meddled with or tampered with, or in any manner ordered, 
regulated or controlled, by any other power, foreign or domestic, than 
this Legislature.” 


These strong and dignified resolutions indicate, that up to 
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that point of time, there was no doubt, hesitation or waver- 
ing on the part of the State,—that she had taken her position 
firmly, and was resolved, at every hazard, to maintain it. 
The subject was daily assuming a deeper interest. It was 
admitted, on all hands, that since the formation of the gov- 
ernment, a graver question than that made by the correspon- 
dence published between the United States and the British 

overnment, and the communication of it to the Executive 
of this State, had not agitated the Union. The public senti- 
ment of the State was every where with the Legislature. 
The subject was freely and fully discussed in all circles, and 
a stern determination felt and expressed to defend the rights 
of the State against all unjust claims,—to resist every species 
of foreign aggression upon them,— and to pursue steadfastly 
the policy ‘which she, in her wisdom, had adopted, un 
awed by, and regardless of, the attempted encroachments ot 
Federal power. The Southern States generally sympathized 
with South-Carolina on this occasion, and were disposed to 
make common cause with her. The question was regarded 
as a Southern question,—one of vital importance ‘to the 
South,—one in which the non-slaveholding were arrayed 
against the slaveholding States of the Union, and, as has 
been the case in most controversies between the North and 
the South, the latter insisting on the compromises of the 
Constitution, and straggling for the inherent rights of the 
States, and the former being less reluctant and even predis- 
posed, as it would seem, to “disturb those compromises and 
to enlarge the powers of the Federal government. That, 
thenceforward, there might be no pretence of a claim on the 
part of the United States to interfere in this matter, the State 
of Georgia passed Resolutions, at this time, proposing the 
following amendment of the Constitution, to be submitted to 
the Legislatures of the several States,—viz: 


“That no part of the Constitution of the United States ought to be 
construed to authorize the importation or ingress of any person of 
color into any one of the United States, centrary to the laws of such 
State.” 


What action was taken on this subject by the Legislatures 
of other States we do not know, but South- Carolina passed 
a resolution, in which she expressed her readiness to concur 
in the application of Georgia, though, at the same time, 
her chief executive officer stated his conviction, that the 
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power, of which she sought a recognition, already attached 
to each State in its sovereign and independent capacity. 

The Southern journals of the day, in commenting upon 
Governor Wilson’s message, use very strong language. The 
National Intelligencer, always a respectable print, but sup- 
posed to lean less to the side of the States, than to that of the 
Federal government, published the following impartial and 
just views on this subject: 


“With regard to the abstract question of the legality of the act 
prohibiting the admission of persons of color into the ports of South- 
Carolina, we are free to say, that, with our little understanding of the 
subject, we have thought that South-Carolina had, in this respect, 
exercised no other authority than that which the States have, without 
dispute, exercised in their quarantine regulations. The right to pre- 
serve the lives and peace of the people, is surely as sacred as the 
right to protect their health. The right to expel paupers, and to 


prohibit sick persons from landing, appears to us to be identically of 


the same nature as that to prohibit the landing of persons known to 
be dangerous to the peace of the community.” 


We quote, also, as sound doctrine, the following remarks 
of the Richmond Enquirer, elicited by this controversy : 


“The correspondence between the British Minister and Mr. Wirt, 
and the proceedings of the South-Carolina Legislature, are entitled 
to great consideration. Can the States have given up the right to 
watch over their own police? If a deadly pestilence rages at a for- 
eign port, have they no authority to impose quarantine upon foreign 
vessels, although it might interfere with the commerce of other na- 
tions, however regulated by treaties or acts of Congress? If they 
can drive a physical pestilence from their borders, may not the South- 
ern States exclude a pestilence which may affect the morals of a pe- 
culiar portion of their population? Are + be bound to receive aliens, 
who may carry the very seeds of insurrection into their bosom ? Sup- 
pose our slaves returning from Hayti,—suppose suspected tools from 
that island should arrive at Charleston in a British vessel,—is there 
no right to guard against the danger? Such cases present very se- 
rious questions. Our Northern countrymen ought to allow for the 
peculiar organization of our society,—bless themselves, if they please, 
for their exemption from its evils, but they ought no less to sympa- 
thize with us. For the same reason, the treaty-making power ought 
to shape its measures so as to respect, as much as possible, the pecu- 
liarities of the slave-holding States. 

“The Constitution of the United States does not recognize the 
State Quarantine Laws, and yet they are laid without the slightest 
objection. Why should not this danger also call for prevention, 
though that prevention might be supposed to clash here and there with 
the treaty power? Does not this, at all events, show, how carefully 
the treaty power ought to be exercised ?” 
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The same views were advocated with signal ability, and 
at much length, by Col. Hunt, in his argument before the 
Federal Circuit Court, where this question first arose. The 
subject was fully exhausted by him;—no new facts have 
since arisen to be supplied,—no new points to be dwelt up- 
on,—and nothing is now to be said upon the matter, which 
has not been better said by him already. We would gladly, 
therefore, transfer his entire argument to the pages of this 
Review, as the best possible comment upon the recent pro- 
ceedings of the State, did our limits permit, but as this is 
impossible, we must content ourselves with making such ex- 
tracts from it as will place the policy of the law and its con- 
stitutionality in the strongest point of view. 

Col. Hunt contended,— 


“1, That the provision of the law now in question, is one which a 
sovereign State may enact, without violating the law of nations, or 
affording any just grounds of offence. 

“2. That South-Carolina was a sovereign State prior to, and at 
the time she entered into the Federal compact. 

“3, That the right which South-Carolina possessed to pass such a 
law, was one, which, from its nature, under the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of her slave population, she could not surrender, and has not sur- 
rendered, to the Federal government. 

“4. That the Convention of 1818 between Great Britain and the 
United States, does not interfere with the perfect right of the State, 
to pass and enforce the provision of the law in question, and, if it did, 
it would not be obligatory upon the State, inasmuch as the treaty- 
making power can make no stipulation which shall impair the rights, 
which, by the Constitution, are reserved ‘to the States respectively 
or to the people.’ ” 


Under the first head, Col. Hunt appealed to the law of 
nations, and cited such authorities as were necessary to sub- 
stantiate his proposition : 


“The right of any sovereign,” he said, “to interdict altogether the 
entry of foreigners into his dominions, is and has been universally 
admitted. As the wigwam of the Indian, as well as the dwelling of 
the civilized man, is emphatically styled his castle, where no intruder 
has a right to inspect his domestic economy, or disturb his repose, so 
is the territory of a nation inviolable by the universal assent of man- 
kind, and all who enter it do so as guests, and of course are bound to 
observe the duties of guests, and have a right to expect the offices 
of hospitality. But as the Ind an has a perfect right to secure his 
habitation against a guest who may infect its inmate with the dis- 
eases of civilization; as the civilized man can secure his family 
against the contagion of the dissolute or depraved, by closing his 
doors, or selecting his visiters,—so every sovereign State has the 


35* 
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rfect right of interdicting all intercourse with strangers, or of se- 
lecting those whose influence or example she may fear, and confining 
the exclusion to them. A master ofa family excludes or receives his 
visiters, according to the sepa feelings and situation of his own 
household. A State must be the sole judge to decide what strangers 
may or may not enter its territories. 

“The power to exclude or admit strangers, implies the right to di- 
rect the terms upon which those who are admitted shall remain. Ae 
an individual may direct what apartment his guest shall occupy, a 
State may confine strangers to such limits as its own policy may dic- 
tate. “The sovereign may forbid the entrance into, or dwelling with- 
in his territory, either in general to every stranger, or in a particular 
case, or to certain persons, or on account of certain aflairs, according 
as he shall find it best calculated for the advantage of the State. 
There is nothing in all this that does not flow from the right of the 
dominion and the empire. Every one is obliged to pay respect to 
the prohibition, and he who dares to violate it incurs the penalty de- 
creed to render it effectual. Since the lord of the territory may for- 
bid its being entered when he thinks proper, he has doubtless the 
power to make the conditions on which he will admit to it.’ * 

“Upon these principles almost every nation has at different times 
exercised the right to regulate its intercourse with strangers. Some 
tor the purpose of preventing the introduction of contagious diseases, 
others to avoid the corrupting influence of strange manners, as the 
Chinese, who perhaps were jealous of those secrets both in agricul- 
ture and the arts, which rendered their productions valuable in com- 
merce; as well as those pare customs which they venerated. 
Other nations have adopted prohibitory and precautionary measures 
for fear of the introduction of missionaries, preaching what was 
deemed treason, either against the church or State. Not a govern- 
ment of Europe, but what has, at one period or other, exercised a 
surveillance over strangers, as fear or policy dictated,—nay, some 
States not only forbid their entry, but actually detain strangers there, 
when reasons of State prompt them to desire an opportunity of watch- 
ing their motions. The policy of France is notorious for its inquisi- 
tiveness and interference in relation to strangers, and the other con- 
tinental powers use every etflort to rival her in this respect. 

“This State, having a large slave population, conceives it prudent 
to guard against the moral contagion which the intercourse with for- 
eign negroes produces, and therefore she prohibits them from remain- 
ing in any other part of the State, than the place designated by the 
act. It is a mere police regulation, which the peculiar circumstances 
of the State require. ‘Each nation has a right to choose on this sub- 
ject, as well as on all others, the laws most agreeable to circumstan- 
ces. | All quarantine laws are founded upon the right of self-pre- 
servation, and it is quite immaterial whether destruction is threatened 
by disease or bloodshed. 

“If South-Carolina has to dread the moral pestilence, which a free 
intercourse with foreign negroes will produce, she has, by the primary 


* Vattel, B. ii., c. 7, ss. 94, 100. 
t Vattel, B. i., c. 13, s. 170. 
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law of nature, a right, within her own limits, to use every means to 
interdict it. She is not bound to wait until her citizens behold their 
habitations in flames, and are driven to seek a refuge by the glare of 
the conflagration. To prevent evils by precautionary measures, is 
the most humane course of legislation, and is the imperative duty of 
every State. ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ is a prayer to which 
every wise and just government should listen. The nature of things 
dictates, that each nation must be the sole judge of its own dangers. 
Who so likely to judge correctly as those immediately interested ? 
An enemy or a rival would not be trustworthy. But England, whose 
agent has taken so active a part in this case, has given more than 
one proof, that each nation must and will decide on its own State ne- 
cessities. The great Napoleon threw himself upon her hospitality, 
and claimed the boasted protection of her laws, yet he was detained 
a prisoner in time of peace,—deprived of all intercourse with his fam- 
ily,—confined to an unhealthy and barren rock,—and finally murder- 
ed by the lingering process of imprisonment. State necessity is 
pleaded by the British government in justification of that deed, and 
yet South-Carolina cannot secure her domestic tranquillity, by the 
temporary seclusion of a negro, because he is a British subject!” 


Having proved, by the laws of nations, that the admission 
of strangers is a matter wholly within the discretion of a 
State, and that police and internal laws must, of necessity, 
be regulated by the circumstances of the State, Col. Hunt 
next enters on an argument to establish his second and third 
propositions, viz: that South-Carolina was a sovereign State 
at the time she entered into the Federal Compact, and that 
her right to pass the Jaw in question was one which, under 
the peculiar circumstances of her slave population, she 
did not, and, in fact, never could, surrender to the Fed- 
eral government. His reasoning on this subject appears 
to us perfectly satisfactory and conclusive, and would be re- 
garded as an unanswerable argument by the most fastidious 
politician of the States’ Rights school. We quote from the 
latter portion of it, what he says on the power of Congress, 
under the Constitution, to regulate commerce between the 
several States,—the chief ground relied upon by the late At- 
torney General Wirt, and recently insisted on by the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, as settling the unconstitutionality of 
the South-Carolina law : 


“It is contended,” he says, “that although there be no express re- 
linquishment of the natural right which each State has to define the 
condition under which foreigners shall enter its territory, yet inas- 
much as Congress has power to regulate commerce, it has the right, 
exclusively, of prohibiting the entry of such persons as are concerned 
in navigation, and those not prohibited by Congress, cannot be pro- 
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hibited by the States. I admit the right to regulate commerce is an 
exclusive right, but I deny that the enactment of police laws infringes 
that exclusive right. Were Great Britain to send her convicts or her 
incurables to our shores, the prohibition of their entry would be no 
regulation of commerce, The law in question merely affects the 
mode and prescribes the manner in which the commerce regulated 
by Congress shall be carried on. From the first attempt of the uni- 
ted colonies to act in concert, the want of uniformity in the commer- 
cial regulations of the States, was felt as an evil of nocommon mag- 
nitude. But it was want of uniformity in the import and export 
duties, in the tonnage and the like, that was complained of. No 
thought was ever taken of preventing each State making such laws 
in relation to the entry and stay of foreigners, as their local policy 
required. From the adoption of the-Constitution to the present day, 
the several States have continued to exercise the right unquestioned. 
New-York subjects our vessels to quarantine, and confines our citi- 
zens to her hospitals, although we have no faith in contagion. Yet 
if we confine her negro cooks to a particular spot in Charleston, we 
are told it is a violation of the Constitution. We have much more 
reason to believe in the moral contagion they introduce, than in the 
importation of yellow fever. However, as New-York judges for her- 
self upon one point, South-Carolina has the same right to decide on 
the other, especia'ly as she considers her interest and safety at stake. 

“If by the construction of the power to regulate commerce, the 
States can do nothing affecting those who are concerned in trade, but 
what is expressly enacted by Congress, then the laws of New-York, 
regulating our quarantine, are unconstitutional. It is a felony to 
leave the quarantine ground, because the lives of the people of New- 
York are thought by themselves to be endangered by the presence 
of a citizen of Charleston; the punishment is absolute slavery in the 
Penitentiary or State Prison. In South-Carolina, we think the pre- 
sence of a free negro, fresh from the lectures of an abolition society, 
equally dangerous ; and we require his stay ina particular enclosure. 
Thus both States exercise the right which nature and necessity sane- 
tion. The law in question, then, is one of that class, which every 
State must retain the right to enact, and the circumstances which 
render such enactments necessary, are to be decided by the party 
whose safety is hazarded.” 


These extracts are sufficient for our present purpose, 
They prove clearly that the law in question is a mere police 
enactment, not a regulation of commerce,—that South-Caro- 
lina had the right and was fully invested with the power, as 
a sovereign State, to pass such a law,—a law equally con- 
sistent with the code of nature and of nations,—and that, 
from circumstances of which she was the sole judge, she 
was in duty bound to pass such a law for her own security, 
and that whatever jealousies may exist in certain quarters, 
or unjust claims be preferred, or false feelings of humanity 
be cherished, the law is wise, politic, necessary and perfectly 
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constitutional,—and being so, that the policy which dicta- 
ted it ought not to be abandoned, as i¢ will not be. It is 
unnecessary to quote, here, the reply of the learned counsel 
to the objection, that the law was a violation of our commer- 
cial treaty with Great Britain, because that point is not now 
in issue before us. We will only, therefore, remark, in this 
connection, that he conclusively established the fact, that it 
was no such violation. Nor is it necessary to repeat the ar- 
guments employed by him to show that the case was not 
properly before the Federal Court, as it was not a case, but 
a guestion,—a question of the political sovereignty of the 
States of this Union. We may say, however, in general 
terms, that this argument was delivered on an occasion of 
great interest, when much was expected from the known 
ability and legal learning of its author,—that it was evident- 
ly elaborated with much care and preparation, and is a fine 
specimen of logical argumentation ; and it may not be out 
of place, here, as we have the decision of the learned Feder- 
al Judge, who heard the cause, against the constitutionality of 
this Jaw, that we should place against it the opinion of ano- 
ther distinguished Jurist on the other side, contained in a 
letter addressed by him to the author of this argument, short- 
ly after its delivery in Court. We allude to the late Judge 
Cooper, who had just arrived here, in the height of his fame 
and vigor of his intellect, to preside over the South-Carolina 
College. The letter is dated October 6, 1823, and is as 
follows : 


“Dear Sir,—Your printed argument, in Elkison’s case, was given 
me while in a carriage on my way to the upper country, whence I 
have just returned. Iam much obliged to you for sending it, and 
much gratified in perusing it. 1 need not say that J concur with you 
on all points, because every impartial reader of your pamphlet will 
do so. I will sit down, in a few days, to give my own views of the 
subject for some of your papers, for although I can say nothing new, 
the more the subject is discussed the more satisfied the public will be. 

I am, with much respect, dear sir, your friend and servant, 

Tuomas Cooper, (College.)” 


It may be said, that neither the argument of counsel, nor 
the extra-judicial opinion of a Judge, out of Court, can be 
regarded as authority. ‘They may be, however, and, in the 
present case, are, fortified by authorities of the highest order, 
and, at any rate, show the grounds on which the law rests, 
its reasonableness and its constitutionality. On the other 
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hand, it may be insisted, that an unconstitutional decision of 
a Judge is no authority, and even if confirmed by the high- 
est judicatory in the land, viz: the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it would still be no authority,—no law which 
any one of the States would be bound to recognize. An un- 
constitutional Jaw is no law,—it is null and void,—and the 
same is true of a Judge’s decision, given against the supreme 
law. If the Federal Court were to decide that a foreigner, 
or a citizen of the age of twenty-one years, might be elected 
to the office of President of the United States, or that bills 
for raising revenue might originate in the Senate, or bills of 
attainder and ex post facto laws be passed by Congress, or 
any act be legally done by either of the branches of Con- 
gress, which the Constitution expressly prohibits them from 
doing at all, such decisions would be null and void. No 
State would be bound by them. Much less would a State 
be bound by an unconstitutional decision of any Judge, or 
any judicatory, that should flagrantly violate and trample 
upon its constitutional rights. A State might, for the sake of 
peace, be disposed to acquiesce in an unjust decision touch- 
ing matters of small moment, but not, as in the present case, 
where such decision conflicts with its vital interests, affects 
rights whose exercise is essential to its self-preservation, and 
determines matters over which the State itself has the sole 
and absolute control. The limits of the powers of the States 
and of the Federal government, are clearly defined by the 
Constitution, and they should not be passed, by either party, 
to the injury or violation of their respective rights. In the 
early history of the government, political writers were of 
opinion, that the Union would be more likely to be endan- 
gered by encroachments of the States on the powers and 
prerogatives of the Federal government, than from the inva- 
sion, by the latter, of the rights of the former, but the expe- 
rience of a half century has clearly shown, that these fears 
were unfounded, and that the failure of our institutions, if 
they fail, will be chiefly attributable to Federal usurpation. 
It behoves the several States, therefore, to watch over their 
constitutional rights with ceaseless vigilance, and guard them 
from violation and destruction. Every State that has a 
proper respect for itself asa sovereign and independent mem- 
ber of the Union, will not fail to do so. South-Carolina, 
while she has ever been watchful and active in the defence 
of her own rights, has been perfectly ready to acknowledge 
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the rights of her sister States, and to leave them in the full 
enjoyment of them without molestation. She regrets that, 
in the latter particular, her example has not been always 
followed by those who are quite as fond of their dearly pur- 
chased liberty, and equally as jealous of their peculiar pre- 
rogatives, as she herself is. 

It is a little singular that Massachusetts should, for the fifth 
part of a century, have acquiesced, without the slightest 
complaint, in the law of South-Carolina respecting free ne- 
groes and persons of color, and that Great Britain, during 
all that period, should have wholly ceased from prosecuting 
the matter, though arrests of colored seamen coming from G, 
Britain, the Northern States and other parts of the world in- 
to the port of Charleston, have been frequently made, and 
the other provisions of the act been strictly executed. Why, 
we may well ask, has Great Britain slumbered so long upon 
supposed violations of the laws of nations and the faith of 
treaties, and Massachusetts have just roused herself to a con- 
sciousness of the power which Congress possesses over com- 
merce, and the respect which South-Carolina owes, but has 
not paid, to her black and mulatto citizens, upon their arri- 
val in Charleston? Has England forgotten to be humane, 
generous and just to her negro subjects, visiting the New 
World for purposes of curiosity or gain?—and has Mas- 
sachusetts just discovered what philanthropy is,—of what 
noble properties, and how full of pleasure? Has England 
learned, at last, the salutary lesson, that her control over her 
old colonies ceased with the revolutionary war,—that those 
colonies have become States,—and that it is her duty, as she 
claims sovereignty for herself, to respect the rights of those 
States, occupying, as they do, an eminent position, dearly 
won, in the great family of States? And has Massachusetts, 
after the experience which the last ten years have furnished, 
now, at length, ascertained, for the first time, that State sov- 
ereignty is nothing,—that reserved rights are nothing,—and 
that she is quite at liberty to complain of what the States do 
and enforce in their sovereign capacity,—to dictate to them 
what laws they shall pass, and what they shall not pass, 
within their own domain,—when they shall defend them- 
selves against unauthorized interference, and how they shall 
do it,—and especially to dictate in these particulars to South- 
Carolina? We believe that she is disposed to make the ex- 
periment, under the belief and persuasion, that she will 
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ultimately succeed in it. The energy with which, for years 
past, she has been propagating, through her abolition presses, 
and through the instrumentality of her abolition agents and 
lecturers, the most disorganizing and incendiary doctrines, 
proves that her object is, to create a false state of public opin- 
jon,—to array not only the North against the South, but, if 
possible, to array even the South against itself. All these 
exertions are prompted, in the first instance, by a miserable 
jealousy of the power, influence and wealth of the South, 
Every sensible citizen, who reflects at all, is fully aware of 
this. There is but little conscience in the matter, or a very 
unenlightened one,—unless the politicians of Massachusetts 
are wiser and more honest than the sages of the Revolution 
who formed the Constitution, or have a higher standard of 
morality for the government of their actions than the Chris- 
tian Religion itself. If there is any instruction to be gathered 
from moral sources, it is this,—that neither States nor indi- 
viduals are bound, but, on the contrary, prohibited, by reli- 
gion, from officiously intermeddling in the concerns of each 
other; and Massachusetts,-—religious Massachusetts, —-Puri- 
tan Massachusetts,—should not forget the lesson. Something 
may be attributable to the wild and fanatical doctrines re- 
specting the equality of the human race, which have latterly 
turned the heads of dreamy reformers, wily and ambitious 
priests, and silly women, not allowed by the laws to be con- 
stables, jailers and voters at the polls ;—but these opinions 
must be taken at their real value, and they certainly are no 
better than counterfeit coin. They are visions which vanish 
when man awakes from his slumbers, and looks around him 
in the full possession of his faculties. _ The agitation of un- 
necessary topics, dangerous to the peace of the Union, we 
ask,—Is it kind, is it patriotic, is it what the South ought to 
expect from the North,—two sections bound together by the 
ties of common memories, common trials, and common glo- 
ries? Is it consistent with the compromises of the Consti- 
tution ? Did we come together,—the North and the South,— 

not for peace,—not for prosperity and joy,—but for the sake 
of one long and bitter struggle, proclaiming our union and 
friendship | to the world at large, only that we might exhibit 
the ferocity of the tiger, when we meet on common ground 
and pursue the same path 4 ? Was this the aim of the govern- 
ment we formed? Was this the general welfare and domes- 
tic tranquillity that we expected to result from its formation ? 
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Was this the union for which our fathers fought and prayed, 
and which they vainly supposed they had established for 
themselves and their posterity ;—a union that is the fruitful 
cause of discord at home, and the laughing-stock of the na- 
tions of Europe? Massachusetts talks of treaties,—but we 
have never entered into a treaty for our own destruction. 
She clamors about law, as if we did not respect law,—but 
there is no law, we believe, higher or more binding than the 
law of nature ;—we must preserve ourselves. She is the 
special advocate of humanity, and yet she would prevent us 
from taking steps to guard ourselves against murder, insur- 
rection and the conflagration of our cities! If we attempt to 
do so, she condemns us for the act as monstrous, and talks 
of war as a remedy, which she would declare at once, if she 
were not prohibited by her engagements with us. Let her 
not be embarrassed by such scruples. ‘I'he issue of force, 
for the protection of our privileges, may come sooner or later, 
and, perhaps, sooner than is expected. War is always fright- 
ful, always to be deprecated, especially among brethren ; but 
if these disturbances are to be eternal!,—if our rights, under 
the Constitution, are to be trampled upon without mercy,— 
let the sword be raised, and the sooner, perhaps, the struggle 
comes, the better ! 

Of one thing the North may rest assured, that we shall 
never recognize the descendants of the African race as citi- 
zens.* There is no offence in a black skin. That is an idea 
of the poet Cowper, who was half his life the victim of hal- 
lucination. But the black race and the white cannot mingle, 
and associate together on terms of equality. They are not 
our equals, either in intellectual power or moral position. 
God and nature have constituted a difference between us. 
All history proves it. We know not why it is so. Some 
say, it is a judgment for ancient disobedience ; others insist, 
that some are born to command, others to serve. There is 
a mystery about the providence ;—doubtless wisdom is at 
the bottom of it, but we only recognize the fact of a clear, 
broad, palpable difference,—clear as the noon-day sun ;— 
colour, mental power, moral temperament, past achievements, 
present position,—all are different. We are not to be turned 


* Under a law of the United States, passed in 1792, establishing an uni- 
form militia system, no negro, or other colored person, can be enrolled as a 
soldier,—and if he cannot, by law, perform the duties, he cannot, by law, 
exercise the rights, of a citizen. 


36 VOL, VII.—nNo, 14, 
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aside by fancies, when facts are with us. It is too late in 
the day to indulge in idle speculation. Let Massachusetts 
carry out into practice, if she choose, her imaginary theory 
ofa perfect equality. Let her take the African into her 
councils, allow him to pass judgment upon the qualifications 
for office of her citizens; suffer him to fill offices of distine- 
tion in her proud and ancient commonwealth ;—instruct,—if 
instruct he may,—the rising generation in the arts and sci- 
ences ; teach theology from her pulpits; intermarry with 
the fair daughters of New-England, and thus send down the 
fame of Northern theories to the latest generation ;—but the 
South will be guilty of no such folly; she will not so dis- 
grace herself ; she will not force civilization and Christianity 
into such unnatural and untenable positions. She will take 
things, in this connection, as they are, and as all past history 
proves that they should be. She will respect the law of 
gradation which the Supreme Being, for his own wise pur- 
poses, has introduced into the moral as well as the physical 
creation. The wise are to be honored and the powerful 
obeyed, but where there is neither wisdom nor power, the 
struggle for place and distinction is vain labor. The African 
does not claim precedence for himself, nor would he be hap- 
pier or greater or better than he now is, if the claim were 
allowed. Why, then, should the white man hold out to him 
the vain prospect of advantages which he is never to realize, 
and which he would not be able to appreciate, even if he 
possessed them? Our fellow-citizens of the North are doubt- 
less very liberal and very condescending, but every day's 
observation proves, that the condition of dependence, which 
the African occupies at the South, and with which he is per- 
fectly satisfied, is a far better boon, than the liberty, with its 
concomitants of poverty, degradation and crime, which they 
would give him. This condition, therefore, must not be 
disturbed by the fanciful reformers of the Northern regions, 
or their African emissaries, and if the attempt be renewed, it 
must be met and repelled, as it heretofore has been, by the 
strong arm of the law. i 
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Art. VI[I.—Carotrna PotiricaL ANNALS. 

1. The Statutes at Large of South-Carolina; Edited, 
under authority of the Legislature, by 'Taomas Cooper, 
M. D., L.L. D., (continued and completed by Davin J. 
McCorp.) 10 vols. 

2. History of the Revolt of the American Colonies ; de- 
rived from the State Papers contained in the public offi- 
ces of Great Britain. By Georce Cuatmers. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1845. 


Stremmara quid faciunt? is the caustic interrogatory of 
the Roman satirist ;—-but, after all, we are much concerned 
about these questions of pedigree, and “Ponticus” might well 
be justified in not esteeming so lightly the pictos vultus ma- 
jorum, as our poet would have had him. It is the part of 
the man, as of the nation, to trace out with peculiar care his 
origin and descent. ‘ The “golden grasshopper” on the Gre- 
cian’s head, gave expression toa Jaw universal. We claim 
no exemption from the law. 

Our Legislature, in 1827, proposed a search of the Eng- 
lish colonial offices for the documents of the State’s early 
history. The search was not made, to be sure, but then the 
principle was at work in the suggestion. We might be par- 
doned for wishing a double portion of this spirit infused into 
our people. It would kindle up in them a higher zeal for 
digging down into the treasuries of past experience. There 
are spaces in our history yet to be touched with rays of light, 
and sombre outlines to be filled up with life and colour. 

When the suggestion we have mentioned was made, 
“darkness” indeed “prevailed over the great deep.” If South- 

Carolina knew any thing of her pristine days, the knowledge 
was confined to her favorite few. It was a kind of State 
secret,—concealed from the people, or existing only in con- 
fused legends. But, thanks to some generous spirits, there 
has dawned a new era on the progress of historical research. 
In 1834, the first volume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States was issued from the press, lavishing upon the early 
chronicles of our State many an admirable chapter. Two 
years afterwards, Mr. Carroll published his “Collections,” 
bringing to the public eye not a few antique and almost for- 
gotten historical records, pamphlets, essays, et cetera, on the 
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same interesting subject.* In 1840, Mr. Simms presents 
himself as the historian of South-Carolina. Something has 
been done,—much is yet to be dune. The disposition to do 
it is sufficiently general. With proper legislative and popular 
encouragement, the result must be in the last degree gratify- 
ing. That Vandal spirit which buries in oblivion, or de- 
stroys, the monuments of the past, can no longer have a 
place. The “light of other days” is being, and must of ne- 
cessity be, shed upon us. We can meet and brave the fu- 
ture, when we anticipate it from an enlightened experience 
of the past. It is here that History performs her proper 
mission, and merits the magnificent panegyric of Cicero,— 
Historia vero testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoria, 
magistra vite, nuntia vetustatis, qua voce alia, nisi orato- 
ris, immortalitati commendatur.t 

Leaving, however, the general history of our State,—the 
records of its progress in wealth,—in population,—in arts 
and in letters,—in agriculture and in commerce,—in deeds 
of arms and martial prowess,—we come to a department, in- 
teresting, important, and but partially explored,—its political, 
legal or constitutional history. About this only shall we 
concern ourselves at present. A wide field opens itself 
here,—a field, into which, whatever the intrepidity involved, 
we have determined to hazard an entrance. We would ga- 
ther up the elements, as they lie strewn and scattered about, 
condensing them into a whole, sufficiently clear, brief and 
popular. We anticipate much more than our pains, too, for 
the difficulties which must be surmounted. ‘The article 
must have interest for the general reader, and it is for him 
that we particularly intend it. Nor only this; the interest 
cannot be local in a matter which relates to one of the oldest 
and proudest of the “Confederated Thirteen.” The Southern 
Review will give us circulation ; let the merits of the sub- 
ject ensure the rest. We deprecate as a motive the mere 
insanabile scribendi cacoéthes of Juvenal. We look higher. 
The homo sum of Terrence rather stimulates us, or what 
Bacon has often said as to every man’s obligation to advance 


and elevate his profession. 


* Among the writers included in this “Collection,” are Hewit, Chalmers, 
Wilson, Oldmixon, Milligan, Governors Archdale and Glen, ete. There 
is also an introductory part by Mr. Carroll, and a map. 


t Cic. De Or. lib. ii., sec. 9. 
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But where are we to gather these constitutional or legal 
facts? In works of general history, in reports of judicial 
determinations,* in records of past legislation. Abundance 
of all this material is at hand; the difficulties will be in the 
selection. <A folio edition of our laws, for instance, was 
published in 1736, by Chief Justice Trott, who was a great 
man in his day ; ; a similar one from Judge Grimke in 1790; 
a continuation i Faust down to 1805; Brevard’s digest 
reaching to 1814. In 1834, a compilation of the State 
Laws was directed by Act of Legislature. Dr. Cooper, of 
Columbia, was the man of all others for the undertaking, 
and he was appointed. He lived to complete the fifth vo- 
lume, but died before its publication. The part executed by 
him has many important notes and useful suggestions. To 
Mr. M’Cord the conclusion of the work was entrusted ; 
who, following in general the plan laid out by his distin- 
guished predecessor, brought down the whole to 1838; 
adding to it a full and complete index. The profession and 
the public cannot but be greatly benefitted by such a pub- 
lication. Not a little will the study of our jurisprudence 
be facilitated by it: long has something of the kind been 
demanded. We may expect improvements in the public 
code, when, at a single view, all the enactments relating to 
a particular subject may be comprehended. Formerly it 
would have been a labored undertaking to have attained 
this: and the result—laws without the clearest reference, 
and even repugnant to antecedent laws, ultimately—per- 
plexed litigation. Sir Wm. Blackstone complained of this 
in his day. His work suggested many important changes 
and improvements ; heterogeneous and conflicting enact- 
ments were to be harmonized into a single enac tment. We 
have lately had a specimen of this ourselves in the Militia 
and Patrol Laws; in the laws for the regulation of Magis- 
trates, Sheriffs, etc. “Could not an intelligent jurist find 
room for his patriotism to work in such a “sphere as this? 
We suggest the undertaking. As early as 1721, a commit- 


* The South-Carolina Law Reporters are in the order stated, and cover 
the period from 1783 to the present time. Bay 2 vols.; Brevard 3; Tread- 

way 2; Mills 2 2; Nott & M’Cord 2; M’Cord 4; Harper 1, (extended by 
Riley ;) Baily 2; Hill3; Riley 1; Dudley 1; Rice 1; Cheves 1; M’Mui- 
lan 2; Spears 2”-99 vols. 

The Equity Reporters are: Desaussure 4 vols.; Harper 1; Bailey 1; 
Hill 2; Riley 1; Dudley 1; Rice 1; Cheves1; M’Mullan1; Spears 1— 
14 volumes, extending back to the Revolution. 
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tee of the Assembly was charged with the revisal of all the 
laws of the province: nothing further is known of the com- 
mittee. In 1785 an act was passed providing for a digest. 
The convention which framed the constitution of 1790, ear- 
nestly recommended such a work. “When this edition of 
the Statutes at Large is finished,” says Dr. Cooper, (3 vol. 
785) “the labors of a revising committee will be indispensa- 
bly necessary. What can be the objection to condensing 
in one single comprehensive law, ten or a dozen acts scat- 
tered through the book?” Est quoddam prodire tenus si 
non datur ultra. New-York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, are far ahead of us in these particulars. We 
leave the matter with whom it may concern,—our business 
is more with the political, or constitutional, than the legal 
history of the State. 

The charter of 2 Charles (1663) in strictness, should be 
our starting point. There are some antecedent matters, 
however, necessary to be understood: an explanation or 
two, and we dismiss them. The first grant of the country 
is from England. Whence her right to the territory so lav- 
ishly bestowed? If by “prior discovery,” was it not de- 
feated by adverse “prior occupancy?” The Cabots under 
Henry VII. certainly reached the continent before Colum- 
bus or Amerigo Vespucci. Oldmixon, and others. deny 
that they ever reached as far South as Florida. The date 
here 1497. The Spaniards put in claim to Carolina, or Flo- 
rida as they call it, in virtue of Ponce de Leon, Vasques de 
Ayllon, Pamphilio Narvesi, and Fernando de Soto’s disco- 
veries. By right of discovery Florida belonged to Spain. 
She claimed too much, however; in Spanish geography 
Canada was a part of Florida.* Two colonies of French- 
men were expelled from Carolina (so called from IX Charles 
of France) prior to 1565. The Spaniards were the first 
discoverers—the French the first occupants. Then came 
England, and England is never long in want of a title. She 
first reached the continent. She had a Papal bull.t She 
found the country unsettled, and a wilderness. We do not 


* Bancroft’s Hist. U. S., vol. 1, p. 30. 

+ So says Mr. Carroll, 1 Hist. Col. S.C. p. X.note. He quotes Ban- 
croft’s Hist. U. S., vol. 1 ,P. ii., as authority ; but has strangely misquoted 
him. Mr. Bancroft does not say that “the claim was founded on a grant 
of the Roman Pontiff.” 
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stop to settle points of casuistry. Not a Frenchman ora 
Spaniard had been in Carolina for a hundred years. 

The name of Raleigh, says Bancroft, belongs to American 
history. His great soul looked to the new world and its 
developments. Elizabeth granted him every thing he could 
desire—a vast empire, and almost unlimited power. His 
proprietary grant covered part of Carolina under the title 
of Virginia. In the vicinities of Albemarle and Pamlico 
were unsuccessful colonies. In 1590 Raleigh assigned his 
proprietary. In 1606 “The London Company”—noblemen 
—gentlemen—merchants, obtained a charter; Carolina, 
north of Cape Fear, was included in it. This, the first co- 
lonial charter granted to Englishmen in America, was des- 
potic; it violated magna charta itself. The hardy spirits 
who were to brave the dangers of the new world, were to 
do it with the yoke about their necks. James the First 
drew up acode for this new government. Hence the ori- 
gin of our chartered governments ; hence perhaps, too, the 
idea of written constitutions so universal in the American 
States. The pretence under these charters was “the pro- 
pagation of christianity.” Alas that such a “multitude of 
sins” should be covered under so fair a guize! New En- 
gland was granted to men jealous of civil and religious free- 
dom—men yearning after liberty. The New England 
charters were essentially free. Noblemen, knights, and 
gentlemen coveted wealth from Southern climes; there the 
rivers washed out golden sand. ‘These men needed planta- 
tions—not States ; power—not liberty ; estates—not homes, 
The Southern charters contained no element of popular rights. 

Sir Robert Heath, Attorney General to the King, ob- 
tained, in 1630, a grant covering from 31 to 36 degrees of 
latitude. It passed through the Earl of Arundel to Dr. 
Coxe, whose son published an account and map of the 
country. Tradition says there were attempts under the 
grant to colonize ;—the patent was long after declared void. 
If Heath did nothing, however, Massachusetts and Virginia 
did. The former sent a small settlement to Cape Fear ;— 
the latter, in 1663, granted land to George Cathmaid, “as a 
reward for establishing sixty-seven persons in Carolina.” 

The Charter of Charles the Second is at last before us, 
The constitutional history of South-Carolina, of right, be- 
gins with it. To eight of the most distinguished men in En- 
gland, is secured all the territory south of the 36° parallel 
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to the St. Matheo (now the St. John’s) River. The histo- 
rian, Clarendon; the novus homo Albemarle, (so celebrated 
as Gen. Monk at the Restoration;) Craven, a cavalier and a 
soldier; Ashly Cooper, Chancellor of the Exchequer, (his- 
tory’s dissolute but eloquent and philosophic Shaftsbury ;) 
Colleton, the royalist; two Berkleys; and Sir George Car- 
teret, were invested by the instrument with almost absolute 
power,—“to enjoy the same,” says the charter, “as amply 
as any Bishop ot Durham,”* etc., etc. Allegiance alone was 
reserved to the crown. “Avarice is the vice of declining 
years; most of the proprietors were past middle life. They 
begged the country under the pretence of a pious zeal for 
propagating the gospel, and their sole object was the in- 
crease of their own wealth and dignity.” The opposing 
claims of Spain—the London Company—the Massachusetts 
settlers, were soon disposed of. Sir John Yeamans, who 
came over from Barbadoes with a colony of planters about 
this time, was constituted Governor of all the territory south 
of Cape Fear. Thus the history of the first charter. There 
was a second two years after, suited to the ever grasping 
hands of the proprietors.t It extended half a degree further 
north; southward to 29°; westward to the ocean: cover- 
ing an almost illimitable territory. All of the present North 
and South-Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 


* Durham was a County Palatine. The Bishop had in it jura regalia as 
fully as the King in his palace. All offences were against his peace. All 
forfeitures accrued tohim. He exercised the right of pardoning; appointed 
judges, etc. Most of these privileges Henry VIII. and Elizabeth abolished; 
but this did not affect the proprietors; they having all the Bishop’s original 
rights. 

+ The proprietors held by free and common socage tenure, with an an- 
nual rent of twenty marks, and one half of all gold and silver ore. They 
had the fullest powers to constitute a government. To make all laws, etc., 
analogous to the laws and customs of England, with consent of the free- 
holders. They might create titles of nobility not used in England; and 
might—but only if they pleased, for so I understand it—grant liberty of 
conscience and full toleration to all dissenters. The charter evidently con- 
templated a large production of tropical commodities, admitting as it does 
into England for several years free of duty from Carolina, wines, currants, 
raisins, silks, capers, wax, almonds, oil, and olives. The hope was never 
realized. A magnificent empire, too, was anticipated, or why those rights 
of “erecting fortifications,” “making war,” “exercising martial law,” “rai- 
sing revenues,” etc. lodged in the proprietors. From this latter right, how- 
ever, they expected most to their private fortunes. Every thing was ac- 
corded them. ‘Nothing was neglected,” says Bancroft, “but the interests 
of the English crown and the rights of the colonists.” And yet Clarendon, 
the Chancellor, was impeached not long after for introducing the arbitrary 
power of the crown into the plantations. 2 Car. Coll. p. 288. 
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sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, part of Florida and Missouri, 
Texas and Mexico, included in it. A noble province this 
Carolina then ! 

Between the years 1669 and 1698 five distinct set of laws 
(or fundamental constitutions) were sent over by the Pro- 
prietors for the government af their Province. The object 
professed was to “prevent the erecting of a numerous demo- 
cracy.” The last set claims to be “with the advice and con- 
sent of the Landgraves, and Cassiques and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled.” The people in their 
respective assemblies never ratified these constitutions ;— 
they determined them in 1702 never to have been law in 
the State—so little disposition had these hardy adventurers 
to be governed, where they were not represented. Amid 
the wild scenes of their new homes dreams of liberty soon 
floated in their fancies; a jealousy of the proprietors at 
once sprung up, and the seeds of after revolution were sown 
in thatearly period. In 1669 came Wm. Sayle as Gover- 
nor of the Colony; and three years afterwards followed, 
nineteen “Articles of Instruction” and the model of a town 
—the Rome doubtless of the new world. 

The first set of constitutions are so remarkable, that we 
design a full notice of them.* Such a notice will not be 
uninteresting. The early history of the State cannot al- 
ways indeed be understood, without some knowledge of 
these ; the more ancient statutes have a clear reference to 
them: titles of nobility.t with large landed interests, were 
actually created under their sanction. Thos. Smith was 
created Landgrave with 4,800 acres land. Colleton, Yea- 
mans, and Carteret, were entitled “ Landgraves ;’—the 
same dignity is said to have been conferred upon John 
Locke. These constitutions, in themselves, are worthy of 
all attention ;—they are worthy of attention, too, from the 





* There is a manuscript copy of these Constitutions in the Charleston 
Library ; it is a curious old paper, in the hand-writing of John Locke him- 
self. The writing is stiff but very clear; it is not punctuated in any part: 
a fac simile of Locke’s signature is attached to it. The date is 14th July, 
1669. The manuscript was presented to the Library in 1833, by Robert 
Gilmor, of Baltimore. We are indebted to the Librarian for a view of it. 


+t The dignities under the Constitutions were to be. 

1. Palatine—comes palatii. The term explains itself. 

2. Landgrave. A German title, like the Saxon “Thane.” 
3. Casique. An Indian title. Vide 1 Cooper, 42. 
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character of those who framed them. Every Colony, ex- 
cept South-Carolina, was planted by refugees from ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. The men who first crossed the waters for 
our shores were of a different character. Men of broken 
fortunes, adventurers, artisans, servants—the first colonists 
were any thing which could be included under the genus 
homo. These, it might be supposed, would not be over jea- 
lous about liberty. How to govern them ?—was a natural 
question for the proprietors. Were they to cross the ocean 
with a few general instructions, and form a government af- 
terwards for themselves,—as circumstances, the exigencies 
of the occasion, the habits of the colonists, their peculiar 
and ever changing relations might seem to dictate? Or 
must they, at the first, be chained down to a certain fixed, 
unyielding, inflexible form, to which every thing else must 
be accommodated? Political wisdom might have hesitated 
about the first; avarice and lust of power erred sadly in 
determining upon the last. The proprietors had designs of 
a stupendous nature. What could suit an establishment, at 
the head of which we recognize a Clarendon, or a Shafts- 
bury—but all the pomp of regal show—the magnificence of 
empire—the glory of dominion? Statesmen at home—le- 
gislators, they were cradled in the storms and tempests of 
revolution,—educated amid the ceaseless conflict of parties, 
trained in action and for action. Some of them were phi- 
losophers,—and amid every distraction of the State, found 
in philosophy a solace and a guide ;—courting Egeria in her 
solitary groves, when the tempest raged without. Such 
was Shaftsbury—such was Clarendon. 

If we would know the constitutions granted to the first 
colonists, we must know the men that granted them, Cla- 
rendon was abroad on a mission to Sweden. All the re- 
sponsibilities of the enterprize rested upon Shaftsbury ; he 
was its oracle—he gave laws to it—and in giving laws to it, 
was himself the type of the government he was about to 
establish. A man unflinching in his purposes—ever chang- 
ing in his connexions; an equal foe to despotic power and 
to democracy ; an aristocrat doating upon a landed aristo- 
cracy. with all faith in the nobles—all contempt for the peo- 
ple. Loving wealth without avarice ; just from interest,— 
and popular as achancellor every where but among the law- 
yers. Without religion—he feared not God, but watched 
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the stars; without faith in christianity,* he clung to astro- 
logy ;—a counsellor, but not an actor. A man without sym- 
pathies, he could neither understand a prejudice, or prescrip- 
tion. He debauched his mind into a contempt of the peo- 
ple, and would have debauched them in turn by inflaming 
their passions. Such was Shaftsbury, as Bancroft de- 
scribes him. 

There was another man—John Locke. As a patron of 
letters, Shafisbury was not long ignorant of the merits of 
the unpretending scholar. They were antipodes to each 
other in religion and morals; in letters and in politics they 
met on acommon arena and shook hands together. Shafis- 
bury was in the zenith of his glory ;—Locke, as yet, “un- 
honored and unsung.” A lover of truth, moved by con- 
victions and regardless of theory—looking to the nobility 
as the rock of the commonwealth, and out of all conceit 
with the people—John Locke, “in going forth,” says the his- 
torian, “to lay the foundation of civil government in the 
wilderness, bowed his mighty understanding to the persua- 
sive influences of Shaftsbury.” 

Associated with these great names comes down to us the 
first set of Carolina Constitutions, Locke drafted them on 
Shafisbury’s principles, but these were consonant to the 
feelings of the great metaphysician himself; and there is 
throughout the whole performance, we are told, but a single 
article which did not meet with his hearty approval.t Locke 
to his last days prided himself on these legislative labours. 
In their first birth they were the theme of extravagaut eu- 
logy. “Beyond compare are they,” said some; “empires 
will be solicitous of subjection to the noble government,” 
said others; “they shall endure forever,” said the proprie- 
tors, “sacred and unalterable.” } 


* He could yet pretend a faith, when it suited the purposes of his insa- 
tiable ambition. He communed with the Church of England, and main- 
tained, at times, that “it was censurable to represent the gospel as a fraud; 
that he hoped its enemies would be reconciled to it, and its friends prize it 
more highly.” Vide Dwight on Infidel Philosophy. M’llvaine’s Eviden- 
ces, p. 336. 

+ The Article establishing a National Church. 

t The autograph copy of these Constitutions in the Charleston Library, is 
dated July, 1669. As the reader may be pleased with a view of the plan 
of government to be established by them, we have thought it not inappropri- 
ate to furnish in a note such a summary or digest. It will be some labour 
to us, and lest it might prove tedious to any, we shall not encumber the text 
with it. The curiosity of the whole affair warrants us in this step; and 
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It has been said, “nothing so absurd as never to have 
been defended by any of the philosophers.” It would have 
been a curious thing to have seen the cumbrous machinery 
put into operation, which our philosophers in this instance 


the noted names of Shaftsbury and Locke gives an interest to every thing 
connected with them. We view first the three principa] departments of the 
Constitution,—the Executive—Legislative—Judiciary, and then come to 
the details of the system. 

I. Tue Executive. This power was lodged in the Palatine’s Court ra- 
ther than in the hands of a single officer. The Palatine was the highest of- 
ficer in the State, but had little power per se. The Palatine’s Court con- 
sisted simply of the Proprietors. Four of them were necessary to an Act; 
and this Court was charged with the appointment of all officers, the expend- 
ing of moneys,—pardoning, vetoing—calling and dissolving Parliaments, 
etc. The power to make war was not given it. 

Il. Tae Leoisuative. There were two legislative bodies. 

1. The Grand Council, or Upper House. Popular element little recog- 
nized init. Palatines, Proprietors, and Counsellors the only members. 
The ears making power placed here, as also the powers to originate and 
prepare all laws before they could appear in the other House. This met 
once a month. 

2. The Parliament, or Lower House, Four Estates comprised in it—sit- 
ting in a single room. 

a. The Proprietors,—always to be eight in number ; eldest, Palatine. Es- 
tate of each one-fortieth of every county,—a seigniory. Whole Province to 
be subdivided into counties. 

e. The Landgraves—one over every county, with 48,000 acres of land. 

i. The Cassiques—two to a county. Estate, 24,000 acres each. 

o. The Commons—Every fourth part of a county, or precinct, sent one, 
elected for two years. 

This Parliament was the law-making body. Assent of Palatine and four 
Proprietors necessary to every law. If this assent given through their de- 
puties, law expired after two years, unless act of deputies confirmed. A 

culiar veto existed here. In effect, if not in ¢ofis veréis, that of the Roman 
Tribune. Before the consent of the Palatine or his deputy obtained, any 
Proprietor or deputy might protest; a debate ensued ; the four estates re- 
tired to separate chambers ; a majority of either voting the law unconstitu- 
tional, destroyed itin any stage of its progress. How complex !—what 
opposing checks! Dissent the Grand Council, and the law could never 
come before Parliament, Assent both, and a Proprietor or his deputy, with 
the major part of either estate, defeated that assent. Unite all of these, and 
the Palatine’s Court charges down with its veto,—or the Crown of England, 
in the last resort,—and this under the Charter. 

Ill. Tue Jupiciary. Five descriptions of Courts. 

1. Supreme Courts,—of these eight. 

1. Palatine’s Court. 

2. Proprietor’s Courts. To each of these one Proprietor, six Counsel- 
lors, and a College of twelve Assistants. Counsellors and Assistants cho- 
sen ina peculiar manner by the Estates. The great preponderance in favor 
of the nobility and landed interests. The Grand Council could expel any 
of these, but could never expel a Proprietor, his right being an inherent, ori- 
ginalone. Quorum in each, a Proprietor and three Counsellors. In certain 
cases these appeal courts. Judgment final. In criminal matters exercis- 
ing control over inferior courts. 

a. The Chancellor's Court. Chancellor Speaker in Parliament, and Presi- 
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with all gravity, “ordained and established.” The man, re- 
versing the natural order, was to be made for the law, and 
not the law for the man. The cage made first, and then the 
lion to be put into it. But the lion proved too strong for 
the cage, and trampled it under his feet with disdain. You 
may reduce men to bondage, where they are effeminate from 
luxury or lost in the aggregate mass, but let them feel their 
individuality in a new world,—in the wild forests,—nature 
will speak there, and they will be free. 


“If you have nature in you, bear it not.” 


The Constitutions were ill-suited to colonial infaney,— 
and when power came, they were rejected with indignation. 
What were landgraves and cassiques and lords, to men strug- 
gling in a wilderness against nature and against man. These 


dent of the Grand Council. Each of his Counsellors a Vice-Chancellor,— 
each Assistant a Recorder. Chancery powers in general exercised here. 

b. Chief Justice’s Court. Appeals heard. Counsellors Justices; Assist- 
ants Masters. 

c. Constable’s Court. Military tribunal. Constable, in Palatine’s absence, 
commander-in-chief in war, Each Counsellor a Marshal,—Assistant, Lieut. 
General, 

d. Admiral’s Court. Powers of the Incident and Prize Courts of Admi- 
ralty in England. In war, the Admiral and officers of his court held com- 
mand in the navy. 

e. Tveasurer’s Court, with Under Treasurers and Auditors, 

f. Chamberlain’s Court. A Court of Heraldry. In many points, jurisdic- 
tion of an English Ecclesiastical Court. A Court of fashions, habits, games 
and sports. Officers, Vice Chamberlains and Provosts. 

g. High Steward’s Court. ‘Trade, manufactures, buildings, towns, roads, 
bridges, ferries, health. Comptrollers and Surveyors as officers. 

2. Courts of Assize. Commissioners to go into the several counties for 
the trial of capital offences. These were of the Grand Council, of the 
Counsellors or Assistants, and associated themselves with the Justices and 
Sheriffs of counties. 

3. County Courts. Sheriff and four Justices in each; chosen and com- 
missioned by Palatine’s Court. Appeals from Precinct Courts. 

4. Precinct Courts. Steward and four Justices each. Cognizance of cri- 
minal causes less than capital, and all civil causes, 

5. Seignory, Barony and Manor Courts. Held before the Lord. Causes 
civil and criminal between vassals and leet men,—without appeal. If oth- 
ers concerned, appeal to Precinct or County Courts. 

We proceed to examine the constitutions under a few other divisions. 

I. Reticion. Church of England Establishment. Dissenting churches 
tolerated, having each its terms of communion drawn up, and names of 
communicants. Every such church must agree that there is a God, and 
that he is to be worshipped. No citizenship to other than a communicant 
insome church. No place of honor or profit. (Q? Would not this ensure 
some sad communicants or a deistical church ?) 

II. Revenve. All land held of the Proprietors with a rent tax. All 
wrecks, mines, etc., pearl and whale fishery, ambergris, etc., to them for- 
ever. Palatine’s share, three-tenths of the whole. 

VOL. VII.—wno. 14. 
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constitutions were the only attempt to establish an order of 
nobility in America, where all are nature’s noblemen. An 
aristocracy alone was aimed at. Popular liberty altogether 
out of the question. From the construction of the govern- 
ment, an aristocratic majority might, almost in every instance, 
be relied on. Two-fifths of all the land belonged to the no- 
bility. Every thing was dependent upon property. “Money,” 
“money,” sounded from every part of the government. O 
majestas nummorum sanctissima est ! e will not sell 
justice,—Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus 
rectum aut justiciam, said Magna Charta; here it was on 
all occasions sold. The right to appeal was fixed at a cer- 
tain price, in different courts. High property qualifications 
were annexed to every privilege. Estates of nobility ina- 
lienable. ‘These were among the most arbitrary provisions. 
The provision in these constitutions which admitted a ma- 
jority of the jury to decide, is one which leans on the side 
of arbitrary power, against liberty. In State prosecutions, a 
majority of the Court may be influenced by authority, cor- 
rupted or overawed, but a unanimous verdict is freed from 
this danger, for it could hardly happen that the jury-box 
should not contain at least one man of incorruptible integri- 
ty. This clause was directly repugnant to the English con- 
stitution, one peculiarity of which, from all antiquity, is this 


Ill. Property. Elective franchise and office only to land-holders. Fifty 
acres to the lowest officer,—a voter; five hundred to the highest,—a juror, 
or a member of parliament. Appeals to higher Courts, even in criminal} 
matters, disposed of at a fixed price. Proprietary estates inalienable after 
a certain time, (unless “for terms under three lives.”) In descent of lands, 
heirs male preferred. Failure of heirs to a Proprietor, his colleagues elect 
anew one. Oldest Proprietor, Palatine. Failure of heirs of Landgraves 
or Cassiques, reversion to Proprietors. Manors indivisible. 

IV. Staves. 1. Leet Men—serts or villeins. Under their lords without 
appeal. Bound tothe soil. Their descendants leet men and women for- 
ever. Leet men made by entering their names as such. On marriage, to 
receive of the Lord land at a small rent. 

2. Negroes. Absolute power over them in master. Not manumitted by 
church membership. An odd notion to the contrary being held in England 
at the time. 

V. Nobility never to be diminished in number. Tried by their peers in 
the Chief Justice’s Court. Appointed by Proprietors. Never to hold more 
than one dignity ata time. Palatine and Proprietors may act by Deputies. 
Deputies must be of the Nobility or Counsellors. No cause of any nature 
tried without a jury. (Q. Would not this sweep chancery away?) Ma- 
jority of jury decide. No advocate allowed to plead, without oath that he 
is unpaid. No law valid after a hundred years, (except constitutions.) No 
comments upon constitutions or laws allowed. Constitutions read at every 
Parliament. Naturalization conferred forever by signing the constitutions, 
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very unanimity, distinguishing it from the nembda, or Goth- 
ic jury, which required a consent from the major part only. 

But, then, we must not complain too much of the consti- 
tutions for their strong anti-liberty bias. They were framed 
in an age, when a reaction was taking place against this li- 
berty,—when the popular element, even in the English con- 
stitution, had began to be looked upon as the cause of the 
terrible convulsions through which the State had but lately 
passed. The noblemen who framed these laws, were not 
unmindful of their own order. Like their brethren of ano- 
ther age, who wrested from King John the Magna Charta 
of their rights, they admitted the people to no more of these 
rights than necessity demanded. With regard to the lowest 
order of the State,—the villeins, serfs, (or leet men, as they 
are called in Locke’s Constitutions,)—neither instrument 
considered them as having any claims whatever. Their 
condition under Magna Charta was, if any thing, preferable. 
Here they could never be emancipated. Their descendants 
must forever be as themselves. What more gloomy than 
such a prospect! The rigidity of Indian castes was not 
more severe. The Egyptian “hereditary professions” not 
less philosophical. Not by nature were these a degraded 
race of men, but by adventitious circumstances. Should 
they never triumph over these? Should they ever remain, 
as in the constitutions, “under their lords without appeal ?” 

With regard to the slaves proper of the constitution,—the 
negroes,—the worst feature of the Roman law was displayed, 
the master’s power of life and death over them. Mr. Ban- 
croft does not wonder at this from John Locke, when Gro- 
tius could defend the institution of slavery, and William 
Penn employ the labor of African bondmen. The present 
condition of the African slave, when contrasted with this pro- 
vision, ought forever to silence the wretched cry of aboli- 
tionism.* 


* Slavery and the slave trade, says Bancroft, are older than the records 
of human society They existed among the Egyptians and the Hebrews. 
All Phenicia and Scythia trafficked in slaves. At Athens, at Macedon, at 
Rome,—most repulsively under the Anglo-Saxons, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Italy. Christianity introduced a new feature. The Crusaders 
established the principle that infidels might be enslaved. Even Lord Bacon 
Seemed to admit, that war might be made upon them for the propagation 
of the Christian faith—1 Kent, 10. When the Moors, overcome by Chris- 
tians, removed to Africa, all Africans were esteemed Moors ;—hence Afri- 
can slavery. But African slavery first existed in Africa. The nations 
there enslaved each other. Herodotus speaks of Negro slaves. ‘The Ne- 
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The Constitutions prohibited any comments to be written 
upon them. One might have supposed that history would 
have taught the Proprietors the absurdity of such a law. The 
same thing was decreed by Justinian, after the digest of his 
celebrated body of laws. Every commentator upon it “in- 
curred the guilt of the crimen falsi,” but, in defiance of the 
command, says Kent, it was overloaded with the commenta- 
ries of civilians. Every law was to expire after a hundred 
years, and yet in the same breath the monstrous folly of “sa- 
cred and unalterable constitutions.” The laws of the Medes 
and Persians re-produced—those inflexible laws which might 
never be changed. No advocate to plead in any case for a 
fee. At one “fell swoop,’ farewell to the whole body of 
lawyers, who have been so celebrated in every age. Even 
the religious toleration of these constitutions was suspicious. 
“Its courts of games and fashions,” says the historian, “sup- 
posed that men would submit their minds, women their 
tastes, and children their pastimes, toa tribunal.” Naturali- 
zation was forever to be conferred by the simple act of 
signing the constitutions. What must be thought of the 


gro race exists in the catacombs, in the mixed or Negroloid character. 
Even in this modified type their presence is comparatively unfrequent. If 
Negroes, as is mure than probable, were numerous in Egypt, their social 
position was chiefly in ancient times, what it yet is,—that ot plebeians, ser- 
vants and slaves.”—Nott’s Lectures on the Caucasian and Negro Races, p. 
15. Negro slaves existed in Greece and Rome. They existed in Europe 
before the discovery of America. As early as 1443, they were introduced 
from Africa by the Portuguese. The Spaniards are even said to have pre- 
ceded the Portuguese. The first emigrants to America enslaved the In- 
dians. Las Casas suggested African slavery in Hispaniola. Queen Eli- 
zabeth was the first English sovereign to engage in the traffic,—Massachu- 
setts the first colony! Virginia first sold to slavery her white servants that 
came over. In 1620, African slaves were introduced there. See the admi- 
rable chapter in Bancroft on this subject,—Hist. U.S., chap. v.—Kent’s 
Com., vol.i., p. 191. The Barbadoes planters brought African slaves to 
Carolina coeval with the colony. In a few years they outnumbered the 
whites, two to one. Every colony received them. The slave trade termin- 
ated first at the South. Virginia and North-Carolina, in 1773, resolved to 
discontinue it. The first law I find in South-Carolina, relating to slaves, 
passed 1683, This is lost. Our collection of Statutes commences with 
1685. Between 1690 and 1835, I find forty-two enactments upon the subject. 
The earlier sanguinary, but, by degrees, assuming a mild and humane char- 
acter. The condition of this class must be ameliorated,—but never by 
foreign influence. Our own humanity and enlightenment will dictate the 
proper amelioration. Of this humanity and enlightenment we claim quite 
as much as our neighbors. Every law, prior to 1751, on the subject of slaves 
in South-Carolina, expired before the Revolution. ‘Let the philanthropists 
of the day recollect that they were British and not American laws,” says the Edi- 
tor of our Statutes. 
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wisdom of such a aimee at this day, when even our pre- 
sent systems of naturalizatf>n are objected against. There 
was inserted in the constitutions no power to amend. The 
Proprietors, we may suppose, reserved this to themselves. 
But this brings us to the question,—Had they the right to 
ordain the constitutions at all? Their charter required the 
consent of freeholders, who were not, certainly, consulted 
in this instance, much less did they consent. 

But let us return to history. In 1670, came over the first 
colony under the charter. ‘The planting was effected under 
the direction of the Proprietors. At their expense all the 
necessaries were furnished.* With the colony came a rough 


- draft of the constitutions. We shall witness their fate. No 


attempt was made to enforce them. It would have been 
vain. A government was indeed required, but of quite a 
different character. One was established. Some historians 
speak of it as a military government,—but liberty was one 
of its elements. The government was temporary: a legis- 
lature of twenty delegates, elected by the people ;—a council 
of ten,—five by the appointment of the legislature, and five 
by the Proprietors. A Proprietor’s Governor was already on 
the spot. The complete constitutions arrived ;—were they 
to supersede the present establishment? The Proprietors 
sent over temporary laws ;t—were these to be enforced ? 
Now were the times pregnant with dissension and party 
strife. 

The colony had reached another stage. The Barbadoes 
planters, with their negro slaves, were settled. The Dutch, 
from the Hudson, had arrived. The sons of Ireland and 
Scotia were there too; and France’s generous Huguenots 
sought in Carolina, what the revocation of the Edict of 


* Horne’s “Description of the Province” had been promey five years. 
It painted the country in the most glowing colors, and offered the most fa- 
vorable terms to settlers. They were to enjoy great privileges: muck great- 
er than the Proprietors, in the event, were willing to allow. Large bounties 
of land to free men and women; also to servants, after their terms of ser- 
vice. “If any Maid or single Woman,” said the paper, ‘have a desire to go 
over, they will think themselves in the Golden Age, when Men paid a Dowry for 
their Wives; for if they be but Civil, and wnder 50 years of Age, some honest Man 
or other will purchase them for their Wives.”—Car. Coll. p. 17. We may spe- 
culate as to the effect of this upon the spinsters of that a As 
to government, the emigrants might present thirteen persons, from whom a 
council of six, and a governor for three years, would be selected by the 
Proprietors. An assembly of their own freemen should meet to pass laws, 
2 Car. Coll. p. 282, 
+ For these see 2 Car. Coll. p. 404, 
7* 
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Nantes denied them at home. Charleston was built, (1680,) 
“On the spot where opulence now crowds the wharves of 
the most prosperous mart on our Southern seaboard, amon 
ancient groves that swept down to the rivers’ banks, an 
were covered with the yellow jasmine, which burdened the 
vernal zephyrs with its perfumes, the cabins of graziers be- 
gan the city. Long after, the splendid vegetation which 
environs Charleston, especially the vine and cedar and cy- 
press trees, along the broad road which is now Meeting- 
street, delighted the observer by its perpetual verdure.” This 
is Bancroft’s language. “In short,” says old John Archdale, 
“out of Charles-’ Town, for three or four Miles, called the 
Broadway, is so delightful a Road, and so pleasantly 
Green, that [believe no Prince in Europe, by all their Art, 
can make so pleasant a Sight for the whole Year.” The 
Proprietors, too, in their turn, had become restless. Larger 
drafts had been made upon their purses than they expected 
or desired. Prospects of any return were hopeless. “We 
must be silly, indeed, said they, to maintain idle men.” The 
temporary government of the colonists little pleased them. 
The enforcement of the “grand model” was alone in their 
hearts. From this the people rebelled. 

Thus stood matters. Mutual distrust hastened on the 
crisis. Itcame. The efforts of the Proprietors to enforce 
the collection of foreign debts,—to apportion the representa- 
tion, of which Charleston enjoyed a monopoly,—to apply 
the navigation laws of England,—were deemed odious. But 
the Proprietors were innocent, so far as the navigation laws 
were concerned. These laws existed before the charter, and, 
of course, were not repealed by it. Such a construction 
would admit the dispensing power of the king, with all its 
train of revolutionary consequences, and yet this construction 
was contended for. “The principles of the Carolinians,” 

says George Chalmers, “and the doctrine so fashionable at 
the Court of James, which sapped the foundations of his 
throne, were therefore exactly the same.” The contests of 
the churchmen, etc., which Archdale had struggled so much 
to heal, were at their height. Every thing was disorder in 
the colony. A plaint went up to the Crown, The Crown 
heard it, and issued a “quo warranto” to vacate the charter. 
But a compromise ensued. Then met the assembly of 1655. 
A majority of its members stood out against the fundamental 
constitutions, and were excluded. Scattering themselves 
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among the people, they added every where fuel to the flame. 
Another parliament,—the elections turned on this contest 
with the Proprietors. The members met to oppose. Business 
was out of the question. They would do nothing but pro- 
test. “One of the protesting members,” says the royalist 
Chalmers, “signed his mark, as he could not write. We 
may infer the extent of bis political knowledge.” 

The notorious Seth Sothel, from North-Carolina, appeared 
in the midst at this time as an evil spirit. He was a Pro- 
prietor. To be a usurper was the easiest thing in the world. 
The people hailed him with applause. The governor and 
council opposed him to no purpose. But his dominion was 
of short duration. The hands that elevated were among the 
first to depose. 'T'o appease the general ferment, the Proprie- 
tors resolve, in 1693, “the constitutions to be no longer in 
force.” 

Thus passed away the labours of Locke. Thus forever 
pass away those arbitrary systems, which, calculated for the 
abstract man, would be applied experimentally by philosophy 
to the living and moving mass. A lesson, here, for all sub- 
sequent ages. Let men gather hence where is the true wis- 
dom in establishing government and laws. Let them see 
that Deity has chosen the lesser things of this world to con- 
found the mighty. Let them see how practical wisdom 
laughs to scorn abstract philosophy, when it would carry in- 
to execution its ideal schemes. Men are too much governed. 
Society best regulates itself without arbitrary restraints. Phi- 
losophers make indifferent legislators. ‘There is a common 
law of government, and that is derived from the wisdom of 
all ages. Every attempt to systematize has failed. The 
world has long laughed at the plans of government which 
grave and learned heads have devised,—the “Oceanicas,” 
the “Utopias,” the “Perfect Governments,” of such men as 
Plato and Bacon and Harrington and Hume. Men have 
been amused, too, at the absurdities of the French philoso- 
phers. ‘They laughed, in this instance, at the “unalterable 
constitutions” of Locke and Shaftsbury, and trampled them 
under feet with contempt. In twenty-three years the immor- 
tal instrument was dead. How contemptible, then, the claims 
of human wisdom ! 

But the Proprietors were not so easy to yield their every 
claim. Another attempt at a set of constitutions was made 
in 1698, The iniquitous Capt. Jas. Moore was governor at 
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the time. He called a parliament,—influenced the sheriff, 
says an old historian,* “that strangers, servants, aliens, mu- 
lattoes and negroes, and all Frenchmen, were polled and 
returned.” The act of 1704 passed against dissenters—“above 
two-thirds of the people, and the richest and soberest among 
them.” The act required conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land and its sacraments, as the qualification for members of 
assembly. It passed bya majority of one. The attempt by 
the same parliament to repeal it failed. The Proprietors 
countenanced and adopted the law. The matter came before 
the English House of Lords. 'They declared that the Pro- 
prietors had, in this act, vacated their charter. Queen Anne 
instructed her attornies to sue out a guo warranto against 
the charter. Oldmixon, who wrote in 1708, speaks of the 
cause as still pending.t 

The Revolution of 1719. Nothing could prevent the 
shock. The moment had arrived when freemen should le- 
gislate for themselves. ‘The English constitution was broad 
enough to cover its colony. A government which could 
inspire neither love nor fear, was already paralytic. Its vi- 
tality was gone. Men looked beyond it. In vain the colo: 


* Oldmixon, 2 Car. Coll., p. 420. 

+ In 1712, an act of Assembly was passed for putting in force, in the colo- 
ny, upwards of three hundred English statutes, extending from Magna 
Charta to 25 Geo. II. Among these acts is that of 1 James I., ‘against con- 
juration, witchcraft and dealings with evil and wicked spirits.” Dr. Cooper, at 
the end of his second volume, in a note upon the statute, sums up much of 
the curious learning that pertains to the subject, and exonerates our ances- 
tors for yielding in this instance to the pepular superstitions. He certainly 
shows that our ancestors were sustained by much learned authority. Even 
in our own State, Chief Justice Trott once delivered a learned charge, most 
elaborately maintaining the existence of witchcraft. A case occurred in 
1813 or 14,in Lancaster, S.C. Several were indicted for an assault on an 
old woman. The defence was, that she had practised diabolical acts upon a 
young girl, and that the persons indicted brought the old woman to touch 
the girl, and say over her, “God bless you!” With this, of course, the girl 
recovered! Judge Johnson presided at the trial. The girl being permitted 
to testify, swore that, “being fatigued one evening at her labors, she lay 
down to rest; that Barbara Powers, the prosecutrix, came in and sat upon 
her, and choked her with great violence. After this, Barbara raised her up, 
converted her into a horse, rode her to Lancaster village, went through the 
key-hole into several shops, brought out goods of great value, loaded her 
with them, and rode her into Chesterfield with her booty. With the severity 
of her almost incessant hardships in the service of the witch, her health and 
strength greatly declined.” 

No inconsiderable number of witches are said to have existed in Winns- 
boro’, S. C., in 1792. Bya sort of Judge Lynch Court of Witch Doctors, 
several were tried, found guilty, and punished by — burning their feet 
at a bark fire, so that the soles came off, etc., ete. 2Stat. at Large, p. 743: 
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nists implore aid in their disastrous Indian wars; the “in- 
corporated noblemen” were unwilling or unable to grant it. 
The crown was not disposed to interfere with the concerns 
of the Proprietary. The attempt was made in England to 
reduce all the chartered governments in America to legal 
ones, but failed. State securities were issued to defray the 
great expenses of military defence. These depreciated. For- 

eign merchants protested through the Proprietors on account 
of their consequent losses. The Proprietors called into be- 
ing the veto power, and the power of repeal. They declared 
null and void several offending laws of the colonists. The 
law extending elections to all the parishes, shared this fate. 
A few years before they had been earnest for the passage of 
a similar law, in despite of all opposition. 'They protested, 
now, that one of the laws was contrary to the charter. The 
colonists retorted upon them,—the charter was already a dead 
letter. They based themselves here on the opinion of the 
House of Lords. The law “on elections” was opposed viru- 
lently by Chief Justice Trott and Mr. Rhett. It was too 
democratic and too hostile to their immense influence in the 
then system of elections. The Proprietors’ right to repeal 
laws was also contested ; at all events, said the colonists, 
their deputies have already assented. The act of deputies 
is their own act. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Rich- 
ard Johnson, Esq., arrived at this time, with full power to 
settle the differences. To the people he soon endeared him- 
self. Trott became every day more infamous; he carried 
himself so arbitrarily,—was so hostile to popular rights. His 
power in the many courts over which he presided, was ex- 
traordinary. Appeals went up from Justice Trott to Justice 
Trott. Thirty articles of impeachment were handed in 
against him. They were disregarded, and the thanks of his 
masters in England tendered for his zeal. Johnson was 
commanded to dissolve the parliament, and assemble a new 
one forthwith on the old election law. A council of twelve 
was associated with him ; the former one of seven was abol- 
ished. He was instructed to grant no more lands on any 
pretence whatever. The cry on every hand was, the char- 
ter,—the charter. The new council was in violation of it(?)— 
the land regulation was in violation of it. The charter 
looked to the settlement of the country ; granting lands was 
one of its conditions ; hundreds came over on its faith, and 
on the faith of acts passed in pursuance of it. “Five hun- 
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dred men transported themselves to Carolina, to take the 
benefit of these acts, which influx was a great acquisition at 
this juncture, and served to strengthen the frontiers,” says 
Dr. Hewit.* 

The parliament was dissolved. The new one came toge- 
ther in bad spirit. A Spanish descent expected upon the 
coasts, could not urge them into action. Country associa- 
tions every where had been formed against the Proprietors. 
The legislature echoed the popular sentiment. It soon voted 
itself a convention, and no assembly. The writs of election, 
said they, were illegal. The charter was forfeited. The 
government they boldly offered to Johnson, as the represen- 
tative of the crown. He refused it. His speech on the oc- 
casion was able and elaborate. As far as mere verbal argu- 
ment was concerned, he had far the best of the controversy. 
But there were arguments of another nature. The salvation 
of the State must not be sacrificed to mere technicalities,— 
salus populi suprema lex. This is the argument of revolu- 
tion. Nice questions of law and fact are out of the question. 
“For the preservation of our lives and estates,” said they, 
“according tothe supreme law of nature, we with one heart 
and voice renounce the said Proprietors.” t 

The blow was struck. The convention elected a new 
governor and council. This Protean body assumed again 
its legislative character. Trott was deposed. Commissioners 
were sent to England. News reached the colony that three 
Quakers had been negotiating for the Proprietary to stock- 
job it in the market. It had been long notorious that a single 
secretary in England transacted ail its business, and, in ef- 
fect, ruled the Province. The Council of Regency, in his 
Majesty’s absence, heard the commissioners ; they declared 
the charter forfeited. Amid the general rejoicings of the 
whole colony, a new government sprung into being. George 
the First had been pleased to appoint a governor and coun- 
cil to act with the assembly. Order was every where re- 
stored. 

In 1729, the claims of seven Proprietors in the soil, lands, 
quit rents, ete., were purchased for £22,000,—and this for 
the great Western Empire! Lord John Carteret’s eighth 
part was reserved, surveyed out on patent, and vested in him. 


* Rise and Progress of the Colonies of Carolina and Georgia, vol. 1, Pp. 
205. 
t Cooper’s Statutes at Large S.C., vol. i., p. 58. 
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It paid a small quit rent, and a fourth of all gold and silver 
ore. The crown retained in it all powers of government. 
The assembly, in 1761, contained forty-four members. They 
were unequally distributed between the parishes, as Gover- 
nor Glen complains. In his own language, “some parishes 
returning five, others four, three, two, or only one, and some 
towns which, by the king’s instructions, have a right to be 
erected into parishes, and to send two members, are not al- 
lowed to send any.”* The taxes at this period were levied 
only by imposts. Revenue amounted to £4500,—expendi- 
tures, £3500; a fourth went to the church, and £250 to the 
governor. 

The Revolution of 1776. The power which had shat- 
tered to pieces the government of 1669, did not slumber long. 
It roused itself for another blow, and tyranny quailed before 
its outstretched arm. The kind parent of 1719 had degen- 
erated into the “unnatural mother” of 1776,—the protector 
had become the scourge. Sated with power in the old world, 
she turned to the new, and the forge was rivetting chains for 
the strong men of that new world. Then Liberty spoke, 
and her thunder notes echoed across the ocean,—then the 
western world entered upon its high destiny,—then the 
country of Ashley and Cooper passed from the dependant 
colony to the Republican State. We regard her in this new 
phasis in the eyes of nations,—we mark her as she developes 
herself in the 

Constitution of 1776. Its history. A voice was heard 
from the Continental Congress, recommending to the Con- 
vention of South-Carolina the formation of a government, 
“during the continuance of the present dispute with Great 
Britain.” We quote from Drayton’s Memoirs.t A committee 
considered the suggestion. Col. Laurens, from the commit- 
tee, reported favorably. Col. Gadsden, with one hand upon 
the “Common Sense”} of Thomas Paine, declared for the in- 
dependence of America. A volcanic eruption of Vesuvius 
could not have more shocked the valleys of the plain. No 


* A Description of South-Carolina. London, 1761. 

t 2d vol. p. 171. 

t The effect of this work upon the men of that day, we may well imagine. 
It was in every one’s hands. It stirred them up. Mr. Izard, writing from 
London, May, 1776, says, “I have read ‘Common Sense,’ the pamphiet you 
ask about. Itis by much the cleverest and most ingenious performance I 
ever saw.” Correspondence of Ralph Izard of 8. C., vol. i., p. 213. 
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cry of “treason,” “treason,” echoed as in Virginia. A few 
voices only responded to the noble call of “liberty.” The 
Constitution was drafted. The opposition, at first fierce, 
yielded at last before the struggles of those men of might, 
who had prepared themselves to meet it. On the 26th March, 
the Constitution had become law. Its preamble recited as 
usual! the long list of grievances. It looked rather to an ad- 
justment of the question than to a separation from England. 
This, says Mr. Drayton, “that it might not strike in too gla- 
ring a light the apprehensions of timid or weak minds.” The 
government was on the model of the colonial,—a general 
assembly for two years ;* a legislative council elected by it 
and out of it for the same term ; a president and vice-presi- 
dent, on joint ballot, by the two legislative bodies ; a privy 
council of seven, or ‘advisory council to the governor, elected 
out of the two houses ; a veto in the president : an election 
on joint ballot for delegates to Congress ; privy council a 
court of chancery. An oath of abjuration and allegiance, 
more stringent than in the Constitution, soon followed that 
instrument,—the alternative, to take it or depart the province. 
This Constitution, although adopted by delegates from the 
people, was not in stricti juris a Constitution ; it was a Jaw. 
A majority could alter or repeal it. In three months the 
manifesto of the general Congress proclaimed the American 
States free. Every question of submission or compromise 
was forever at end. Then came 

The Constitution of 1778. This was a Constitution in 
no other sense than the last. It did not repeal its predecessor, 
but only altered it in the most important particulars. Fur- 
ther than this, it was still of force. The present establish- 
ment of governor, senate and house, takes its origin here. 
Governor chosen on joint ballot by the Legislature for two 
years,—property qualification, £10,000 currency ;t privy 
council associated with him for the same term and with the 


* The Parishes, nineteen in number, had six members each, except St. 


Philip and St. Michael, which had thirty, - ° - * 138 
Four Districts had ten each, ° * a . = - 4 
Two “ “ six ** . 7 - 2 e y 2s 12 

- - 22 


Three ‘ “ four “ - - - - - - 





Members Assembly, - - - 

+ Currency. Stamped bills of cre dit issued by the Legislature in 1700. 
Their par value was maintained for several years. In 1750 their value had 
sunk to one-seventh of sterling. Old Currency was the currency of the Re- 
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same pecuniary qualification; a senate of sixty members. 
The parishes and districts sent annually one senator each, to 
serve two years ; some of the smaller of these, however, sent 
less than one, and Charleston sent two,—property qualifi- 
cation from 2 to £7000 currency. House of Representatives, 
in number slightly differing from that of the first Constitu- 
tion; term of service two years ; elected biennially ; qualifi- 
cation ranging as high as £3500 currency. The senate 
would appear to have been the popular house, under this 
Constitution. Half of its number came fresh from the people 
annually ; in this respect resembling the upper house of se- 
veral of the States at this day.* Governor without the veto 
power. As in the last Constitution, no officiating clergyman 
eligible to the senate, or house, or executive office, The Con- 
stitution which succeeded this, enacted the same clause. 
The policy of such an exclusion may be clearer than the 
right to enforce it. The clergy being devoted to the “cure 
of F souls, ” is an argument with themselves only why they 
should not desire or accept public honors or offices. The 
reason for excluding them nolens volens, seems clearly anti- 
republican. They are citizens. ‘They possess the abilities 
and are subject to the disabilities of citizens. They have 
property and persons to be represented. ‘They are taxed as 
citizens. They are not excluded from the elective franchise ; 

it would be tyranny toexclude them. They have, at least, 
all the necessary ability and virtue of citizens. Why, then, 
exclude them from public representative councils? The 
restriction appears to involve a reproach upon the cloth,—a 
reproach least deserved in our day. It savors of a reaction 
against a corrupt church, and the reaction has run into in- 
justice. But this is not the place to discuss so grave a ques- 
tion.t The Constitution of 1778 preceded, in time, the “Ar- 


* The Senate and House, in many of the States, appear to have an equal 
aan of the popular element; that is in respect of their time of service. 

ost of the New-England States elect their senators and representatives 
annually. The same obtains in Georgia and North-Carolina. 

t Sir Edward Coke says of the clergy, “that seeking to extend their li- 
berties beyond their true bounds, they either lost or enjoyed not those which 
of right belonged to them.” In England, the clergy are not allowed to sit 
in the House ofCommons. The reason given is, that “they sit in the Con- 
vocation. The celebrated case of Horne Tooke having occasioned doubts, 
the stat. 41 Geo. III. was passed. This excludes all who have even been 
ordained, Our States have not gone so far, Most of the States have no 
clause in their constitutions in relation to the subject. It does not appear 
whether the clergy ever sit in these States, but they are not excluded. Of 
the old thirteen States, New-York, Delaware, Virginia, North and South- 


38 VOL. VII.—NO. 14. 
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ticles of Confederation” between the States. Its representa- 
tive system was to be apportioned anew every fourteen years, 
according to the comparative strength and taxable property 
of the different sections of the State. Its religious toleration 
was but a sad affair. The governor and legislators must be 
Protestant citizens. The XXXYVIII. Article draws largely 
upon the exploded constitutions of John Locke ;—it goes 
even further, and excludes Jews. No church to be recog- 
nized without the admission of four principles,—1, that 
there is a God; 2, that He is to be worshipped ; 3, that the 
Old and New Testaments are divinely inspired; 4, that 
Christianity is true. To every clergyman an oath admin- 
istered that he will duly perform the duties of his office ;— 
this “that the State may have security for the due discharge 
of the pastoral office.” Every voter, besides property quali- 
fication, etc., must “acknowledge a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments.” The XL. Article demands a 
reform of the sanguinary enactments of the penal code,—one 
of the first principles of Republicanism is humanity. The 
XLI. Article is a transcript of the XLVI. of Magna Charta. 
Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, aut disseisie- 
tur, aut utlegatur, aut eruletur, aut aliquo modo destrua- 
tur ; nec super eum ibimus, nec super eum mittemus, nisi 
per legale judicium parium suorum, vel per legem terra. 
The bulwark of English liberty. 

The Constitution of 1790. South-Carolina had two years 
before reduced herself to the present territorial limits, by ce- 
ding to the general government all her public lands, extend- 
ing westward to the Mississippi River.* She now, in her 
sovereign capacity, speaks a Constitution into being, suited 
in every respect to her foreign and domestic relations, and 
in consonance with the sound principles of republicanism. 


Carolina, alone exclude them. The privileges of this order in England, 
are, that they may not sit on juries, be appointed bailiffs, ete. Formerly 
they might claim the “benefit of clergy,” exempting them from death for 
any number of felonies, etc., etc. They might not, however, carry on 
any species of trade or merchandise. ‘The Constitution of the U. States 
has not prohibited the clergy from holding public office under the gover- 
ment. In New-York, their property, to the amount of $1500, is exempt 
from taxation. 

* New-York ceded her lands in 1781; Virginia, 1784 and ’88 ; Massachu- 
setts, 1785; Connecticut, 1786; North-Carolina, 1790; Georgia, 1802. Dr. 
Cooper observes that the ordinance of Congress, forbidding the introduc- 
tion of involuntary servitude into the territory N. W. of the Ohio River, is 
not only not authorized by, but is in direct contravention of the conditions 
of the Virginia cession, and the resolution of Congress of 1786. 
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We name this (as in contradistinction to all others it was, 
and is still) the Constitution of South-Carolina.* It had, in 
fact, each and all the characteristics of such an instrument. 
The narrow and contracted principles of former fundamen- 
tal laws, were no longer insisted on. Men had arrived at 
another stage in social progress. A new system was engraft- 
ed upon the State, broad enough to include all the doctrines 
of the soundest political wisdom. Carolina was rather ahead 
than behind the age. She was among the first to discover 
the entire inadequacy and defects of the Articles which con- 
federated together the thirteen republican States. She was 
among the first to propose a remedy. When those “Articles” 
yielded to the magnificent Constitution of 1787, she was 
ready to hail it with acclamation, and accommodate her in- 
ternal policy to all the high principles upon which it was 
based. She did so. On the 3d June, 1790, her people, 

speaking in their original capacity, in Convention at Colum- 
bia, prepared, discussed and adopted a republican Constitu- 
tion for the State. Our citizens must be too well acquainted 
with the provisions of this instrument, to require any analy- 
sis at our hands. ‘'T’o other than citizens,a few words must 
suffice. The constituent parts of the government were little 
changed. The representation to the House was more justly 
apportioned ; its number, too, was diminished one-half.t 
The Senate was also reduced considerably,—its term of ex- 
istence to be four years,—half of its members to go out of 
office every two years, in analogy to the Constitution of 
the United States,—qualification of a voter, freehold or 
payment of tax,—qualification of a representative, £150 
sterling in real estate,—of a senator, £300,—of a governor, 
£1500 : governor elected by the Legislature on joint ballot, 

for two years. As an officer, he has ery little power in 
South-Carolina. Even the veto powe eis not lodged in his 
hands. He adds to the pomp of the establishment, but the 


* The two former Constitutions cannot be considered as repealed by the 
Constitution of 1790. These Constitutions, we have already stated, were 
only laws. As laws they are distinctly recognized in the last Constitution. 
The seventh article of it enacts, “that all laws of force in this State at the 
passing of this Constitution, shall so continue until altered or repealed by 
” Legislature.” 

“All numerous bodies of men, although selected with the greatest care, 
PB. too much swayed by passion and too impatient of protracted delibera- 
tion.” The world has had experience enough of this kind in the Athenian 
assemblies and those of the French Revolution. See Kent’s Com., vol. i., 
p. 230. 
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executive power strictly is lodged in the Legislature. Liberty 
of conscience is forever guaranteed in the State. 

Amendment of 1808. An amendment is a new Constitu- 
tion to the extent that it is an amendment. The one before 
us was the result of a compromise between the lower and 
upper sections of the State. The wealth and population of 
the community must meet on equal terms; neither can be 
slighted. Property must be, to a great extent, the basis of 
sound representation. No theorist was ever wild enough to 
base representation exclusively upon mere numbers. The 
point is to find the mean. The present compromise seems 
in an admirable manner to have hit it. No disposition is yet 
evidenced to disturb the adjustment. This disturbance may, 
however, grow out of other proposed innovations. The 
amendment leaves the number of the house, one hundred 
and twenty-four, unchanged ; the apportionment alone is 
altered. Every sixty-second part of the whole white popu- 
lation of the State is to send a member; every sixty-second 
part of the whole property in the State has the like privilege ; 
every election district to have at least one member; every 
ten years a census taken of wealth and numbers ; each house 
election district to. send one senator; Charleston, however, 
as before, may send two, In the Constitution, it required 
several districts often to send a senator. The senate, as we 
take it, neither represents wealth or numbers. It is based 
upon mere arbitrary geographical divisions, and has its par- 
allel in the United States senate. 

Amendment of 1810. This sweeps away, in effect, all 
property qualification from the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. The condition of residence, however, must be fully 
met. We may speculate as to the effect of the principles 
which are gaining ground every day in our country, and 
which tend to remove every obstruction whatever between 
the individual and the ballot-box. One of the last expressions 
of these principles is to be found in the late revolutionary 
movements of the people of Rhode Island. We are far from 
countenancing the opposite doctrine, which absorbs all things 
into the rapacious maw of wealth. There is a medium. Uni- 
versal suffrage is no suffrage at all; it degenerates into li- 
centiousness, and defeats the very end it was intended to 
accomplish. Liberty well consists with all due restrictions ; 
Liberty will not exist without them. Democracy is not ne- 
cessarily liberty ; its consummation is frequently in delirious 
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excess,—its best principles are revolution. Our fathers, in 
all the Constitutions they formed, guarded anxiously against 
this danger. Let the heritage of the sons be the wisdom of 
their fathers.* And this much for the amendment of 1810. 

Federal Relations. We turn our attention now from 
matters of a strictly local or State character. It will be 
necessary awhile to refer to others of a wide, national, and 
more imposing character, The constitution of the United 
States is the constitution of each particular State. We 
have an equivalent expression of Mr. Calhoun, who gives it 
on the authority of the late Nathaniel Macon.t This consti- 
tution we noticed en passant. Anything more was unne- 
cessary. Wedid not discuss the federal constitution. We 
hesitate, now, whether to venture a discussion which shall 
relate to it. We have reached a period of our legal or go- 
vernmental history, which largely mingles with and mixes 
itself in federal relations. The option seems to be left us 
either to leave our sketch unfinished in one of its most 
important particulars, or proceed boldly on in despite of 
all the high responsibilities of the discussion. We are to 
touch upon an important controversy in our history. The 
historian, perhaps, lives too near the times to be free from 
its prejudices. The historian of another period will not 
have the actors in the scene for his judges. The accounts 
on each side are nearly balanced. We have no right to 
shrink from the responsibility. We leave the ground of 


* Maine, Vermont, New-York, Maryland, South-Carolina, Kentucky, 
indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Alabama, require no property qualification whatever in an elector. 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Georgia, exact the condition of having paid all required taxes. Ohio 
and Louisiana, similar provisions. In Rhode-Island, New-Jersey, Virginia 
and North-Carolina, freehold still necessary, unless altered since 1840. 
“Such a rapid course of destruction of the former constitational checks,” 
says Chancellor Kent, “is matter for grave reflection; and to counteract 
the dangerous tendency of such combined forces as wniversal suffrage, fre- 
quent elections, all offices for short periods, all officers elective, and an un- 
checked press; and to prevent them from racking and destroying our poli- 
tical machines, the people must have a larger share than usual of that 
wisdom which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated.”— 
Comm. vol. i., p. 229, n. 

+ “This was a favorite idea of Mr. Macon, for whose wisdom I have a 
respect increasing with my experience, and whom I have frequently heard 
say, that most of the misconceptions and errors in relation to our system, 
originated in forgetting that they (i. e. the General and State Governments) 
were but parts of the same system.”—Calhouwn’s Speeches—speech on the 
Federal Compact 1833, p. 98. 

* 


38 
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the partisan for the higher one of the historian. If we 
awake prejudices, then history must never be written. 
South-Carolina’s sons are ever lauding her glory. I know 
not whether a true son of her’s has yet blushed for any 
portion of her history. We chronicle facts in our exposi- 
tion, not invent them. Facts are responsible for themselves. 

In consenting to become a member of the general govern- 
ment, each State exhibited all anxiety to preserve its indi- 
viduality unimpaired. Under the “articles of confedera- 
tion,” this was attained. The constitution grew out of the 
deficiencies of that instrument. It did not establish any 
other description of government. The delegates from the 
States would have disobeyed their constituents (the States,) 
had they attempted it.* The government was federal 
under the “Articles ;” it remained federal under the consti- 
tution—an integer of many units—a sovereign as far as 
sovereignty was conferred, and for the purposes for which 
it was conferred, and no further. The States did not anni- 
hilate any portion of their sovereignty. Sovereignty is 
indivisible. It either remains unimpaired in a State, or it 
goes out of it entire. It never went out of the States in 
this federal compact. If it went out of the States, they 
became dependencies, which is absurd. The States did not, 
nor could they part with any portion of their sovereignty. 
They delegated to the agency they created (the general 
government) the exercise of certain sovereign powers. To 
delegate and to surrender such powers, are things essen- 


* This will be perceived by a reference to the language of the States 
recommending the convention which framed the constitution. Virginia, 
1786, recommended a “revision of the federal system as to all its defects.” 
New-Jersey, 1786, “such provisions as shall be necessary to render the 
federal constitution adequate,” &c. Pennsylvania, 1786, ‘such alterations 
and amendments as the exigencies of our affairs may require.” North- 
Carolina, 1787, ‘‘for the purpose of revising the federal constitution.” Geor- 
gia, 1787, such further provisions as may be necessary to render the federal 
constitution adequate, &c, New-York, 1787, “for the sole and express pur- 
pose of revising the articles of confederation.” South-Carolina, 1787, “such 
alterations adequate to the future good government of the confederated 
States.” Massachusetts, 1787, “for the sole and express purpose of revising 
the articles of confederation.” Connecticut, 1787, same clause. Maryland 
1787, provisions “to render the federal constilution adequate,” &c. New- 
Hampshire, 1787, “to remedy the defects ot our federal Union.” United 
States Congress, 1767, resolved that a “convention of delegates be sug- 

ested for the sole and express purpose of revising the articles of confederation.” 
it all of this does not support our conclusion, then no conclusion ever 
followed from its premises. See Southern Review, No.4, Art. V., 1828. 
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tially dissimilar. Powers delegated may be resumed. Pow- 
ers surrendered are gone forever. And this is the only 
relation which can be proved to subsist between the go- 
vernment and the States. While this relation is preserved, 
the harmonious action of the systems results. The differ- 
ent forces are in equilibrio. Disturb that equilibrium, and, 
as in the natural world, the jarring elements will fly asun- 
der. Newcombinations will ensue. We have not thought 
proper to watch the operations of the systems, or to com- 
ment upon them, so far as these operations have been all 
harmonious. They exhibit, in this case, no phenomena in 
the political annals of a State. In the exercise of legiti- 
mate and conceded powers, the general overshadows the 
local government. The latter is content, behind the ample 
proportions of the former, to retire into a voluntary and 
self-imposed obscurity. But let there arise a conflict. Let 
the overshadowing power grow wanton, and struggle to 
oppress or crush the overshadowed. Let it reach forth its 
giant arm to beat down every barrier, and march onward 
to universal, uncontrolled, irresponsible empire. Let it 
even seize upon a single power not its own. Let it pervert 
a legitimate power to unlawful purposes. Then the State 
emerges from its obscurity. Then is it seen and heard and 
felt. Then it approaches the usurper “as a sovereign and 
an equal.” When sovereign meets sovereign, there is a 
crisis in our affairs—a crisis of imposing moment. The 
alternative of war, or a return to first principles, is presen- 
ted—fundamental and conflicting systems are analyzed 
and developed,—re-adjustments, compromises and “fresh 
understandings of the constitutional compact,” follow. The 
latter alternative will ever preserve the constitution while it 
is worth preserving. The former will be resorted to at a 
period when all has grown corrupt, and the further existence 
of the constitution and government would be a crime. 

So far as South-Carolina is concerned, she has formed as 
yet but one issue with the general government. It is this 
issue which is now fully before us. However she might 
have considered herself injuriously affected by any constztu- 
tional enactment, she was silent; it was a casus federis, and 
she did not complain. But there arrived a period when a 
new policy was to be fastened upon the country. It wasa 
policy which she considered in direct violation of the prin- 
ciples upon which the federacy is based. The “American” 
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“high tariff,” or “protective system,” is meant. ‘This, she 
maintained, presented issues deeply and vitally affecting the 
whole Union. For herself, she determined that, as a sover- 
eign State, she would meet the encroachment in its bud ;— 
that she would save the Constitution she had struggled to 
establish. A contest awakening, as this did, so many inde- 
pendent interests,—in volving such immense consequences,— 
developing such an extent of political knowledge,—must for- 
ever occupy a prominent position in the annals of our coun- 
try. Every other question dwindled into insignificance be- 
fore it. The final settlement of such a question was flatter- 
ing to the lovers of freedom and the advocates of sound 
government every where. 

The treaty of Ghent, 1814, restored peace to the country. 
A war of three years, with its antecedent embargo and ex- 
clusive systems, had fostered into being a large “home manu- 
facturing establishment.” The prosperity of this establish- 
ment was commensurate with the restrictions. New-England 
had left her commerce for the spindle. What was to become 
of this establishment? Could it endure that foreign compe- 
tition, which a return of peace must bring? Could the 
gossamer web withstand the giant’s arm? The war had 
created an immense public debt. This must be extinguished. 
Was it to be extinguished in a slow or arapid manner? The 
patriotic statesmen of the time decided both questions. Low 
duties would prolong the payment of the debt, and be less 
felt by the people; but low duties would irretrievably ruin 
the manufacturers. High duties must soon disencumber the 
country. They would be more felt, but they would give 
the manufacturers breathing time; it would be their own 
fault, afterwards, if they did not make all the necessary ad- 
justments and transfers of capital necessary to the new state 
of things, and to save themselves harmless. 

The Tariff of 1816 passed. This was fair and honora- 
ble,—but was it met in the spirit in which it was given? 
Mistakes are made about this tariff. It was not expected to 
be a permanent measure. Its whole history evinces this. It 
did not establish the principle of protection. It cannot be 
drawn into precedent for that purpose. It was a high, but 
not a protective tariff. Its average duties were higher on 
other, than on what are now called the protected articles. 
This may be seen by a reference to it. To this tariff South- 
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Carolina humanely assented. ‘This is the first epoch in the 
tariff controversy. 

We reach 1820. Here a modification had been looked 
for. The duties were to be reduced to 20 per cent. The 
tables turned, however, and that which was yielded in favor 
was demanded of right. A tariff was introduced into Con- 
gress,—a protective tariff, in every sense. Here the question 
arose, and South-Carolina spoke. Her Legislature, in De- 
cember that year, pronounced it “a wretched expedient to 
repair the losses incurred in some commercial districts by 
improvident and misdirected speculation,—to compel those 
parts of the Union which are still prosperous and flourish- 
ing, to contribute, even by their-utter ruin, to fill the coffers 
of a few monopolists in the others.” Two things are to be 
observed before dismissing this—the second epoch. 1. That 
South-Carolina had not yet begun to regard or raise ques- 
tions of constitutionality. Of their existence she might 
have been persuaded,—but the period had not arrived to 
raise them. If she did not know of their existence, her ig- 
norance was discreditable to her, but could not compromise 
her rights. 2. That she had not broached the doctrine of 
State interposition, State veto, or nullification. The very 
report which protests against the tariff, protests also against 
“arraying upon questions of national policy the States, as 
distinct and independent sovereignties, in opposition fo, or 
(what is much the same thing) with a view to exercise a 
control over, the general government.” Not very orthodox 
States’ Rights doctrines, we will all admit. 

The Tariff of 1824. The third era. South-Carolina 
takes another step in advance. The Legislature of 1825 
resolves, “that it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on 
the part of Congress to lay duties to protect domestic manu- 
factures.” Here the State seems to have awakened. She 
refers to the “bond.” She demands what is written in the 
bond. We reach 1827 The State is another step in ad- 
vance. She speaks boldly out. She reviews and denounces 
what she considers Federal encroachments,—1, the Supreme 
Court doctrine of consolidation ;* 2, its consequent, that the 
people, and not the States, have the right of remonstrance ; 
3, the protective system; 4, the internal improvement sys- 
tem; 5, the nationality of the colonization society. 


* In the celebrated case of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland. 
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The Tariff of 1828. Technically the “bill of abomina- 
tions.” This is our fourth epoch. South-Carolina protests 
in the United States Senate, through Hon. W. Smith and 
Robert Y. Hayne. The power to protect manufactures is no 
where granted to Congress. It cannot be considered as ne- 
cessary to carry into effect any specified power. It is reserv- 
ed to the States by the tenth section of the first article of the 
Constitution. “South-Carolina, from her climate, situation 
and peculiar institutions, is, and ever must continue to be, 
wholly dependent upon agriculture and commerce, not only 
for her prosperity, but her very existence.” 


“Deeply impressed with these considerations, the Representatives 
of the good people of the commonwealth, anxiously desiring to live 
in peace with their fellow-cit zens, and to do all that in them lies to 
preserve and perpetuate the Union of the States, and the liberties of 
which it is the surest pledge,—but feeling it to be their bounden duty 
to expose and resist all encroachments upon the true spirit of the 
Constitution, lest an apparent acquiescence in the system of protect- 
ing duties should be drawn into precedent, do, in the name of the 
commonwealth of South-Carolina, claim to enter upon the journals 
of the Senate, their protest against it, as wnconstitulional, oppressive 
and unjust.” 


On the next day, the same Legislature, with the “bill of 
abominations” on the table before them, 


Resolved, “That the measures to be pursued, consequent on the 
perseverance of this system, are purely questions of expediency, and 
not of allegiance ; and that for the purpose of ascertaining the opin- 
ions, and inviting the co-operation of other States, a copy of these 
and the resolutions heretofore adopted by this Legislature, be trans- 
mitted to the Governors of the several States, with the request that 
they be laid before the several Legislatures, to determine on such ul- 
terior measures as they may think the occasion demands.” 


This brings us in medias res. Here is laid the broad 
foundation of Carolina Nullification. We shall watch the 
proportions of the edifice as it is reared upon it. The same 
day it was resolved, to “make exposition of State wrongs to 
the people of America.” Under the resolution was appointed 
James Gregg, D. L. Wardlaw, Hugh S. Legare, A. P. Hayne, 
Wm. C. Preston, W. Elliott, and R. Barnwell Smith, (Rhett.) 
The magnificent “Hrposition” of that session was the result. 
It has been attributed to the great Carolina statesman. No 
document, of any country or time, has ever surpassed it,— 
no document, ever, more clearly, comprehensively and for- 
cibly summed up the greatest issues, reducing to first princi- 
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ples the chaos of doubt and difficulty which surrounded 
them. No people can be enslaved who understand so well 
their liberties. ‘Tyranny walketh not “abroad at noonday.” 
Tyrants awake when men sleep. 

But was South-Carolina isolated and alone in the great 
movement she was projecting? Did any voice greet her 
from abroad? If alone, and right, then greater glory her’s. 
Posterity will determine the question of right. But she was 
not alone. Georgia, after a skilful analysis of the whole 
matter, and a luminous report, 


“Resolved, That this Legislature concur with the Legislature of 
South-Carolina in the resolutions adopted at their December session 
in 1827, in relation to the powers of the General Government and 
State Rights.” 


A memorial went forth to the world with this resolution. 
It was addressed ‘To the Anti-Tariff States.” It recommen- 
ded various expedients on their parts, “such as may restore 
Federal legislation to the standard of constitutional correct- 
ness : 


“Times, occasions and provocations,” says the address, “teach their 
aby 2 lessons and expedients. Future measures will be dictated 
y expediency. The nature and tendency of injury will suggest the 
mode and measure of future resistance.” 
“We must,” said another memorial to the ‘Tariff States,’ at the 
same period, “we must, as we did under British domination, seek an 
effectual remedy.” 


Virginia spoke. Dear to her had always been liberty and 
constitutional rights. From those halls where Patrick Henry 
thundered in irresistible eloquence against British tyranny,— 
from those halls where Jeflerson learned the immortal prin- 
ciples which, beacon-like, guided him through the darkest 
periods of our history,—-a responsive voice echoed back the 
sentiments of Carolina. Virginia could not forget her Madi- 
son and the “Resolutions of 98.” She clings to them in 
1829 with all her early devotion. What plainer than her 
language of that year: 


“Each State has a right to construe the Federal compact for itself. 
The acts of Congress, usually denominated the Tariff Laws, are not 
authorized by the plain construction, true intent and meaning of the 
Constitution.” 


Thus, pari passu, went forward these great States in the 
march of constitutional liberty. But the crisis had not yet 
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arrived. Other strokes must accelerate the movement,— 
other strokes must consummate it. We reach 1830. The 
language of South-Carolina, of that year, is yet higher toned : 


“The government created by the constitutional compact, was not 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers delega- 
ted to itself,—but, as in all other cases of compacts between parties, 


having no common judge, each party has an equal right to juege for 
itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress. 
Whenever any State which is suffering under this oppression, shall 
lose all reasonable hope of redress, from the wisdom and justice of 
the Federal government, it will be its right and duty to interpose in 
its sovereign capacity to arrest the progress of the evil,” * etc., etc. 


We pass on. 1831. A Free Trade Convention assembles 
in Philadelphia. Two hundred delegates meet. Every State 
in the Union is represented. ‘The Convention declares “the 
present tariff system inconsistent with the principles of free 
government.” The resolution is carried, 189 to 2. The two 
are from South-Carolina. They oppose the resolution be- 
cause it is “not strong enough.” 


“If, after this decision in our favour,” says Gov. Hamilton of South- 
Carolina, in his message of that year, “and the appeal of this assem- 
bly, relief does not come from this tyranny the most odious,—may 
we not say, in the language and on the authority of the assembly it- 
self, ‘Why should we, who are its victims, not stand on our chartered 
rights.’ ” 


The Tariff of 1832. The last epoch, and the crisis. The 
executive power of the country had been wrested out of the 
hands of Adams, to be placed in those of Jackson. The 
military reputation of Gen. Jackson, gave him an astonishing 
ascendancy in our national concerns. He had fought for 
liberty, and he was supposed to be the friend of liberty. No 
man—not even the Duke of Wellington—ever maintained, 
for so long a period, so extraordinary, so uninterrupted an 
influence, over the minds of men. In 1832, he was triumph- 
antly re-elected to the Presidency. He was understood to 
favour a modification of the tariff, and a reduction of it to 
revenue principles. ‘The pretexts for high and restrictive 
duties had ever been, the public debts. ‘These were nearly 
liquidated. In 1832, but an insignificant amount of them 


* Vide Resolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, penned by Madison and 
Jefferson, in relation to the Alien and Sedition Laws. These were re- 
published in South-Carolina during this contest, and circulated every where 
in the State. They were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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remained. Reasonable men looked for an immediate reduc- 
tion of the tariff: The President, in his message, suggested 
it. South-Carolina declared: 


“That we regard with high gratification the sentiments expressed 
in the late message, that the tariff ought to be reduced to the wants 
of the sige om me recognize in it the just response to the solemn 
resolutions of this Legislature.” 


Ifow eager was South-Carolina to heal this breach with 
the general government. How sadly was she deceived 
and disappointed. Mr. Clay came forward in the senate. 
He introduced a proposition reducing the duties upon all 
imported articles which did not come into competition with 
those of domestic manufacture. His bill left untouched the 
enormous duties of the prohibitory system. “The tariff of 
1832 aggravated all the enormities of that of 1828 by in- 
creasing its inequalities,” says Mr. McDuffie.* Mr. Clay’s 
resolution was embodied in a bill which passed both houses 
in July. The whole tariff party declared it to be “the set- 
tled policy of the country.” Whilst this measure of Mr. 
Clay was mooted in the senate—whilst it was uncertain to 
what length the madness of the majority would go, the 
State Rights and Free Trade Convention for South-Caro- 
lina convened at Charleston. In its address to the people, 
it declared, 


“If a redress of our wrongs was gen ee. we were always told, 
’ 


that when the public debt was paid, a reduction would be made on 
the tribute which we paid. The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
great champion of the American system, in despite of their angry 
contests for power, have both presented identica en or, 
what they are pleased to call, modifications of the tariff. This scheme, 
fellow-citizens, of the reduction thus offered, is a gross insult to your 
understandings and an unwarrantable piracy on your pockets. Fel- 
low-citizens, should congress rivet this system upon us, we do not 
see how the constituted authorities of our State can refrain from 
propounding to you, in your sovereign capacity, the alternative of 
resistance or submission. The State looks to her sons to defend her 
in whatever form she may choose to proclaim her purpose to RE- 
SIST.” 


We must premise a fact or two. In South-Carolina 
there was a great disparity of sentiment as to the “mode 
and measure of redress.” All admitted the gross and ag- 
gravating nature of the grievance. Noné dissented as to 


* Eulogy on Hayne, p. 3. 
39 VOL, VII.—NO. 14. 
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the odiousness and unconstitutionality of the restrictive 
system. But how to defeat its oppressions? Some were 
for immediate State action. Others would await the action 
of the whole South in convention. Some were for nullifi- 
cation; others advocated a secession from the Union. 
Even among the radical party, whose tenet was nullifica- 
tion, a doubt arose whether it ought to be effected in the 
legislature or in convention. No party—scarcely an indi- 
vidual, ever thought of or asserted the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional submission. The question was one of time only. 
The Union and State Rights party of South-Corolina 
was ever a large and respectable minority in the State. 
Some of the most gifted and beloved of her sons were 
found in its ranks. Many were there whom she at all 
times delighted to honor. ‘They differed from the predo- 
minant party in the State. It was an honest difference, 
and ought to be respected. They were not less patriots, 
and in the last resort, would have clung to the State with 
Roman devotion. Posterity may determine who were the 
wiser in their views and measures. Posterity can have no 
room to question the patriotism of either. Early in the 
fall of 1832, and a few months after the passage of the 


tariff of that year, this party met in convention at Columbia. 
For the number and talent of its members, it was one of 
the most respectable bodies that ever assembled. In an 
address to the people of the State, the convention declared, 


“There is no tariff party in South-Carolina ; we agree on every 
side, that the tariff should be re?tricted by all constitutional means. 
Let the Southern States meet in convention, and deliberate, as well 
on the infraction of their rights, as on the mode and measure of re- 
dress. * * * If the very werst that can be imagined should 
happen, and their demands be capriciously rejected, it will be for 
the several States, and not for the convention to act, upon the sub- 
ject. * * * We solemnly pledge ourselves to adopt, abide by, 
and pursue such measures, in relation to our grievances, as the said 
convention shall recommend.” 


In alluding to nullification, the address goes on: 
“We deprecate it as founded on principles subversive of the con- 
stitution.” 


With reference to paramount allegiance, the convention 
leaves the question open, but seems to side in favor of its 
being due to the State : 


“It may be conceded, for the purposes of argument, if the State 
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authorities command us to withdraw our allegiance from the general 
government, we are bound to obey.” 


The elections in 1832, for the State legislature, went 
triumphantly in favor of the radical or nullifying party. 
The highest excitement prevailed. The exertions of both 
parties were the most unprecedented on record. Even 
woman forgot her natural timidity when thoughts of coun- 
try and its glory crowded upon her mind. We may not 
wish to see those struggles again. The votes polled were 
as 24,000 to 16,000—the members returned, as three to one. 
The Governor called together the legislature at a period 
earlier than the usual one. In this, he but yielded to the 
irresistible influences of the times. His message of the 
22nd October, urged upon the legislature the immediate 
call of a State convention: 


“In urging,” said his Excellency, “ ne expediency of calling a 
convention of the people for the purposes I have indicated, 1 have 
forborne to make a single suggestion of what may or may not, what 
ought or ought not to be the remedy this assembly should ordain.” 


The bill calling for a convention, passed on the second 
day of the session, by a vote of thirty-one to thirteen, in the 
senate—ninety-six to twenty-four in the house. On the 


19th day of November, this convention of the people met 
at Columbia. The people, in their original capacity, were 
assembled to take into consideration one of the most so- 
lemn and important issues that had ever been presented. If 
they yielded, all the great principles they had been so long 
contending for, were gone forever. If they resisted, how 
fearful might be the crisis evolved! The occasion was one 
of intense interest and responsibility. The convention did 
not hesitate or falter. The eyes of the world were upon 
them. It was enough! The die was cast. The ordinance 
of the 24th November, 1882, with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, had become a part of the archives of the State,—*Ax 
Ordinance to Nullify certain Acts of the Congress of the 
United States, purporting to be laws, laying duties and im- 
posts on the importation of foreign commodities.” 

The ordinance declared, 1. The acts under consideration 
unauthorized by the constitution, “null, void, and no law ;” 
2. Every attempt to enforce, in the State, the collection of 
duties under them, unlawful; 3. No appeal to the Supreme 
Court from any court drawing in question the authority of 
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this ordinance ; 4. Every officer in the State to take an oath 
“well and duly to enforce and execute the ordinance ;” 5. A 
secession from the Union shall follow any attempt at coercion 
by the federal government. With this ordinance, the con- 
vention drew up two addresses or manifestos. In these, 
they proclaimed, in the fullest manner, to the world, the 
principles which had actuated them—the doctrines and 
rights for which they were contending. 

First—To the People of South- Carolina. In this, it is 
affirmed, that the federal government is not national. That 
it is a creature of the States—an agency with limited and 
defined powers—a treaty between independent sovereigns. 
That there is no such body known to the laws as the people 
of the United States. That the States may resume delega- 
ted powers. That the Supreme Court is not the tribunal 
for settling great constitutional or political questions. That 
this court is a creature of the government, and not an um- 
pire. That the alternative, in the last resort, must be resis- 
tance—moral resistance—resistance of counter-legislation. 
That the name could make no difference. Call it State 
interposition, State veto, nullification, or whatever else. 
That such resistance is a constitutional right. It is so pro- 
nounced by the Virginia aud Kentucky resolutions. It is 
not revolutionary. It will only be resorted to in extreme 
cases, That primary allegiance %is due to the State. The 
State now demands “a fresh understanding of the federal 
compact.” This paper is attributed to the gifted Turnbull— 
the “Brutus” of that era. 

Second—To the people of the other States. To preserve 
the constitution, is to preserve the Union. To do this, is 
the solemn duty of every State. South-Carolina seeks no 
more. She will never submit to. the present system of 
taxation. She can never submit to injustice and oppres- 
sion. A uniform duty on all foreign articles, is what she 
contends for. Discrimination is odious and unconstitu- 
tional. She can never submit to military coercion. Better 
far, “that the territory of the State be the cemetery of free- 
men, than the habitation of slaves.” “She will cling to the 
pillars of the temple of our liberties, and, if it must fall, 
perish amid its ruins.” The pen of Gen. McDuffie is re- 
cognized here. 

Thus had the die been cast. Thus did men, with intense 
interest, await the consummation. Was that consummation 
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to be legislative reform, or blood? Was a convention of 
the States to be called to settle the disputed power, (all that 
was contended for or desired,) or would the fearful respon- 
sibility be assumed of involving all things in revolution and 
civil war? The safety of the Union rested with the Union. 
Every eye was turned upon the capitol. All the lines of 
the controversy converged to a point there. Washington 
was the centre of all interest. Gen. Jackson spoke. His 
was the oracular voice of the country. It was so recog- 
nized at the time. And Gen. Jackson declared for coercion. 
He had the influence and the authority to be sustained." 
The issue, then, must be disunion and blood. Hear the 
language of his Proclamation of the 10th December : 


“Fellow-citizens of my native State:—The laws of the United 
States must be executed. Be not deceived, disunion by armed force 
is rreAsoN. Are you really ready to incur its guilt? If you are, on 
the heads of the instigators of the act be the dreadful consequences ; 
on their heads be the dishonor, but on your’s may fall the punish- 
ment. On your unhappy State will inevitably fall all the evils of the 
conflict you force upon the government of your country.” 


The proclamation reached South-Carolina whilst its le- 
gislature was in session. ‘That body immediately 


“Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be requested, forth- 
with, to issue his proclamation, warning the good people of this 
State against the attempt of the President of the United States to 
seduce them from their allegiance, exhorting them to disregard his 
vain menaces, and to be prepared to sustain the dignity and protect 
the liberty of the State against the arbitrary measures proposed by 
the President.” 


A few days after the legislature entered more at large 
into the principles and doctrines of the “proclamation.” 
They declare it an unconstitutional exercise of power on 
the part of the President in the affairs of the States; an 
arbitrary attempt to enforce a repeal of their legislation; a 
doctrine of consolidation, and the concentration of all power 


* In the early stage of this contest, Gen. Jackson having been invited b 
the Union party to visit South-Carolina, took occasion to express himself 
very freely in relation to the discussion then going on in the State. The 
legislature, soon after, taking his letter into consideration, Reselved, That 
the letter of the President of the United States to sundry citizens of this State, is 
an unauthorized interference in the affairs of this State; that the principles 
advanced in it are incompatible with the constitution, and subversive of the rights 


of the State,” 
39* 
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in executive hands; a violation of that right which each 
State has, peaceably to secede fromthe Union. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation has been converted into the vehicle of 
personal hostility. His expressions of personal feelings and 
relations towards the State, appeal rather to the loyalty of 
subjects, than the patriotism of citizens. This, too, after 
he has witnessed, without disapprobation, the State of 
Georgia avow, act upon, and carry into effect, principles 
identical with those now denounced by him in South-Caro- 
lina : 


“The State regards with indignation the menaces which are direc- 
ted against it, and the concentration of a standing army on our 
borders; the State will repel force by force, and relying upon the 
blessings of God, will maintain its liberty at all hazards.” 


Governor Hayne’s counter-proclamation appeared on the 
21st December, controverting, with wonderful ability, all 
the high-handed principles of the “proclamation.” It de- 
denounced it as despotic in the last degree, and subversive 
of all the rights which the States could claim. If enforced, 
the States must be reduced to the melancholy condition of 
mere provinces or dependencies. ‘The Governor’s procla- 
mation concluded with an appeal to the citizens : 


“I charge you to be faithful to your duty as citizens of South- 
Carolina, and earnestly exhort you to disregard ‘those vain menaces’ 
of military force, which, if the President, in violation of all constitu- 
tional obligations and of your most sacred rights, should be tempted 
to employ, it would become your solemn duty, at all hazards, to 
resist. I require you to be fully prepared to sustain the dignity and 

rotect the liberties of the State, if need be, with your lives and 
ortunes. And may that great and good Being, who, as a “father 
careth for his children,” inspire us with that HOLY ZEAL IN A GooD 
CAUSE which is the BEST SAFE-GUARD OF OUR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES.” 


The legislature proceeded to enact two laws suited to 
the exigency of the occasion. 

First—*“An Act to carry into effect an Ordinance to Nul- 
lify certain Acts of the Congress of the United States, pur- 
porting to be laws,” etc., etc. 

Second—*“An Act concerning the Oath required by the 
Ordinance passed in Convention,” etc. Here follows the 
oath, similar in nature to that known afterwards as the “test 
oath,” and submitted to judicial cognizance. 


a 28 
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At this dark hour, when everything appeared desperate, 
and military preparation was being made “to resist force 
with force,” a mediator appeared. A gallant State threw 
herself into the breach, and arrested the arms of either 
party—Virginia! On the 26th January, 1833, the General 
Assembly of that old commonwealth, 


“Resolved, That the competent authorities of South-Carolina be, 
and they are hereby earnestly and respectfully requested and en- 
treated to rescind the ordinance of the late convention of that State, 
or, at least, to suspend its operation until the close of the first session 
of the next congress. 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of Virginia continues to 
regard the doctrines of State sovereignty and State rights, as set 
forth in the Resolutions of 1798, and sustained by the Report thereon 
of 1799, as a true interpretation of the constitution of the United 
States, and of the powers therein given to the General Government; 
but that they do not consider them as sanctioning the proceedings of 
South-Carolina indicated in her said ordinance—nor as counte- 
nancing all the principles assumed by the President in his Procla- 
mation.” 


With these resolutions came the Hon. B. Watkins Leigh, 
Commissary from Virginia to the State of South-Carolina. 
He arrived in Charleston. At his suggestion, the President 
of the Convention, Gen. Jas. Hamilton, called together that 
body without delay. The matter was referred to a com- 
mittee. Their report was favorable. 

The ordinance of nullification was to have been enforced 
on the Ist February, 1832. Previous to that period, it 
became known in the State, that the legislature of Virginia 
had taken up the matter in the spirit of friendly interposi- 
tion. It was also known, that a bill for the modification of 
the tariff was actually before congress. “By common con- 
sent, it was determined by the citizens, that no case should 
be made under the ‘ordinance’ until after the adjournment 
of the present congress,” (4th March.) Mr. Verplank had, 
early in the session, introduced a bill in the house for a 
modification of the tariff. The bill retained the principle of 
protection. It was substituted, at last, by the famous 
“Compromise Act” of Mr. Clay, which was carried by a 
large majority. The President affixed his signature to it 
on the 2nd March. The protecting policy was surren- 
dered. <A gradual reduction of all duties was provided for. 
After June, 1842, an revenue duty to be established, in 
no case exceeding twenty per centum. Every duty on 
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articles not manufactured in the country was at once re- 
pealed. The act provided for a “free list” of articles, cash 
duties, home valuation, etc. Dr. Cooper, of Columbia, in 
a note upon the act, with which we do not altogether ac- 
cord, adds : 


“I hope and trust, that it will prove, in fact, what it was intended 
to be, a full and final settlement of the tariff contest, a contest which 
adds one.to the many proofs, that a tariff is a bad mode of raising 
revenue, and that a custom-house is a nuisance and a war breeder 
both at home and abroad.””* 


The convention of South-Carolina taking into considera- 
tion the modification of the tariff and the mediation of Vir- 
ginia : 

“Resolved, That the ordinance adopted by this convention on the 
24th of November last, entitled “An Ordinance to Nullify certain 
Acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting to be laws 
laying duties on the importation of foreign commodities,” and all 


Acts passed by the General Assembly of this State in pursuance 
thereof, be henceforth deemed and held to have no force or effect.” 


Two subjects here present themselves. They are too 
important to be passed over unnoticed. Before dismissing 
the facts of this exciting controversy, we briefly consider 
them. 

First, the passage of the bill in congress known as the 
“force bill.” 

Second, the “test oath” established by the legislature of 
South-Carolina. 


* Dr. Cooper did not see far enough into futurity. The Compromise has 
been violated. Pledges were not strong enough to bind men in opposition 
to interest. The tariff of 1842 has passed. “The tariff bill of 1828 has, 
by common consent, been called ‘the bill of abominations ;’ but as bad 
as that was, this—all things considered—is worse.” We quote Mr. Cal- 
houn’s language. South-Carolina, in December, 1842, “Resolved, That 
while the people of this State regard the tariff act of 1842 as a breach of 
faith, as well as a violation of the principles of the constitution, they will 
submit to it as long as they can hope that a returning sense of justice will 
cause its repeal; but in the event that their reasunable expectations are disap- 
pointed, they feel themselves bound to declare, that they must, in accordance with 
their principles and recorded pledges, adopt such measures to redress their wrongs 
and restore the constitution, as in their opinion may be due to themselves and thew 
posterity.” The Democratic party have now come into power with an enor- 
mous majority. It remains to be seen how much of the “returning sense 
of justice” will be discovered in it. The State has had faith in the promi- 
ses of the party. She has struggled to bring it into power. One of its 
avowed principles has been ‘‘low tariff.” If these promises prove as value- 
less as those that have already ¢ »ceived us, the question will again arise, 
‘Where is the redress ?” 
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1. The Force Bill. This was reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which Mr. Grundy, of Tennessee, was 
chairman. It extended the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Courts, and clothed the President with almost unlimited 
powers. Mr. Calhoun opposed the bill, and in one of those 
magnificent expositions of which he is so capable, de- 
nounced its every feature. We quote his language : 


“What are the provisions of the bill? It puts at the disposal of 
the President the army and navy and the entire militia; it enables 
him, at his pleasure, to subject every man in the United States not 
exempt from militia duty, to martial law; to call him, from his ordi- 
nary occupation to the field, and, under the penalty of fine and im- 
penne inflicted by a Court Martial, to imbrue his hand in his 

rother’s blood. There is no limitation on the power of the sword, 
and that over the purse is equally without restraint, for among the 
extraordinary features of the bill, it contains no appropriation, which, 
under existing circumstances, is tantamount to an unlimited appro- 
priation. The President may, under its authority, incur any expen- 
diture and pledge the national faith to meet it. He may create a 
new national debt at the very moment of the termination of the 
former, a debt of millions, to be paid out of the proceeds of the labor 
of that section of the country whose dearest constitutional rights 
this bill prostrates—thus exhibiting the extraordinary spectacle, that 
the very section of the country which is urging the measure and 
carrying the sword of devastation against us, is, at the same time, 
incurring a new debt, to be paid by those whose rights are violated, 
while those who violate them are to receive the benefits in the shape 
of bounties and expenditures.”* 


But the bill passed. ‘The same convention which indefi- 
nitely suspended all operation under the ordinance nullify- 
ing the tariff laws, proceeded at once and without hesitation 
to nullify this last aggravation. The ordinance, so nullifv- 
ing, remains to this day a law in South-Carolina. No repeal 
of the odious force bill has ensued. 

2. The Test Oath. This asserted the doctrine of primary 
allegiance to the State of South-Carolina. It was inserted 
in the military bill of 1833. It was passed in pursuance of 
the ordinance of the convention ; was contested in two me- 
morable cases, and finally carried up to the Appeal Court 
consisting of three judges. A majority of this court de- 
clared it unconstitutional and void. The words of the oath 
were—“I do swear, etc., to be faithful, and true allegiance 
bear to the State of South-Carolina.” An oath differing 
from this in but one particular, viz. by the insertion of the 


* Calhoun’s Speeches, p. 81. 
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clause in its last member, “and of the United States,” was 
introduced into the legislature, and having the necessary 
majority, became a part of the constitution. It forms the 
amendment of 1834—the last amendment of that instrument. 

These eventful times have passed. The facts and circum- 
stances evolved have been committed to the sure charge of 
history. The actors have aplace there. An impartial ver- 
dict will be pronounced by men of other times. The present 
is not always just. We know that the course of South- 
Carolina has been denounced. It was to be expected. She 
may possibly have erred in some particulars. In what con- 
test of this character has it been known that both parties 
have come out entirely spotless. Would we be responsible 
now for every act of the American Revolution? We would 
not. South-Carolina is willing to rest the question upon a 
full view of its every feature. She can never regard the ar- 
gument of a sneer. She despises the puny shafts which ma- 
lignity would level at her. Ever ready to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States,—the sacred heritage of her 
sons,—she feels that to resist encroachment upon that sa- 
cred instrument, is to defend it. She has resisted such en- 
croachment in the past, and she stands ready to resist it in 
the future. While the Constitution and the Union are worth 
preserving, she will be true. For such a Union she has but 
one prayer,—esto perpetua ! 

But if South-Carolina was wrong in the doctrines she ad- 
vanced in this contest,—if she was wrong in her expositions 
of the Constitution,—wrong in her construction of States’ 
Rights and State remedies,—if nullification, instead of being 
a constitutional remedy, was disorganizing and revolutiona- 
ry, as insinuated in other parts of the Union, and re-echoed 
in our midst,—that man must indeed be ignorant of history, 
who holds the State alone responsible. 

The doctrines of nullification originated elsewhere. South- 
Carolina applied them. They had been over and over de- 
clared, on the highest authority, in other parts of the Union. 
Not declarations simply, but declarations accompanied with 
overt acts of such a nature, as not possibly to be misunder- 
stood. State Interposition is a Pennsylvania doctrine. It 
was proclaimed there by her Supreme Court, as early as 
1798.* The Court denied that the United States Court had 





* See the case in Dallas’ Reports. 
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a right to settle cases of disputed power. It declared “that 
each party has a right to retain its own interpretation, until 
the matter can be referred to the people.” In 1809, the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania resolve, “that to suffer the United 
States Courts to decide on State rights, will, from a basis in 
favor of power, necessarily destroy the Feprran part of 
our government.” Now what is all this, more or less, than 
nullification ? 

In Virginia and Kentucky, the doctrine of nullification is 
asserted in the strongest possible language, and maintained 
in a course of argumentation most elaborate and profound. 
The resolutions of those States of 1798-9, must last as long 
as the Constitution. The searching analysis to which that 
instrument was submitteddhen, and the character of the par- 
ties concerned, ought forever to have decided the contro- 
versy. All recollect the occasion of these famous resolu-: 
tions. Every thing in the country was tending to central- 
ism. The administration of John Adams was grasping for 
power, and the rights of the States were likely to receive a 
death-blow at his hands. The alien and sedition laws had 
passed. Those odious encroachments of executive power 
were registered upon the statute books. Virginia spoke,— 
and her organ was Mr. Madison: 


“In case of a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact, rae States who are par- 
ties thereto have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to 
them.” 


Virginia, however, in her mediation to Carolina, maintain- 
ed that her resolutions did not sanction the course pursued 
by that State. But what, we would ask,—what can be 
plainer and more in point than the extract we have quoted, 
to disprove the assertion? It was more conclusively dis- 
proved by Gen. Hamilton, in his “Report on the Mediation 
of Virginia.” 

Kentucky spoke, and her organ was Thomas Jefferson : 


“That the several States who formed the instrument, being sover- 
eign and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of the 
infraction, and that a NULLIFICATION by those sovereignties of all un- 
authorized acts done under color of that instrument, 1s THE RIGHTFUL 
REMEDY.’ 
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These States, therefore, proceed to pronounce the acts in 
question “as no law, and altogether void and of no force.” 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Wm. B. Giles, December, 1825, 
shows that, even at that period, his views were unchanged : 


“Separate from our companions,” says he, “only when the sole 
alternatives left, are the dissolution of our Union with them, or sub- 
mission to a government without limitation of authority.” 


Chief Justice Marshall denied that the Supreme Court had 
“any political power whatever.” This, of course, excludes 
from it all questions between the government and States. 
Even John Quincy Adams, in 1828, could say : 


“The case of a conflict between these two powers, (i. e., the Gen- 
eral and State governments,) has nof been supposed, nor has any 
provision been made for it in our institutions,—as a virtuous nation of 
ancient times existed more than five centuries without a law for che 
’ punishment of parricide.” 


But we proceed. Nullification was a doctrine of the State 
of Georgia. Ata late period she nullified the intercourse 
laws by a simple act of legislation; her governor declaring, 
in 1831, “I will disreg*rd all unconstitutional requisitions, of 
whatever character or origin they may be.” Nullification 
was a doctrine of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio 
and Alabama,—‘“adopted and practised openly, avowedly, 
decidedly, undeniably,” as may be discovered in the “Genu- 
ine Book of Nullification by Hampden, 1831.” * With these 
authorities we close the question. 

We conclude this paper on the political annals of our 
State, with the utmost brevity. It has already grown too 
large. Since 1834, no successful attempt has been made to 
alter or amend the Constitution of the State. Its great prin- 
ciples remain now as they did then. Bold innovations are, 
to be sure, frequently discussed, but there seems little dispo- 
sition to sustain them. To give the election of governor to 
the people, and break down the compromise of 1808, (provi- 
ding the ratio of representation,) is sometimes agitated 
among disaffected spirits. The project, however, is so clearly 
objectionable, that no reasonable man anticipates any change. 
The question of the Presidential Electors has, of late, as- 
sumed an aspect rather more serious. It is well known that 
South-Carolina has, ever since the adoption of the Federal 


* 1 Stat. at Large, p. 218. 
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Constitution, exercised the appointment of this college of 
Electors in her legislative halls. In every other State, their 
election is given to the people. Whether any thing is gained 
by this last mode of appointment, is with us exceedingly 
questionable. On the other hand, it seems that to authorize 
a change in our present system, much more cogent reasoning 
than we have yet heard ought to be adduced. The present 
method of appointment prevents much of that popular ex- 
citement which is so deleterious to public morals. It pre- 
vents the occurrence of those disgraceful scenes, which are 
often presented in other States. The system, with little if 
any exception, has worked well with us. We may well de- 
liberate and hesitate, when told to change it. Under the 
Constitution of the United States, we think the argument 
very strong that the people have the right, of themselves, to 
appoint these Electors. They may, however, if they see fit, 
exercise this right through their legislative bodies. Either 
mode we think perfectly constitutional. ‘The matter is one 
of choice. The people of South-Carolina have elected to 
deposit this power, and continue it, in their State Legisla- 
ture. We trust, all things considered, that it will remain 
there. Those who advocate a change, maintain that the 
State, or (as they interpret it) the people of the State, are the 
only appointing body. The Legislature can only prescribe 
the manner of exercising the appointment. This, say they, 
was the understanding of the Federalist,—it was also the 
understanding of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution, for it negatived a proposition to give the appoint- 
ment of Electors to the State Legislatures —the deputies 
from South-Carolina voting against it. Finally, they pre- 
sent the authority of Calhoun, McDufhie, Hayne and Dray- 
ton, in their favor, deny that the present system has 
worked well, etc. We shall not delay to notice any of these 
positions. Were it necessary, we think we could meet them. 

The Judiciary, too, has not escaped this radical spirit 
which has been gaining ground in our State. Touch every 
thing else, but do not assail the Judiciary. By our Consti- 
tution, as in England, the Judges hold their seats gquamdiu 
se bene gesserint.* An attempt was made, in 1824, to limit 





* The history of the System of Courts, or Judicial system in South-Caro- 
lina, might very appropriately be introduced here, It will not be uninter- 
esting. 

In 1683, an act passed for the *‘ Tvial of small and mean causes,” which is 


40 VOL. VII.—wNo. 14. 
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the tenure to sixty-five or seventy years, but failed. Ano- 
ther, in 1827, after passing one house, was lost in the other. 
A similar bill, limiting it to sixty-five years, in 1835, passed 
the house, but did not reach the senate. Again, in 1839, the 
same measure was rejected by a majority. In 1841 it pass- 
ed the house by a vote of seventy-two to twenty-eight,—net 
a constitutional majority. In 1843, an amendment passed 
both houses with the necessary majority, limiting the period 
in which a Judge could hold his seat, to his sixty-fifth year. 
Upon this bill no further proceeding has been had. It is, 
therefore, no law. The admirable letters of “The Black 


Sluggard,” attributed to Mr. Bellinger, attacked it with vigor 


and followed it to its last lurking place. There let the mea- 
sure rest,—and rest forever. 

We now dismiss the Political Annals of South-Carolina. 
The history of our own country is the most important his- 
tory to understand. Ignorance of this, evidences a want of 
high patriotic principle. The State is every thing to its ci- 
tizens. Where they fail in affection here, they are incapable 
of affection elsewhere. The State, as it has been nobly ex- 
pressed, not of “battlements,” or “mounds,” or “cities proud,” 


but of men, 
“high-minded men,— 
Men who their duties know.” D. 


the first we recognize. In fact, previous to 1682, Justice Trott could only 
find nineteen acts of any description whatever. 

In 1700, the Courts of Sessions and gaol delivery established. 

In 1721, act for establishing Counly and Precinct Courts. These Courts 
were very defective, and soon gave way to the General Court, held in 
Charlestown, which monopolized nearly all the business of the province. 
This Court being so remote from a great portion of the inhabitants, occa- 
sioned a Jax administration of justice, and the whole system fell into disre- 
pute. The planters, or regulators, attempted to administer justice for 
themselves. 

In 1769, the Circuit Court system was adopted. Its evils gave rise to, 

In 1785, the Cownly Courts,—but these, in consequence of the opposition 
of the inhabitants, never extended to Charleston, Georgetown or Beaufort. 

1791, the whole system of Courts of Law and Equity re-modelled. 

1799—at this period the District Courts had been established, and the 
County Courts forever abolished. 

1808—State divided into Equity districts and eircuits. 

1824— Court of Appeals in Law and Equity, of three Judges, established. 

1835—Court of Appeals of three Judges abolished, and one of all the 
Judges in Law and Equity established. 

1836—T wo former Courts abolished, and a Law Court of Appeals and 
Equity Court of Appeals established. 

1836— Court of Errors of all the Judges in Law and Equity ; to try con- 
stitutional questions,—questions where the Law or Equity Deus of Ap- 
peals are divided, or questions carried before it by two Judges. 
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1.—Fiske Fund Prize Dissertations of the Rhode-Island Medical Society. 
Spinal Diseases, both Structural and Functional,—their Causes 
and Treatment. By Usuer Parsons, M. D. 
“Vestre petitioni respondeo diligenter.” 


Boston: Thomas H. Webb & Co. 1843. 


Dr. Parsons’ great diligence and rescarch upon this, as well as on 
former occasions, is fully exemplified in the condensed treatise now 
before us. As he is called upon to furnish the Rhode-Island Medical 
Society and the public, with information in regard to the structural as 
well as functional diseases of the spine,—to point out their causes and 
best mode of treatment,—Dr. Parsons very properly commences the in- 
vestigation, by giving a somewhat minute description of the anatomy of 
the parts concerned in this increased, increasing, and consequently very 
important class of diseases. And this he is abundantly able to do, with 
very little trouble to himself,—being perfectly familiar with this part of 
the subject,—having been for several years Professor of Anatomy in the 
medical] department of Brown University. After considering the struc- 
ture and functions of the spinal column and its appendages, he proceeds 
to take a pathological view of the subject. 

Dr. P. has since visited Europe, and has no doubt made himself well 
acquainted with all the improvements which have since taken place, and 
has himself established an Orthopedic Institution in Providence, Rhode- 
Island, which is now, we understand, in successful operation. 

In noticing this excelient production, for which we are probably in- 
debted to the foresight and liberality of the founder of the Fiske Fund, 
we regret that Dr. Parsons should have condescended to refer, with so 
much respect, to individuals who are in bad odor with the profession,— 
and to speak of, and to recommend, with so much complacency, salt and 
brandy, champooing, and such like quack remedies, which ought to be 
scouted by every scientific member of the profession. J.B. W. 





2.— Oracles from the Poets; a fanciful diversion for the drawing-room. 
By Carotine Gitman. New-York and London: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 1844. 


To have our destinies revealed by the poets,—-to hail the responses of 
genius struggling on its lofty heights and in its enthusiastic moments, 
with “fine phrensy” catching revelations of the invisible world,—poscere 
tempus fata,—this is rare felicity. Poetry is akin to prophecy. There 
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is an inspiration in song which reaches far into the future. It “wreaks” 
its high “thoughts upon expression.” Poetry has been the vehicle of 
noblest prophecy. The bard and the seer have occupied common ground. 
They occupy it in the “Oracles,” where we commend our fair readers, 
if they would no longer “see through a glass darkly.” D. 





3.—A Lexicon of Free Masonry— containing a definition of all its 
communicable terms, notices of its history, traditions and antiqut- 
ties, and an account of all the rites and mysteries of the ancient 
world. By Atrert G. Mackey, M. D., Knight Templar, 
Rose + Scott, K H , 8S. G. TI. G. of the 33d Deg. 
Grand Secretary and Grand Lecturer of the Grand Lodge of 
South-Carolina, ete. 





bbéyZouou vig Séuug eori, Sipag d’ éwiderde BeCHroig—OP®, 
Charleston: Burges & James. 1845. 


Our esteemed friend Dr. Mackey’s titles are, of course, all hiero- 
glyphics to us, who are not so fortunate as to be among the initiated. 
We presume his lexicon explains the whole matter, and we shall be 
particular to look into it. At present we can only introduce the work 
generally to the reader ; it has only been in our hands a few moments, 
and we are just about going to press. In our next number, we hope to 
give it its due. Dr. Mackey is well known in our community for sound 
scholarship and sound Masonry. His work must be high authority. 
A work of the same kind has never before been known in the English 
language. We who are Southern reviewers are always glad to see 
Southern writers and Southern publishers. 


4.— Discourse on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Wm. 
Penn, delivered in the Independence Hall at Philadelphia, on the 
24th Dec., 1844, before the Historical Society. By Jon R. Tyson, 
one of the Vice-Presidents. Philad.: 1845. 


Tuis is a very appropriate and beautiful address, and concentrates, in 
a narrow compass, the principal incidents in the life of the excellent 
founder of Pennsylvania,—a man whose memory is worthy of all honor. 
Mr. Tyson has succeeded in placing before us a very graphic picture of 
the leading peculiarities of his mind and temper, and of his early achieve- 
ments. No man was ever distinguished for greater decision of charac- 
ter than Penn, or for a more ardent iove of personal independence. Li- 
berty was his mistress,—civil and religious liberty. But if he was 
disposed to think and judge for himself,as a man and a Christian should, 
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he was equally ready to extend the same privilege to others. He was 
humane and generous to all, and when persecuted for his opinions, he 
displayed the most admirable patience and forbearance. He was a 
lover of peace, and in his intercourse with the savages, he has afforded 
to all succeeding generations a beautiful opportunity to learn how strong 
a p'inciple pure benevolence is, and how successfully it may be em- 
ployed in ruling and regulating the wildest passions. 





5.— Simms’ Monthly Magazine — March, 1845. Charleston: Burges & 
James. 


Every thing from our friend, Dr. Simms, meets with favor from us, 
and everything emanating from his publishers here, our mutual friends 
Messrs. Burges & James, affords us the highest satisfaction. We give 
commendation to both editor and publisher. Dr. Simms needs, how- 
ever, nothing at our hands ; he has too brilliant and well established a 
reputation, both North and South, for this. We rejoice for him to win 
and wear the laurel. As brother editors, it is meet that we sympa- 
thize with each other. It is a feeling worthy of the republic of letters. 
Once for all the “Quarterly” extends to its neighbor, the “Monthly,” 
the right hand of fellowship and affection. D. 





6.—Essays on Domestic Industry ; or, an Enquiry into the expediency of 
establishing Cotton Manufactures in South-Carolina. By Wm. 
Grecc. Charleston: Burges & James. 1845. 


WE have not the time or space, at this moment, to express our opin- 
ion of the merits of Mr. Gregg’s “Essays.” It belongs to the South, 
and to South-Carolina in particular, to give the whole subject of manu- 
factures a patient consideration. Our minds are not yet made up. We 
reserve the pamphlet before us until our next No., where we hope to 
enter at large into the whole question. We have a large quantity of 


material within our reach. We shall endeavor to make good use of it. 
D. 





7—The Romance of Life, a Historical Lecture, delivered before the 
Georgia Historical Society by Ropert M. Cuariton. Savan- 
nah: E. C. Councell. 1845. 


We thank Mr. Charlton for his exquisite address. There is “ro- 
mance” in this world of our’s. We feel it—know it. The world of 
fact is as inexhaustible as the world of fiction. History and every day 
life have their tender and their touching realities. Give us the warm 
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imagination which arrays these realities in all their simplicity, and 
warms up with them our sympathies and our hearts. There is some- 
thing legitimate in this sympathy which employs itself upon real objects. 
Other sympathy is a sickly hot-house plant. The name of Charlton in 
connection with the address before us, is sufficient; it speaks a vo- 
lume—speaks more than anything from us could speak. 











a 


8.—Correspondence of Mr. Ralph Izard of South-Carolina, from the 
year 1779 to 1804, with a short memoir. Vol. 1. New-York: 
C. 8. Francis & Co. 1844. 







Mr. Izarp occupies a prominent position in the affairs of South- 
Carolina and of the United States. He was an actor in many of the 
most interesting epochs of our history, and always won for himself a 
brilliant reputation. South-Carolina has few names she can hold in 
higher esteem, and it must be gratifying to our citizens that the present 
publication has been attempted. We do not question that it will meet 
with large success. 















9.— European Agriculture and Rural Economy, from personal observa- 
tion. By Henry Cotman. Boston: Arthur D. Phelps. Lon- 
don: Wiley & Putnam. 1844. 








Tuts work is to be completed in ten serial numbers, of which we 
have the first two before us. It is to be issued every other month, and 
we commend it to the attention of agriculturists as one of the most 
interesting productions of the day. The name of Henry Colman, the 
great American agriculturist, is itself authority, and will give the work 
currency, and a passport to confidence, every where. The first num- 
ber contains an exceedingly interesting account of Mr. Colman’s agri- 
cultural tour through Europe. 


















10.—Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D. By Arruur 
P. Stantey, M. A. Two volumes in one New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1845. 











Tue Edinburgh Review for January, 1845, has bestowed a lengthy 
article upon the volume before us, to which we would refer the reader. 
We would rather, however, refer him to the work of Dr. Arnold him- 
self. The letters in it are written upon the greatest variety of subjects, 
religious, literary, political, social and scientific. They come down 
almost to the period of his death in 1842. In the appendix we have his 
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“Travelling Journals,” containing descriptions of his tours through 
Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, Rome, Naples, ete. etc., 
which are deeply interesting. Dr. Arnoid was the author of numerous 
works, on Theology, History, and Philology. His miscellaneous pro- 
ductions were also very considerable. 





11.—An Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the American Colo. 
nies. By Georce Cuatmers. 2 vols. Boston: J. Munroe & 
Co. 1845. 


Mr. Cuatmers was for a long period employed in the ministerial 
departments of England, where he would of course have access to all 
the public records which might not be permitted to others. Although 
full of partialities and prejudices against the American people, he has 
furnished a valuable work upon their history. The present publica- 
tion is one of our author’s later efforts. It covers the period of our 
colonial history from the granting of the first charter of Virginia to the 
reign of George III. 





12.—Principles of Medical Jurisprudence, with so much of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and the Practice of Medicine and Surgery, 
as are essential to be known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magistrates, 
Officers of the Army, Navy, etc. By Wim A. Guy, M. B., 
Physician to King’s College Hospital, etc., etc. First American 
Edition, edited by C. A. Lez, M.D. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1845. 


Dr. Leer has done eminent service to the medical and legal profes- 
sions of the United States by the republication of this admirable work 
on medical jurisprudence. The extensive and valuable additions he 
has made to it from the highest American authorities, adapting it to the 
wants of the American student, will doubtless hereafter cause it to be 
regarded as a text-book in this country. 





13.—Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1844. 


Tuts is a second edition, emanating from Charleston, of a contro- 
versial, theological work first published about twenty years ago. We 
read it when it first appeared, and, a second time, when the new edi- 
tion was issued. Like all the works of its author, it is learned and 
able, and to those who agree with him in opinion, it is satisfactory. Its 
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recent re-publication has been caused, we presume, by the theories 
respecting apostolical succession, which have, for some time past, been 
agitating the Christian public, both in Great Britain and the United 
States. We do not believe the subject has been handled in a more 
masterly manner by any theologian, on the anti-apostolical succession 
side of the question, than by Professor Sparks ; and to those who are 
curious to see what can be said on this interesting topic, by an author 
advocating his peculiar views of theology and ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence, the work recommends itself by its intrinsic merits. 





14.—1. Proceedings of the Court for the Trial of Right Rev. Benj. 
T. Onderdonk, D. D., Bishop of New-York. 
2. A Statement of Facts and Circumstances connected with the Trial. 
By Bishop OnpERDONK. 
3. Opinions of the Minority of the Court. 
4. The Trial Tried. By Luctvs. 


Tart an age of boasted refinement and intelligence, such as our’s, 
should, among the numerous indelicate and licentious publications to 
which it has successively given birth, have fostered and encouraged the 
circulation of such pamphlets as the above, is, to an ordinarily sensi- 
tive mind, a most humiliating and reluctant confession. Still more 
unfortunate is it, that publishers should have been found so regardless 
of individual private feelings, so reckless as to the influence of pub- 
lished works upon public morals, and so wedded to the “dollar and 
cent” philosophy of the times, as to cater for the depraved tastes and 
appetites of that large clsss of mankind, erroneously denominated “che 
reading public,” for the sake of pecuniary emolument, at the expense 
of the higher considerations to which we have adverted. E. H. 





RE-PUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
BY LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
112 Fulton-st., New- York. 


We are obliged to the Publishers for the January number of each. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WE have been crowded with matter in this number. Those who have 
been left out must pardon us. We have had to leave out our index, con- 
dense our critical notices and reject several interesting Ones. If the pub- 
lishers—particularly the Messrs. Appleton—and authors will pardon us, we 
shall give them all attention in our next,—we shall atone for all faults. 

















